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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

I  HERE  are  two  points  moft  material 
to  the  eAablifhment  of  any  propoH- 
tion ;  iirftly,  that  it  be  credible,  fe- 
«M.  condly,  that  it  be  proved.  It  is 
vain  to  produce  teftimony,  if  what  we  feek  to 
prove  be  in  itfelf  incredibly,  for  then  we  can 
only  prove  that  our  witneflfeftfl^iBithemfelves  de- 
ceived, or  feek  to  deceive  others.    ' 

This  point  oi  credibility  is  that  on  which  the 
main  (Irels  of  the  debate  about  religion  and 
ChriAianity  has  generally  lain ;  no  fuch  accumu- 
lation of  argument  and  evidence  as  has  been 
brought  together  in  their  defence  could  have  been 
neceilary,  if  men  had  always  thought  them  cre- 
dible. In  truth,  repugnance  to  believe  is  in  any 
cafe  properly  to  be  met  by  arguments  about  cre- 
dibility, not  by  dire<a  evidence,  fince  repugnance 
and  hefitation  to  believe  a  credible  thing  mufl 
be  always  more  or  lefs  abfurd. 

It  was  to  meet  this  feeling,  fo  prevalent  in  the 
firft  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, — that  Chrift- 
ianity  WKs  in  itfelf  incredible, — that  the  "  Ana- 
logy" was  written  ;  it  was  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
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viii  Editor  s  Preface. 

mon  fenfe ;  he  fet  himfelf  not  to  difcover  what 
the  ideal  man  muft  be,  but  what  adual  men  are, 
and  calmly  and  patiently  he  pafles  in  review  the 
adlual  world  with  its  complexities  and  apparent 
contradiiftions,  and  (hows  how  exadtly  it  tallies 
with  the  moral  world  with  its  complexities  and 
apparent  contradidions,  and  then  with  what  I 
may  call  the  redeemed  world,  with  its  com- 
plexities and  apparent  contradictions. 

It  is  no  doubt  annoying  to  the  impatient  fpirit, 
which  feeks  efcape  from  the  diftradions  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  world  adual,  in  fome  bright 
theory  of  a  calm  and  pure  world  fpiritual,  to  be 
thrown  back  upon  the  very  fame  difficulties  and 
annoyances  he  had  hoped  to  efcape  from,  and 
no  impatient  fpirit  could  ever  tolerate  Butler's 
argument.  Still  herein  confifls  no  fmall  part 
of  the  fecret  of  its  truth,  for  impatience  unfits  a 
man  for  living  in  the  world ;  if  God  then  be 
fupreme  in  the  world,  impatience  mufl  unfit 
men  for  living  under  His  government,  and  make 
them  incapable  of  underflanding  His  laws.  In- 
flead  of  accepting  the  God  of  nature,  fuch  men 
frame  to  themfelves  a  theoretic  god,  too  often  a 
mere  idol. 

Again,  men  are  unconfcious  of  what  they  are 
habituated  to,  fo  that  though  they  may  fee  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  revealed  religion, 
they  mifs  altogether  that  between  religion  and 
the  courfe  of  nature,  and  fo  they  think  that 
Butler  did  religion  little  fervice.  They  have 
to  learn  the  analogy  backwards,  and  from  feeing 
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the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  virtue  and  holinefs, 
to  perceive  what  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of 
temperance  and  prudence.  It  is  fo  perfeftly  ob- 
vious that  to  be  fober  and  induftrious  is  the  way 
to  get  on  in  the  world,  that  they  have  no  idea 
what  a  mere  accumulation  of  probabilities  makes 
it  perfectly  obvious. 

Again,  the  Analogy  is  unfatisfadory  to  thofe 
who  do  not  like  to  confefs  themfelves  ignorant. 
It  ftarts  many  queilions  which  it  leaves  undeter- 
mined, and  fuggefts  doubts  which  it  only  fays 
need  not  of  neceffity  be  folved.  There  is  nothing 
more  painful  to  moft  men  than  a  ftate  of  doubt, 
and  it  is  wifely  ordered  that  it  fliould  be  fo ;  ftill 
this  painful  ftate  muft  be  encountered  fo  long 
as  we  fee  things  but  darkly,  and  we  fhould  learn 
from  our  ignorance,  when  made  confcious  of  it, 
juft  that  leflbn  which  Butler  has  ufed  the  fadt 
to  teach.  Take  the  world  as  a  whole,  it  is  in- 
comprehenfible,  and  the  effi^rt  to  take  in  and 
arrange  the  difcordant  elements  of  which  it  is 
compofed  is  very  painful  and  wearifome ;  what 
wonder  then  that  a  book,  which  deals  truly  with 
the  world  as  it  is,  fliould  feem  wearifome  and 
obfcure  ?  it  muft  feem  fo.  The  caufes  of  our 
fuccefs  or  failure,  who  can  reckon  up?  The 
balance  of  chances  upon  which  the  fuccefs  or 
failure  of  new  attempts  depends,  who  can  fore- 
caft  ?  Yet  we  cannot  hefitate, — the  world  will  not 
wait  for  us,  we  muft  make  our  plunge ;  we  muft 
hazard  ourfelves  and  our  fortunes  in  fome  courfe 
of  adtion.    We  have  hardly  ever  more  than  light 
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enough  to  live  by,  often  hardly  that ;  yet  we  do 
live  on,  and  we  can  fay  that  many  things  con- 
cerning us  are  pradtically  certain.  A  man  who 
fpends  his  life  in  trying  to  difcover  what  to  do, 
generally  lives  as  though  he  had  difcovered  that 
he  ought  to  do  nothing ;  which  is  the  one  point 
all  reafon,  and  analogy,  and  experience  fliow 
that  we  ought  not  to  reft  in.  Our  true  courfe 
is  to  live  fo  that  on  the  ftridteft  rule  we  may  be 
blamelefs ;  then  if  the  laxeft  be  the  true,  our  felf- 
denial  will  have  made  us  heroes.  So  in  eftimat- 
ing  the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  and  its  claims 
upon  our  obedience,  if  we  would  be  reafonable 
men,  we  muft  live  fo,  that  in  any  cafe  we  may 
be  fafe,  and  before  we  rejeft  that  evidence  we 
muft  be  fatisfied  that  we  do  not,  by  adling  upon 
lefs  in  other  matters,  condemn  ourfelves  with 
our  own  mouths.  Before  we  rejedl  the  dodtrines 
of  religion  on  the  ground  of  any  objections,  how- 
ever ftrongly  they  may  prefent  themfelves,  we 
muft  carefully  and  impartially  confider  what  ob- 
jedlions  we  fhould  ridicule  and  ignore  in  other 
matters,  left  haply  we  be  found  to  have  adted 
exadlly  upon  the  fame  principles,  which  have 
guided  thofe  who  now  fill  our  prifons,  our  lunatic 
afylums,  and  our  poor-houfes. 

We  benefit  daily  by  the  effedt  of  a  ftudy  of 
Butler*s  writings  upon  the  leading  minds  of  our 
time.  The  true  Englifti  love  of  what  is  prac- 
tical and  natural — the  true  Englifti  diftruft  of 
mere  theory  and  a  priori  reafoning  in  pradtical 
matters — the  way  in  which  we  inftinftively  judge 
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men  and  principles  by  their  adlions  and  efFedts, 
rather  than  by  the  beauty  or  confiftency  of  the 
ideas  they  go  upon,  thefe  are  finely  embodied  in 
the  argument  of  the  Analogy.  The  very  diffi- 
culty of  the  flyle,  making  attention  neceflary  at 
each  ftep,  helps  to  produce  that  fpirit  of  patient 
and  clofe  enquiry  and  carefulnefs  in  tefling  every 
procefs  of  a  long  argument  or  induction,  vsrhich 
can  alone  difcover  real  truth,  and  v^rhich  it  is  one 
of  the  greatefl  merits  of  the  Analogy  to  have 
prefer ved  and  foftered  among  us. 

The  prefent  Edition  has  been  furnifhed  with 
an  index  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  quoted,  and  an 
index  of  v^rords  and  things  confiderably  fuller 
than  any  hitherto  publifhed.  Thefe  and  the 
carefulnefs  of  the  typography  are  fmall  things 
in  themfelves  perhaps,  but  he  who  values  But- 
ler at  his  true  worth,  will  value  any  affiflance  in 
reading  and  referring  to  him,  while  the  pecu- 
liar difficulty  of  working  into  an  index  the  thoughts 
contained  in  the  Analogy  will  fhow  that  what 
has  been  done  could  not  have  been  fo  without 
much  time  and  labour,  which  if  the  refults  be 
any  profit  to  the  reader,  will  not  have  been  ill 
fpent. 

Edward  Steere. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


|F  the  Reader  fliould  meet  here  with 
any  thing,  which  he  had  not  before 
I  Attended  to,  it  will  not  be  in  the  ob- 
I  fervations  upon  the  conflitution  and 
courfe  of  nature,  thefe  being  all  obvious  ;  but  in 
the  application  of  them  :  in  which,  though 
there  is  nothing  but  what  appears  to  me  of  fome 
real  weight,  and  therefore  of  great  importance ; 
yet  he  will  obferve  feveral  things,  which  will 
appear  to  him  of  very  little,  if  he  can  think  things 
to  be  of  little  importance,  which  are  of  any  real 
weight  at  all,  upon  fuch  a  fubjeift  as  religion. 
However,  the  proper  force  of  the  following  trea- 
tife  lies  in  the  whole  general  analogy  confidered 
together. 

It  is  come,  I  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  by  many  perfons,  that  Chriftianity  is 
not  fo  much  as  a  fubjeft  of  inquiry ;  but  that  it 
is,  now  at  length,  difcovered  to  be  fidlitious. 
And  accordingly  they  treat  it,  as  if,  in  the  prefent 
age,  this  were  an  agreed  point  among  all  peo- 
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pie  of  difcernment ;  and  nothing  remained  but 
to  fet  it  up  as  a  principal  fubjedt  of  mirth  and 
ridicule,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  reprifals,  for  its 
having  fo  long  interrupted  the  pleafures  of  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  thus  much  at  leaft  will 
be  here  found,  not  taken  for  granted,  but  proved, 
that  any  reafonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly 
confider  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  afTured  as 
he  is  of  his  own  being ;  that,  however,  it  is  not 
fo  clear  a  cafe  that  there  is  nothing  in  it.  There 
is,  I  think,  flrong  evidence  of  its  truth  ;  but  it  is 
certain  no  one  can,  upon  principles  of  reafon,  be 
fatisfied  of  the  contrary.  And  the  pradlical  con- 
fequence  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  not  attended 
to  by  every  one  who  is  concerned  in  it. 

May^  1736. 
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Introduftion. 

IROBABLE  evidence  is  effentially 
diilinguifhed  from  demon  (Irative  by 
this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees;  and 
of  all  variety  of  them,  from  the  higheft 
moral  certainty,  to  the  very  loweft  prefumption. 
We  cannot  indeed  fay  a  thing  is  prohably  true 
upon  one  very  flight  prefumption  for  it ;  becaufe, 
as  there  may  be  probabilities  on  both  (ides  of  a 
queftion,  there  may  be  fome  againft  it :  and 
though  there  be  not,  yet  a  flight  prefumption 
does  not  beget  that  degree  of  convidion,  which 
is  impHed  in  faying  a  thing  is  probably  true. 
But  that  the  flightefl  poflible  prefumption  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  probability,  appears  from  hence ; 
that  fuch  low  prefumption,  often  repeated,  will 
amount  even  to  moral  certainty.  Thus  a  man's 
having  obferved  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to- 
day, affords  fome  ibrt  of  prefumption,  though 
the  loweft  imaginable,  that  it  may  happen  again 
to-morrow :  but  the  obfervation  of  this  event 
for  fo  many  days,  and  months,  and  ages  together, 
as  it  has  been  obferved  by  mankind,  gives  us  a 
full  aifurance  that  it  will. 


2  IntroduEiion. 

That  which  chiefly  conftitutes  probability  is 
expreflfed  in  the  word  likely,  i.  e.  like  fome 
truth ^,  or  true  event;  like  it,  in  itfelf,  in  its 
evidence,  in  fome  more  or  fewer  of  its  circum- 
ftances.  For  when  we  determine  a  thing  to  be 
probably  true,  fuppofe  that  an  event  has  or  will 
come  to  pafs,  it  is  from  the  mind's  remarking  in 
it  a  likenefs  to  fome  other  event,  which  we  have 
obferved  has  come  to  pafs.  And  this  obfervation 
forms,  in  numberlefs  daily  inftances,  a  prefump- 
tion,  opinion,  or  full  conviftion,  that  fuch  event 
has  or  will  come  to  pafs;  according  as  the 
obfervation  is,  that  the  like  event  has  fome  times, 
moft  commonly,  or  always  fo  far  as  our  obferva- 
tion reaches,  come  to  pafs  at  like  diftances  of 
time,  or  place,  or  upon  like  occafions.  Hence 
arifes  the  belief,  that  a  child,  if  it  lives  twenty 
years,  will  grow  up  to  the  ftature  and  ftrength 
of  a  man ;  that  food  will  contribute  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  its  life,  and  the  want  of  it  for  fuch 
a  number  of  days,  be  its  certain  deftrudlion.  So 
likewife  the  rule  and  mcafure  of  our  hopes  and 
fears  concerning  the  fuccefs  of  our  purfuits ; 
our  expedtations  that  others  will  aft  fo  and  fo 
in  fuch  circumftances ;  and  our  judgment  that 
fuch  aftions  proceed  from  fuch  principles ;  all 
thefe  rely  upon  our  having  obferved  the  like  to 
what  we  hope,  fear,  expedl,  judge ;  I  fay  upon 
our  having  obferved  the  like  either  with  refpedl 

*  Vcrifimile. 
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to  others  or  ourfclves.  And  thus,  whereas  the 
prince*,  who  had  always  lived  in  a  warm  climate, 
naturally  concluded  in  the  way  of  analogy,  that 
there  was  no  fuch  thing  as  water's  becoming 
hard,  becaufe  he  had  always  obferved  it  to  be 
fluid  and  yielding.  We,  on  the  contrary,  from 
analogy  conclude,  that  there  is  no  prefumption 
at  all  againd  this :  that  it  is  fuppofable  there 
may  be  froft  in  England  zny  given  day  in  January 
next ;  probable  that  there  will  on  fome  day  of 
the  month ;  and  that  there  is  a  moral  certainty, 
i.  e.  ground  for  an  expectation  without  any  doubt 
of  it,  in  fome  part  or  other  of  the  winter. 

Probable  evidence,  in  its  very  nature,  afl^ords 
but  an  imperfecft  kind  of  information;  and  is  to  be 
confidered  as  relative  only  to  beings  of  limited 
capacities.  For  nothing  which  is  the  poflible 
objeft  of  knowledge,  whether  part,  prefent,  or 
future,  can  be  probable  to  an  infinite  intelligence; 
fince  it  cannot  but  be  difcerned  abfolutcly  as  it 
is  in  itfelf,  certainly  true,  or  certainly  falfe.  But 
to  us,  probability  is  the  very  guide  of  life. 

From  thefe  things  it  follows,  that  in  queftions 
of  difficulty,  or  fuch  as  are  thought  fo,  where 
more  fatisfaftory  evidence  cannot  be  had,  or  is 
not  (^tn ;  if  the  refult  of  examination  be,  that 
there  appears  upon  the  whole,  any  the  loweft 
prefumption  on  one  fide,  and  none  on  the  other, 

*  The  ftory  is  told  by  Mr.  Locke^  in  the  chapter  of  Probabi- 
lity. 
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or  a  greater  prefumption  on  one  fide,  though  in 
the  lowcft  degree  greater ;  this  determines  the 
queftion,  even  in  matters  of  fpeculation ;  and  in 
matters  of  pradlice,  will  lay  us  under  an  abiblute 
and  formal  obligation,  in  point  of  prudence  and 
of  intereft,  to  aft  upon  that  prefumption  or  low 
probability,  though  it  be  fo  low  as  to  leave  the 
mind  in  very  great  doubt  which  is  the  truth* 
For  furely  a  man  is  as  really  bound  in  prudence, 
to  do  what  upon  the  whole  appears,  according 
to  the  beft  of  his  judgment,  to  be  for  his  hap- 
pinefs,  as  what  he  certainly  knows  to  be  fo. 
Nay  further,  in  queftions  of  great  confequence, 
a  reafonable  man  will  think  it  concerns  him  to 
remark  lower  probabilities  and  preemptions 
than  thefe;  fuch  as  amount  to  no  more  than 
fhowing  one  fide  of  a  queflion  to  be  as  fuppofable 
and  credible  as  the  other :  nay,  fuch  as  but 
amount  to  much  lefs  even  than  this.  For  num- 
berlefs  inftances  might  be  mentioned  refpeft- 
ing  the  common  purfuits  of  life,  where  a  man 
would  be  thought,  in  a  literal  fenfe,  diftrafted^ 
who  would  not  act,  and  with  great  application 
too,  not  only  upon  an  even  chance,  but  upon 
much  lefs,  and  where  the  probability  or  chance 
was  greatly  againft  his  fucceeding^. 

It  is  not  my  defign  to  enquire  further  into  the 
nature,  the  foundation  and  meafure  of  proba- 
bility ;  or  whence  it  proceeds  that  likenefs  fliould 

*  See  Chap.  vi.  Part  ii. 
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beget  that  prefumption,  opinion,  and  full  con- 
viftion,  which  the  human  mind  is  formed  to 
receive  from  it,  and  which  it  does  neceflarily 
produce  in  every  one ;  or  to  guard  againft  the 
errors,  to  which  reafoning  from  analogy  is  liable. 
This  belongs  to  the  fubjeft  of  logic ;  and  is  a 
part  of  that  fubjeft  which  has  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  confidered.  Indeed  I  (hall  not  take 
upon  me  to  fay,  how  far  the  extent,  compafs, 
and  force,  of  analogical  reafoning,  can  be  reduced 
to  general  heads  and  rules;  and  the  whole  be 
formed  into  a  fyflem.  But  though  fo  little  in 
this  way  has  been  attempted  by  thofe  who  have 
treated  of  our  intellecftual  powers,  and  the  exer- 
cife  of  them ;  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  we 
may  be,  as  we  unqueftionably  are,  affured,  that 
analogy  is  of  weight,  in  various  degrees,  towards 
determining  our  judgment  and  our  pradtice. 
Nor  does  it  in  any  wife  ceafe  to  be  of  weight 
in  thofe  cafes,  becaufe  perfons,  either  given  to 
difpute,  or  who  require  things  to  be  flated  with 
greater  exadlneis  than  our  faculties  appear  to 
admit  of  in  pra<ftical  matters,  may  find  other 
cafes  in  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay,  whether  it 
be,  or  be  not,  of  any  weight ;  or  inflances  of 
feeming  analogies,  which  are  really  of  none. 
It  is  enough  to  the  prefent  purpofe  to  obferve, 
that  this  general  way  of  arguing  is  evidently 
natural,  juft,  and  conclufive.  For  there  is  no 
man  can  make  a  queflion,  but  that  the  fun  will 
rife  to-morrow,  and  be  feen,  where  it  is  feen  at 
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all,  in  the  figure  of  a  circle,  and  not  in  that  of  a 
fquare. 

Hence,  namely  from  analogical  reafoning, 
Origen}  has  with  fingular  fagacity  obferved,  that 
he  who  believes  the  Scripture  to  have  proceeded 
from  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  Nature y  may  well 
expeSl  to  find  the  fame  fort  of  difficulties  in  it^  as 
are  found  in  the  confiitution  of  nature.  And  in  a 
like  way  of  reflexion  it  may  be  added,  that  he 
who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been  from  God 
upon  account  of  thefe  difficulties,  may,  for  the 
very  fame  reafon,  deny  the  world  to  have  been 
formed  by  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be 
an  analogy  or  likenefs  between  that  fyftem  of 
things  and  difpenfation  of  Providence,  which 
revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that  fyftem  of 
things  and  difpenfation  of  Providence,  which 
experience  together  with  reafon  informs  us  of, 
i.  e.  the  known  courfe  of  nature ;  this  is  a  pre- 
fumption,  that  they  have  both  the  fame  author 
and  caufe ;  at  leaft  fo  far  as  to  anfwer  objedtions 
againft  the  former's  being  from  God,  drawn  from 
any  thing  which  is  analogical  or  fimilar  to  what 
is  in  the  latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
from  Him  :  for  an  author  of  nature  is  here  fup- 
pofed. 

Forming  our  notions  of  the  conftitution  and 

^  X^  ftfv  To<  yi  Toy  cvKoi  TapahiafMevov  th  KTitravTog  tov  Hoo'fiov 
iivai  Taurai  ra;  ypa^oti  'ss'SETaa'dai,  oti  oaa  'STtpi  rrj;  xrl^toiq  avcana 
ToTg  (mHtri  tov  vift  eUnrig  >^yoVy  Toyra  km  vtfi  Tav  ypa^Sv,  Phil, 
p.  23.  Ed.  Cant. 
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government  of  the  world  upon  reafoning,  with- 
out foundation  for  the  principles  which  we 
aflume,  whether  from  the  attributes  of  God  or 
any  thing  elfe,  is  building  a  world  upon  hypo- 
thefisy  like  Des  Cartes.  Forming  our  notions 
upon  reafoning  from  principles  which  are  certain, 
but  applied  to  cafes  to  which  we  have  no  ground 
to  apply  them,  (like  thofe  who  explain  the 
ftrudlure  of  the  human  body,  and  the  nature  of 
difeafes  and  medicines  from  mere  mathematics,) 
is  an  error  much  akin  to  the  former:  fince 
what  is  aflumed  in  order  to  make  the  reafoning 
applicable,  is  hypothefis.  But  it  is  allowed  jufl, 
to  join  abftradl  reafonings  with  the  obfervation 
of  fadts,  and  argue  from  fuch  fadts  as  are  known, 
to  others  that  are  like  them ;  from  that  part  of 
the  divine  government  over  intelligent  creatures 
which  comes  under  our  view,  to  that  larger  and 
more  general  government  over  them  which  is 
beyond  it ;  and  from  what  is  prefent,  to  colledl 
what  is  likely,  credible,  or  not  incredible,  will 
be  hereafter. 

This  method  then  of  concluding  and  deter- 
mining being  practical,  and  what,  if  we  will  aft 
at  all,  we  cannot  but  a£t  upon  in  the  common 
purfuits  of  life ;  being  evidently  conclufive,  in 
various  degrees,  proportionable  to  the  degree  and 
cxadtnefs  of  the  whole  analogy  or  likenefs ;  and 
having  fo  great  authority  for  introducing  it  into 
the  fubjedl  of  religion,  even  revealed  religion; 
my  defign  is  to  apply  it  to  that  fubjeft  in  general. 


bodi  xaxnni  asd  rrrdln! :  imkii^  for  proved, 
that  there  if  as  i=:elli|:c=:t  aadKsr  of  nature,  and 
namn!  got  c:  see  ct  ihs  mrccji     For  as  there  is 

this,  prior  to  the  proof 
a  pcovrd  widi  aocmniH* 
latsd  eriicocf,  ]&-o:n  this  argument  of  analogjf 
and  nsil  ciufcs,  frcm  ^iba^  rctioQings,  firom 
the  oefl  ascic::!  traditko  and  tcitiinony,  and 
from  the  geaenl  o:>nie2t  cf  nunkiiKL  Nor  does 
it  ap|>car,  lb  far  as  I  cm  £ad,  to  be  denied  by  the 
generality  of  thcie  who  proteli  themlchres  dif- 
iatis£ed  with  the  evkience  cf  leligioo. 

As  there  are  leme,  who,  iaAead  of  thus  at- 
tending to  what  is  in  fad  the  coQlHtution  of  na- 
ture, form  their  notions  cf  Gcd's  government 
upon  hypothens ;  lb  there  are  others,  who  in- 
dulge themlelves  in  vain  and  idle  fpeculations, 
how  the  world  might  ponibly  have  been  framed 
otherwile  than  it  is ;  and  upon  fuppolition  that 
things  might,  in  imagining  that  they  ihould, 
have  been  dilpcled  and  carried  on  after  a  better 
model,  than  what  appears  in  the  prelcnt  diipo- 
fition  and  conduct  of  them.  Suppole  now  a 
perfon  of  fuch  a  turn  of  mind,  to  go  on  with  his 
reveries,  till  he  had  at  length  fixed  upon  fome 
particular  plan  of  nature,  as  appearing  to  him 
the  beft.  One  fliall  fcarce  be  thought  guilty  of 
detradion  again  ft  human  underftanding,  if  one 
fliould  fay,  even  beforehand,  that  the  plan  which 
this  fpeculative  perfon  would  fix  upon,  though 
he  were  the  wilcrt  of  the  fons  of  men,  probably 
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would  not  be  the  very  beft,  even  according  to 
his  own  notions  oibeji;  whether  he  thought  that 
to  be  fo,  which  afforded  occafions  and  motives  for 
the  exercife  of  the  greateft  virtue,  or  which  was 
produdlive  of  the  greateft  happinefs,  or  that  thefe 
two  were  neceifarily  connedted,  and  run  up  into 
one  and  the  fame  plan.  However,  it  may  not  be 
amifs  once  for  all  to  fee,  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  thefe  emendations  and  imaginary  im- 
provements upon  the  fyftem  of  nature,  or  how 
far  they  would  miflead  us.  And  it  feems  there 
could  be  no  ftopping,  till  we  came  to  fome  fuch 
concluiions  as  thefe  :  that  all  creatures  (hould  at 
firft  be  made  as  pcrfed  and  as  happy  as  they 
were  capable  of  ever  being :  that  nothing  to 
be  fure  of  hazard  or  danger  fhould  be  put  upon 
them  to  do ;  fome  indolent  perfons  would  per- 
haps think  nothing  at  all :  or  certainly,  that 
cffedual  care  (hould  be  taken,  that  they  fhould, 
whether  neceflarily  or  not,  yet  eventually  and  in 
fadt,  always  do  what  was  right  and  moft  con- 
ducive to  happinefs,  which  would  be  thought 
cafy  for  infinite  power  to  efFedl ;  either  by  not 
giving  them  any  principles  which  would  en- 
danger their  going  wrong;  or  by  laying  the 
right  motive  of  adtion  in  every  inftance  before 
their  minds  continually  in  fb  ftrong  a  manner, 
as  would  never  fail  of  inducing  them  to  adl  con- 
formably to  it :  and  that  the  whole  method  of 
government  by  punifhments  ihould  be  rejected, 
as  abfurd  ;  as  an  awkward  roundabout  method 
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of  carrying  things  on ;  nay,  as  contrary  to  a 
principal  purpofe,  for  which  it  would  be  fup- 
pofed  creatures  were  made,  namely,  happinefs. 

Now,  without  confidering  what  is  to  be  faid 
in  particular  to  the  feveral  parts  of  this  train  of 
folly  and  extravagance,  what  has  been  above 
intimated,  is  a  full  diredl  general  anfwer  to  it, 
namely,  that  we  may  fee  beforehand  that  we 
have  not  faculties  for  this  kind  of  fpeculation. 
For  though  it  be  admitted,  that,  from  the  firft 
principles  of  our  nature,  we  unavoidably  judge 
or  determine  fome  ends  to  be  abfolutely  in  them- 
felves  preferable  to  others,  and  that  the  ends  now 
mentioned,  or  if  they  run  up  into  one,  that  this 
one  is  abfolutely  the  beft ;  and  confequently, 
that  we  muft  conclude  the  ultimate  end  defigned, 
in  the  conftitution  of  nature  and  condudt  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  the  moft  virtue  and  happinefs  poflible  : 
yet  we  are  far  from  being  able  to  judge  what 
particular  difpofition  of  things  would  be  moft 
friendly  and  affiftant  to  virtue,  or  what  means 
might  be  abfolutely  neceflary  to  produce  the 
moft  happinefs  in  a  fyftem  of  fuch  extent  as 
our  own  world  may  be,  taking  in  all  that  is  paft 
and  to  come,  though  we  ftiould  fuppofe  it  de- 
tached from  the  whole  of  things.  Indeed  we 
are  fo  far  from  being  able  to  judge  of  thi5,  that 
we  are  not  judges  what  may  be  the  neceflfary 
means  of  raifing  and  conducing  one  perfon  to 
the  higheft  perfeAion  and  happinefs  of  his  na- 
ture.    Nay,  even  in  the  little  affairs  of  the  pre- 
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fent  life,  we  find  men  of  different  educations 
and  ranks  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  con- 
dudl  of  each  other.  Our  whole  nature  leads  us 
to  afcribe  all  moral  perfection  to  God,  and  to 
deny  all  imperfedion  of  Him.  And  this  will 
for  ever  be  a  pradtical  proof  of  his  moral  cha- 
radler,  to  fuch  as  will  confider  what  a  practical 
proof  is ;  becaufe  it  is  the  voice  of  God  fpeak- 
ing  in  us.  And  from  hence  we  conclude,  that 
virtue  muft  be  the  happinefs,  and  vice  the  mi- 
fery,  of  every  creature  ;  and  that  regularity  and 
order  and  right  cannot  but  prevail  finally  in  a 
univerfe  under  his  government.  But  we  are  in 
no  fort  judges,  what  are  the  neceflary  means  of 
accomplifhing  this  end. 

Let  us  then,  inftead  of  that  idle  and  not  very 
innocent  employment  of  forming  imaginary 
models  of  a  world,  and  fchemes  of  governing 
it,  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  we  experience  to 
be  the  condudl  of  nature  with  refpeft  to  intelli- 
gent creatures;  which  may  be  refblved  into 
general  laws  or  rules  of  adminiftration,  in  the 
fame  way  as  many  of  the  laws  of  nature  refpedl- 
ing  inanimate  matter  may  be  collected  from 
experiments.  And  let  us  compare  the  known 
conflitution  and  courfe  of  things,  with  what  is 
faid  to  be  the  moral  fyftem  of  nature ;  the  ac- 
knowledged difpenfations  of  Providence,  or  that 
government  which  we  find  ourfelves  under, 
with  what  religion  teaches  us  to  believe  and 
cxpeft ;  and  fee  whether  they  arc  not  analogous 
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and  of  a  piece.  And  upon  fuch  a  comparifon 
it  will,  I  think,  be  found,  that  they  are  very 
much  fb  :  that  both  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
fame  general  laws,  and  refolved  into  the  fame 
principles  of  divine  conduft. 

The  analogy  here  propofed  to  be  confidered 
is  of  pretty  large  extent,  and  confifts  of  feveral 
parts,  in  fome,  more,  in  others,  lefs,  exadt.  In 
ibme  few  inftances  perhaps  it  may  amount  to  a 
real  practical  proof;  in  others  not  fo.  Yet  in 
thefe  it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  proved  other 
ways.  It  will  undeniably  fhow,  what  too  many 
want  to  have  fhowed  them,  that  the  fyftem  of 
religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  confidered 
only  as  a  fyfl:em,  and  prior  to  the  proof  of  it,  is 
not  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule,  unlefs  that  of  nature 
be  fo  too.  And  it  will  afford  an  anfwer  to  al- 
moft  all  objedions  againft  the  fyftem  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  religion  ;  though  not  per- 
haps an  anfwer  in  fo  great  a  degree,  yet  in  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  an  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jeftions  againft  the  evidence  of  it :  for  objec- 
tions againft  a  proof,  and  objedtions  againft  what 
is  faid  to  be  proved,  the  reader  will  obferve  are 
different  things. 

Now  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 
implied  in  the  notion  of  religion  in  general  and 
of  Chriftianity,  contains  in  it ;  that  mankind  is 
appointed  to  live  in  a  future  ftate^;  that  there, 

»  Ch.  I. 
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every  one  fhall  be  rewarded  or  puniflied* ;  re- 
warded or  punifhed  refpeftively  for  all  that  be- 
haviour here,  which  we  comprehend  under  the 
words  virtuous  or  vicious,  morally  good  or  evil^ : 
that  our  prefent  life  is  a  probation,  a  ftate  of 
trial*,  and  of  difcipline^  for  that  future  one  \ 
notwithftanding  the  objedtions,  which  men  may 
fancy  they  have,  from  notions  of  neceflity,  againft 
there  being  any  fuch  moral  plan  as  this  at  all^i 
and  whatever  objedlions  may  appear  to  lie  againft 
the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  it,  as  it  flands  fo 
imperfedtly  made  known  to  us  at  prefent^ :  that 
this  world  being  in  a  flate  of  apoflacy  and 
wickednefs,  and  confequently  of  ruin,  and  the 
fenfe  both  of  their  condition  and  duty  being  fo 
greatly  corrupted  amongft  men,  this  gave  occa- 
fion  for  an  additional  difpenfation  of  Providence ; 
of  the  utmoft  importance® ;  proved  by  miracles^ ; 
but  containing  in  it  many  things  appearing  to  us 
ftrange  and  not  to  have  been  expedted  ^^ ;  a  dif- 
penfation of  Providence,  which  is  a  fcheme  or 
iyftem  of  things^^;  carried  on  by  the  mediation 
of  a  divine  Peribn,  the  Meffiah,  in  order  to  the 
recovery  of  the  world  ^* ;  yet  not  revealed  to  all 
men,  nor  proved  with  the  ftrongeft  poffible  evi- 
dence to  all  thofe  to  whom  it  is  revealed ;  but 
only  to  fuch  a  part  of  mankind,  and  with  fuch 
particular  evidence  as  the  wifdom  of  God  thought 

«  Ch.  II.  5  Ch.  III.  *  Ch.  IV.  «  Ch.  v.  ^  Ch.  vi. 
7  Ch.  VII.  8  Part  ii.  Ch.  i.  ^  Ch.  ii.  »«  Ch.  in. 
"  Ch.  IV.    "  Ch.  V. 
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fit^  The  defign  then  of  the  following  treatife 
will  be  to  fhoWy  that  the  feveral  parts  principally 
objected  againft  in  this  moral  and  Chriftian  dii^ 
penfation^  including  its  fcheme,  its  publication^ 
and  the  proof  which  God  has  afforded  us  of  its 
truth  ;  that  the  particular  parts  principally  ob- 
jeded  againft  in  this  whole  difpenfation^  are 
analogous  to  what  is  experienced  in  the  confti- 
tution  and  courfe  of  nature,  or  Providence ;  that 
the  chief  objedlions  themfelves,  which  are  al- 
leged againft  the  former,  are  no  other  than 
what  may  be  alleged  with  like  juftnefs  againft 
the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  faft  to  be 
inconclufive  ;  and  that  this  argument  from  ana- 
logy is  in  general,  unanfwerable,  undoubtedly 
of  weight,  and  very  material  on  the  fide  of  re- 
ligion*, notwithftanding  the  objedtions  which 
may  feem  to  lie  againft  it,  and  the  real  ground 
which  there  may  be  for  difference  of  opinion, 
as  to  the  particular  degree  of  weight  which  is 
to  be  laid  upon  it.  This  is  a  general  account 
of  what  may  be  looked  for  in  the  following 
treatife.  And  I  (hall  begin  it  with  that  which 
is  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  of  all  our 
fears  ;  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  which  are  of  any 
confideration  ;  I  mean  a  future  life. 

*  Ch.  VI,  VII.     <  Ch.  VIII. 


The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the 

Conftitution  and  Courfe 
of  Nature. 

Part  I.     OF  NATURAL  RELIGION. 

Chap.  I.    Of  a  Future  Life, 

nTRANGE  difficulties  havebecn 
raifed  by  fome  concerning  pcr- 
ibnal  identity,  or  the  lame- 
nefs  of  living  agents,  implied 
in  the  notion  of  our  extfling 
now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any 
two  fucceffive  moments  ;  which  whoever  thinks 
it  worth  while,  may  fee  confidered  in  the  firft 
differtation  at  the  end  of  this  treatife.  But  with- 
out regard  to  any  of  them  here,  let  us  confider 
what  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  the  feveral 
changes  which  we  have  undergone,  and  thofe 
which  we  know  we  may  undergo  without  being 
deftroycd,  fuggeft,  as  to  the  eiFedl  which  death 
may,  or  may  not,  have  upon  us ;  and  whether 
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it  be  not  from  thence  probable,  that  we  may 
furvive  this  change,  and  exifl  in  a  future  flate 
of  life  and  perception. 

I.  From  our  being  born  into  the  prefent 
world  in  the  helplefs  imperfedt  ftate  of  infancy, 
and  having  arrived  from  thence  to  mature  age, 
we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature  in  our 
own  fpecies,  that  the  fame  creatures,  the  fame 
individuals,  fhould  exift  in  degrees  of  life  and 
perception,  with  capacities  of  adtion,  of  enjoy- 
ment and  fufFcring,  in  one  period  of  their  being, 
greatly  different  from  thofe  appointed  them  in 
another  period  of  it.  And  in  other  creatures  the 
fame  law  holds.  For  the  difference  of  their 
capacities  and  flates  of  life  at  their  birth,  to  go 
no  higher,  and  in  maturity ;  the  change  of  worms 
into  flies,  and  the  vaft  enlargement  of  their  loco- 
motive powers  by  fuch  change :  and  birds  and 
infedts  burfting  the  fhell  their  habitation,  and  by 
this  means  entering  into  a  new  world,  furnifhed 
with  new  accommodations  for  them,  and  finding 
a  new  fphere  of  aftion  affigned  them  ;  thefe  arc 
inflances  of  this  general  law  of  nature.  And  all 
the  various  and  wonderful  transformations  of 
animals  are  to  be  taken  into  confideration  here. 
But  the  flates  of  life  in  which  we  ourfelves  exiflcd 
formerly  in  the  womb  and  in  our  infancy,  are 
almofl  as  different  from  our  prefent  in  mature 
age,  as  it  is  poffible  to  conceive  any  two  Aates 
or  degrees  of  life  can  be.  Therefore,  that  we 
are  to  exifl  hereafter  in  a  flate  as  different  fup-  ^ 
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pofc  from  our  prefent,  as  this  is  from  our  former, 
is  but  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature ;  ac- 
cording to  a  natural  order  or  appointment  of  the 
very  fame  kind  with  what  we  have  already  ex- 
perienced.^ 

II.  We  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities 
of  adtion,  of  happinefs  and  mifery ;  for  we  are 
confcious  of  adting,  of  enjoying  pleafure  and 
fuffering  pain.  Now  that  we  have  thefe  powers 
and  capacities  before  death,  is  a  prefumption 
that  we  fhall  retain  them  through  and  after 
death ;  indeed  a  probability  of  it  abundantly 
fufficient  to  a£t  upon,  unlefs  there  be  fome 
pofitive  reafon  to  think  that  death  is  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  thofe  living  powers :  becaufe  there  is  in 
every  cafe  a  probability,  that  all  things  will 
continue  as  we  experience  they  are,  in  all  re- 
ipe<5s,  except  thofe  in  which  we  have  fome  rea- 
fon to  think  they  will  be  altered.  This  is  that 
kind^  of  prefumption  or  probability  from  analogy, 
exprefled  in  the  very  word  continuance^  which 
ieems  our  only  natural  reafon  for  believing  the 
courfe  of  the  world  will  continue  to-morrow, 
as  it  has  done  fb  far  as  our  experience  or  know- 
ledge of  hiftory  can  carry  us  back.  Nay  it 
feems  our  only  reafon  for  believing,  that  any 
one  fubftance  now  exifting,  will  continue   to 


^  I  (ay  kind  of  prefumption  or  probability  \  for  I  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  there  is  the  fame  degree  of  convi<%on, 
that  our  living  powers  will  continue  after  death,  as  there  is, 
that  our  fubftances  will. 

C 
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cxift  a  moment  longer;  the  felf-exiftent  fub- 
ftance  only  excepted.  Thus  if  men  were  affured 
that  the  unknown  event,  death,  was  not  the 
deflrudtion  of  our  faculties  of  perception  and  of 
adion,  there  would  be  no  apprehenfion,  that  any 
other  power  or  event,  unconnedted  with  this  of 
death,  would  deftroy  thefe  faculties  juft  at  the 
inflant  of  each  creature's  death ;  and  therefore 
no  doubt  but  that  they  would  remain  after  it : 
which  (hows  the  high  probability  that  our  living 
powers  will  continue  after  death,  unlefs  there 
be  fome  ground  to  think  that  death  is  their  de- 
ftrudlion^  For,  if  it  would  be  in  a  manner 
certain  that  we  fhould  furvive  death,  provided 
it  were  certain  that  death  would  not  be  our  de- 
ftrudlion,  it  muft  be  highly  probable  we  (hall 
furvive  it,  if  there  be  no  ground  to  think  death 
will  be  our  deftrudlion. 

Now  though  I  think  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 

*  DeJlru6lion  of  living  powen  is  a  manner  of  expreffion  un- 
avoidably ambiguous ;  and  may  fignify  either,  the  deftruilim 
of  a  living  heing^fo  a$  that  the  fame  living  being  Jhall  be  un- 
capable  of  ever  perceiving  or  aSfing  again  at  all :  or  the  dejiruc^ 
tion  ofthofe  means  and  injiruments  by  which  it  is  capable  of  its 
prtfent  life^  of  its  prefentjlate  of  perception  and  of  aSfion.  It 
is  here  ufed  in  the  former  fenfe.  When  it  is  ufed  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  epithet  prefent  is  added.  The  lofs  of  a  man's  eye  is 
a  deftruiftion  of  living  powers  in  the  latter  fenfe.  But  we 
have  no  reafon  to  think  the  deftru£tion  of  living  powers,  in 
the  former  fenfe,  to  be  poflible.  We  have  no  mor6  reafon  to 
think  a  being,  endued  with  living  powers,  ever  lofes  them 
during  its  whole  exiftence,  than  to  believe  that  a  ftone  ever 
acquires  them. 
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that  prior  to  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a 
future  life  commonly  infifted  upon,  there  would 
arife  a  general  confufed  fufpicion^  that  in  the 
great  fhock  and  alteration  which  we  (hall  un- 
dergo by  deaths  we,  i.  e.  our  living  powers, 
might  be  wholly  deftroyed;  yet  even  prior  to 
thofe  proofs,  there  is  really  no  particular  dif- 
tindt  ground  or  reafon  for  this  appreheniion  at 
all,  io  far  as  I  can  find.  If  there  be,  it  mud 
arife  either  from  the  reafon  of  the  things  or  from 
the  analogy  of  nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  reafon  of  the 
things  that  death  is  the  deflrudtion  of  living 
agents,  becaufe  we  know  not  at  all  what  death 
is  in  itfelf ;  but  only  fome  of  its  effefls,  fuch  as 
the  diflblution  of  flefh,  fkin,  and  bones.  And 
thefe  effedts  do  in  no  wife  appear  to  imply  the 
deftrudtion  of  a  living  agent.  And  befides,  as 
we  are  greatly  in  the  dark  upon  what  the  exer- 
cife  of  our  living  powers  depends,  fo  we  are 
wholly  ignorant  what  the  powers  themfelves 
depend  upon ;  the  powers  themfelves  as  dif- 
tinguifhed,  not  only  from  their  adtual  exercife, 
but  alfb  from  the  prefent  capacity  of  exercifing 
them ;  and  as  oppofed  to  their  deflrudtion  :  for 
fleep,  or  however  a  fwoon,  fhows  us,  not  only 
that  thefe  powers  exift  when  they  are  not  ex- 
ercifed,  as  the  padive  power  of  motion  does  in 
inanimate  matter ;  but  fhows  alfo  that  they  exifl, 
when  there  is  no  prefent  capacity  of  exercifing 
them  :  or  that  the  capacities  of  exercifing  them 
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for  the  prefent,  as  well  as  the  adlual  exercife  of 
them,  may  be  fufpended,  and  yet  the  powers 
themfelves  remain  undeftroyed.  Since  then  wc 
know  not  at  all  upon  what  the  exiftence  of  our 
living  powers  depends,  this  (hows  further,  there 
can  no  probability  be  colleded  from  the  reafbn 
of  the  thing,  that  death  will  be  their  deilrudlion; 
becaufe  their  exiftence  may  depend  upon  fbme* 
what  in  no  degree  afFedled  by  death,  upon  fome- 
what  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  this  king  of  ter- 
rors. So  that  there  is  nothing  more  certain, 
than  that  the  reafon  of  the  thing  ftiows  us  no  con- 
ne<5ion  between  death,  and  the  deftrudtion  of 
livingagents.  Nor  can  we  find  any  thing  through- 
out the  whole  analogy  of  nature ^  to  afford  us  even 
the  flighteft  prefumption,  that  animals  ever  lofe 
their  living  powers ;  much  lefs,  if  it  were  pofli- 
ble,  that  they  lofe  them  by  death  :  for  we  have 
no  faculties  wherewith  to  trace  any  beyond  or 
through  it,  fo  as  to  fee  what  becomes  of  them. 
This  event  removes  them  from  our  view.  It 
deftroys  xh^fenjible  proof,  which  we  had  before 
their  death,  of  their  being  pofTefTed  of  living 
powers,  but  does  not  appear  to  afford  the  leaft 
reafon  to  believe  that  they  are,  then,  or  by  that 
event,  deprived  of  them. 

And  our  knowing,  that  they  were  poilefled 
of  thefe  powers,  up  to  the  very  period  to  which 
we  have  faculties  capable  of  tracing  them,  is 
itfelf  a  probability  of  their  retaining  them,  be- 
yond it.     And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a  fenfible 
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credibility  is  given  to  it,  by  obferving  the  very 
great  and  aflonifhing  changes  which  we  have 
experienced  ;  fo  great,  tliat  our  exiftence  in  an- 
other ftate  of  life,  of  perception  and  of  adtion, 
will  be  but  according  to  a  method  of  providen- 
tial condudt,  the  like  to  which  has  been  already 
exercifed  even  with  regard  to  ourfelves ;  accord- 
ing to  a  courfe  of  nature,  the  like  to  which  we 
have  already  gone  through. 

However  as  one  cannot  but  be  greatly  fenfi- 
ble,  how  difficult  it  is  to  filence  imagination 
enough  to  make  the  voice  of  reafon  even  dif- 
tindtly  heard  in  this  cafe ;  as  we  are  accuflomed, 
from  our  youth  up,  to  indulge  that  forward  de- 
lufive  faculty,  ever  obtruding  beyond  its  fphere ; 
of  fome  affiftance  indeed  to  apprehenfion,  but 
the  author  of  all  error  :  as  we  plainly  lofe  our- 
felves in  grofs  and  crude  conceptions  of  things, 
taking  for  granted  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
what  indeed  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of;  it  may 
be  proper  to  confider  the  imaginary  prefump- 
tions,  that  death  will  be  our  deftrudion,  arifing 
from  thefe  kinds  of  early  and  lading  prejudices ; 
and  to  fhow  how  little  they  can  really  amount 
to,  even  though  we  cannot  wholly  diveft  our- 
felves of  them.     And, 

I.  All  prefumption  of  death's  being  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  living  beings,  muft  go  upon  fuppofi- 
tion  that  they  are  compounded,  and  fo  difcerpti- 
ble.  But  fince  confcioufnefs  is  a  fingle  and  in- 
divifible  power,  it  (hould  feem  that  the  fubjeft 
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in  which  it  refides,  muft  be  fo  too.  For  were 
the  motion  of  any  particle  of  matter  abfolotely 
one  and  indivifible,  fo  as  that  it  fhould  imply  a 
contradi£tion  to  fuppofe  part  of  this  motion  to 
exift,  and  part  not  to  exift,  i.  e.  part  of  this 
matter  to  move,  and  part  to  be  at  reft ;  then  its 
power  of  motion  would  be  indivifible ;  and  io 
alfo  would  the  fubjeft  in  which  the  power  in- 
heres, namely,  the  particle  of  matter :  for  if  this 
could  be  divided  into  two,  one  part  might  be 
moved  and  the  other  at  reft,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  fuppofition.  In  like  manner  it  has  been 
argued  ^  and,  for  any  thing  appearing  to  the  con- 
trary, juftly,  that  fince  the  perception  or confciouf- 
nefs,  which  we  have  of  our  own  exiftence,  is  in- 
divifible, fo  as  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  fup- 
pofe one  part  of  it  fhould  be  here  and  the  other 
there,  the  perceptive  power,  or  the  power  of 
confcioufnefs,  is  indivifible  too,  and  confequently 
the  fubjedt  in  which  it  refides,  i.  e.  the  confeious 
being.  Now  upon  fuppofition  that  living  agent 
each  man  calls  himfelf,  is  thus  a  fingle  being, 
which  there  is  at  leaft  no  more  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving than  in  conceiving  it  to  be  a  compound, 
and  of  which  there  is  the  proof  now  mentioned, 
it  follows,  that  our  organized  bodies  are  no  more 
ourfelves,  or  part  of  ourfelves,  than  any  other 
matter  around  us.     And  it  is  as  eafy  to  conceive 


'  See  Dr.  Clarke* i  letter  to  Mr.  Dodwelly  and  the  defences 
of  it. 
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how  matter,  which  is  no  part  of  ourfelves,  may 
be  appropriated  to  us  in  the  manner  which  our 
prefent  bodies  are,  as  how  we  can  receive  im- 
preflions  from,  and  have  power  over  any  matter. 
It  is  as  eafy  to  conceive,  that  we  may  exift  out 
of  bodies  as  in  them  :  that  we  might  have  ani- 
mated bodies  of  any  other  organs  and  fenfes 
wholly  different  from  thefe  now  given  us ;  and 
that  we  may  hereafter  animate  thefe  fame  or 
new  bodies  varioufly  modified  and  organized,  as 
to  conceive  how  we  can  animate  flich  bodies  as 
our  prefent.  And  laftly,  the  difTolution  of  all 
thefe  fcveral  organized  bodies,  fuppofing  our- 
felves to  have  fucceffively  animated  them,  would 
have  no  more  conceivable  tendency  to  deflroy 
the  living  beings  ourfelves,  or  deprive  us  of  liv- 
ing faculties,  the  faculties  of  perception  and  of 
adtion,  than  the  difTolution  of  any  foreign  mat- 
ter, which  we  are  capable  of  receiving  impref^ 
fions  from,  and  making  ufe  of  for  the  common 
occafions  of  life. 

II.  The  fimplicity  and  abfolute  onenefs  of  a 
living  agent  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
be  properly  proved  by  experimental  obfervations. 
But  as  thefe j^//  in  with  the  fuppofition  of  its 
unity,  fo  they  plainly  lead  us  to  conclude  cer- 
tainly, that  our  grofs  organized  bodies,  with 
which  we  perceive  the  objedls  of  fenfe,  and 
with  which  we  aft,  are  no  part  of  ourfelves ; 
and  therefore  fhow  us,  that  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  their  deftrudtion  to  be  ours  :  even  with- 
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out  determining  whether  our  living  fubftances 
be  material  or  immaterial.     For  we  fee  by  ex- 
perience, that  men  may  lofe  their  limbs,  their 
organs  of  fenfe,  and  even  the  greateft  part  of 
thefe  bodies,  and  yet  remain  the  fame  living 
agents.     And  perfons  can  trace  up  the  exiftence 
of  themfelves  to  a  time,  when  the  bulk  of  their 
bodies  was  extremely  fmall,  in  comparifon  of 
what  it  is  in  mature  age :    and  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  they  might  then  have  loft  a  con- 
fiderable  part  of  that  fmall  body,  and  yet  have 
remained  the  fame  living  agents ;  as  they  may 
now  lofe  great  part  of  their  prefent  body  and 
remain  fo.     And  it  is  certain,  that  the  bodies  of 
all  animals  are  in   a  conftant  flux,  from  that 
never-ceafing  attrition  which  there  is  in  every 
part  of  them.    Now  things  of  this  kind  unavoid- 
ably teach  us  to  diftinguifti  between  thefe  living 
agents  ourfelves  and  large  quantities  of  matter, 
in  which  we  are  very  nearly  interefted;    fince 
thefe  may  be  alienated,  and  actually  are  in  a  daily 
courfe  of  fucceflion,  and  changing  their  owners ; 
whilft  we  are  aflured,  that  each  living  agent  re- 
mains one  and  the  fame  permanent  living  being^. 
And  this  general  obfervation  leads  us  on  to  the 
following  ones. 

Firft,  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining  by 
experience,  what  is  the  certain  bulk  of  the  living 
being  each  man  calls  himfelf :  and  yet,  till  it  be 


See  Dijfertation  i. 
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determined  that  it  is  larger  in  bulk  than  the  folid 
elementary  particles  of  matter,  which  there  is 
no  ground  to  thinK  any  living  power  in  nature 
can  diilblve,  there  is  no  fort  of  reafbn  to  think 
death  to  be  the  difTolution  of  it,  of  the  living 
being,  even  though  it  fhould  not  be  abfolutely 
indifcerptible. 

Secondly,  From  our  being  fo  nearly  related  to 
and  interefted  in  certain  fyflems  of  matter,  fup- 
pofe  our  fle(h  and  bones,  and  afterwards  ceaiing 
to  be  at  all  related  to  them,  the  living  agents 
ourfelves  remaining  all  this  while  undeftroyed, 
notwithflanding  fuch  alienation ;  and  confe- 
quently  thefe  fyftems  of  matter  not  being  our- 
felves; it  follows  further,  that  we  have  no  ground 
to  conclude  any  other,  fuppofe  internal fyjiems  of 
matter,  to  be  the  living  agents  ourfelves ;  becaufe 
we  can  have  no  ground  to  conclude  this,  but  from 
our  relation  to  and  intereft  in  fuch  other  fyflems 
of  matter :  and  therefore  we  can  have  no  reafon 
to  conclude  what  befalls  thofe  fyftems  of  matter 
at  death,  to  be  the  deftrudtion  of  the  living  agents. 
We  have  already  feveral  times  over  loft  a  great 
part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  our  body,  accord- 
ing to  certain  common  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature; 
yet  we  remain  the  fame  living  agents  :  when  we 
fhall  lofe  as  great  a  part,  or  the  whole,  by  an- 
other common  eftablifhed  law  of  nature,  death ; 
why  may  we  not  alfo  remain  the  fame  ?  That 
the  alienation  has  been  gradual  in  one  cafe,  and 
in  the  other  will  be  more  at  once,   does  not 
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prove  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  Wc  have  pafled 
undeftroyed  through  thofe  many  and  great  revo- 
lutions of  matter,  io  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
us  ourfelves ;  why  fliould  we  imagine  death  will 
be  fo  fatal  to  us  ?  Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that 
what  is  thus  alienated  or  loft,  is  no  part  of  our 
original  folid  body,  but  only  adventitious  matter ; 
becaufe  we  may  lofe  entire  limbs,  which  mufl 
have  contained  many  folid  parts  and  veflels  of 
the  original  body :  or  if  this  be  not  admitted, 
we  have  no  proof,  that  any  of  thefe  folid  parts 
are  diflblved  or  alienated  by  death.  Though, 
by  the  way,  we  are  very  nearly  related  to  that 
extraneous  or  adventitious  matter,  whilft  it  con- 
tinues united  to  and  diflending  the  feveral  parts 
of  our  folid  body.  But  after  all ;  the  relation  a 
perfon  bears  to  thofe  parts  of  his  body,  to  which 
he  is  the  moft  nearly  related ;  what  does  it  ap- 
pear to  amount  to  but  this,  that  the  living  agent, 
and  thofe  parts  of  the  body,  mutually  affedl  each 
other  ?  And  the  fame  thing,  the  fame  thing  in 
kind  though  not  in  degree,  may  be  faid  of  all 
foreign  matter,  which  gives  us  ideas,  and  which 
we  have  any  power  over.  From  thefe  obferva- 
tions  the  whole  ground  of  the  imagination  is 
removed,  that  the  diflblution  of  any  matter  is  the 
deftrudiion  of  a  living  agent,  from  the  intereft 
he  once  had  in  fuch  matter. 

Thirdly,  If  we  confider  our  body  fomewhat 
more  diftindlly,  as  made  up  of  organs  and  inftru- 
ments  of  perception  and  of  motion,  it  will  bring  us 
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to  the  fame  concluiion.  Thus  the  common  optical 
experiments  (how,  and  even  the  obfcrvation  how 
fight  is  afilfted  by  glafies  fhows,  that  we  fee 
with  our  eyes  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  we  fee  with 
glaflfes.  Nor  is  there  any  reafon  to  believe,  that 
we  fee  with  them  in  any  other  fenfe ;  any  other, 
I  mean,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  the  eye 
itfelf  a  percipient.  The  like  is  to  be  faid  of 
hearing :  and  our  feeling  diftant  folid  matter  by 
means  of  fomewhat  in  our  hand,  feeinsan  inftance 
of  the  like  kind,  as  to  the  fubjedt  we  are  con- 
fidering.  All  thefe  are  inftances  of  foreign  mat- 
ter, or  fuch  as  is  no  part  of  our  body,  being 
inftrumental  in  preparing  objects  for,  and  con- 
veying them  to,  the  perceiving  power,  in  a  man- 
ner fimilar  or  like  to  the  manner,  in  which  our 
organs  of  fenfe  prepare  and  convey  them.  Both 
are  in  a  like  way  inftruments  of  our  receiving  fuch 
ideas  from  external  objedts,  as  the  Author  of  na- 
ture appointed  thofe  external  objedls  to  be  the  oc- 
cafions  of  exciting  in  us.  However  glafles  are  evi- 
dently inftances  of  this ;  namely  of  matter  which 
is  no  part  of  our  body,  preparing  objedts  for  and 
conveying  them  towards  the  perceiving  power, 
in  like  manner  as  our  bodily  organs  do.  And 
if  we  fee  with  our  eyes  only  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  we  do  with  glafiles,  the  like  may  juftly  be 
concluded,  from  analogy,  of  all  our  other  fenfes. 
It  is  not  intended,  by  any  thing  here  faid,  to 
affirm,  that  the  whole  apparatus  of  vifion,  or  of 
perception  by  any  other  of  our  fenfes,  can  be 
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traced^  through  all  its  fteps,  quite  up  to  the  living 
power  of  feeing,  or  perceiving  :  but  that  fo  far 
as  it  can  be  traced  by  experimental  obfervations, 
fo  far  it  appears,  that  our  organs  of  fenfe  prepare 
and  convey  on  objedts,  in  order  to  their  being 
perceived,  in  like  manner  as  foreign  matter  does, 
without  affording  any  fhadow  of  appearance,  that 
they  themfelves  perceive.  And  that  we  have  no 
reafon  to  think  our  organs  of  fenfe  percipients, 
is  confirmed  by  inffances  of  perfons  lofing  fbme 
of  them,  the  living  beings  themfelves,  their  for- 
mer occupiers,  remaining  unimpaired.  It  is 
confirmed  alfo  by  the  experience  of  dreams ;  by 
which  we  find  we  are  at  prefent  poflefled  of  a 
latent,  and,  what  would  otherwiie  be,  an  un- 
imagined  unknown  power  of  perceiving  feniible 
objects,  in  as  flrong  and  lively  a  manner  without 
our  external  organs  of  fenfe  as  with  them. 

So  alfo  with  regard  to  our  power  of  moving, 
or  directing  motion  by  will  and  choice  :  upon  the 
deftrudtion  of  a  limb,  this  active  power  remains, 
as  it  evidently  feems,  unlefTened ;  fo  as  that  the 
living  being,  who  has  fuffered  this  lofs,  would 
be  capable  of  moving  as  before,  if  it  had  another 
limb  to  move  with.  It  can  walk  by  the  help 
of  an  artificial  leg,  juff  as  it  can  make  ufe  of  a 
pole  or  a  lever,  to  reach  towards  itfelf  and  to 
move  things,  beyond  the  length  and  the  power 
of  its  natural  arm :  and  this  laft  it  does  in  the 
fame  manner  as  it  reaches  and  moves,  with  its 
natural  arm,  things  nearer  and  of  lefs  weight. 
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Nor  is  there  fb  much  as  any  appearance  of  our 
limbs  being  endued  with  a  power  of  moving  or 
direfting  themfelves  ;  though  they  are  adapted, 
like  the  feveral  parts  of  a  machine,  to  be  the 
inflruments  of  motion  to  each  other ;  and  fome 
parts  of  the  lame  limb,  to  be  inflruments  of  mo- 
tion to  other  parts  of  it. 

Thus  a  man  determines,  that  he  will  look  at 
fuch  an  objed:  through  a  microfcope ;  or  being 
lame  fuppofes,  that  he  will  walk  to  fuch  a  place 
with  a  flafF  a  week  hence.  His  eyes  and  his 
feet  no  more  determine  in  thefe  cafes,  than  the 
microfcope  and  the  ftafF.  Nor  is  there  any 
ground  to  think  they  any  more  put  the  deter- 
mination in  practice ;  or  that  his  eyes  are  the 
feers  or  his  feet  the  movers,  in  any  other  than 
in  fuch  a  ienfe  as  the  microfcope  and  the  flafF 
arc.  Upon  the  whole  then,  our  organs  of  fcnfe 
and  our  limbs  are  certainly  inflruments,  which 
the  living  perfons  ourfelves  make  ufe  of  to  per- 
ceive and  move  with :  there  is  not  any  proba- 
bility, that  there  are  anymore;  nor  confequently, 
that  we  have  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  them, 
than  what  we  may  have  to  any  other  foreign 
matter  formed  into  inflruments  of  perception 
and  motion,  fuppofe  into  a  microfcope  or  a  flafF; 
(I  fay  any  other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am  not 
fpeaking  of  the  degree  of  it :)  nor  confequently 
is  there  any  probability,  that  the  alienation  or 
diflblution  of  thefe  inflruments  is  the  deflrudtion 
of  the  perceiving  and  moving  agent. 
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And  thus  our  finding,  that  the  diilblution  of 
matter,  in  which  living  beings  were  moft  nearly 
interefted,  is  not  their  diflblution ;  and  that  the 
deftrudtion  of  feveral  of  the  organs  and  inftru- 
ments  of  perception  and  of  motion  belonging  to 
them,  is  not  their  deftrudtion ;  ftiows  demon- 
ftratively,  that  there  is  no  ground  to  think  that 
the  difTolution  of  any  other  matter,  or  deftruc- 
tion  of  any  other  organs  and  inftruments,  will 
be  the  diilblution  or  deftrudlion  of  living  agents, 
from  the  like  kind  of  relation.  And  we  have 
no  reafon  to  think  we  (land  in  any  other  kind 
of  relation  to  any  thing  which  we  find  difiblved 
by  death. 

But  it  is  faid  thefe  obfervations  are  equally  ap- 
plicable to  brutes ;  and  it  is  thought  an  infuper- 
able  difficulty  that  they  fhould  be  immortal,  and 
by  confequence  capable  of  everlafting  happinefs. 
Now  this  manner  of  expreffion  is  both  invidious 
and  weak :  but  the  thing  intended  by  it,  is  really 
no  difficulty  at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  natural 
or  moral  confideration.  For,  firft,  fuppofe  the 
invidious  thing  defigned  in  fuch  a  manner  of 
expreffion,  were  really  implied,  as  it  is  not  in 
the  lead,  in  the  natural  immortality  of  brutes  ; 
namely,  that  they  muft  arrive  at  great  attain- 
ments, and  become  rational  and  moral  agents; 
even  this  would  be  no  difficulty  :  fince  we  know 
not  what  latent  powers  and  capacities  they  may 
be  endued  with.  There  was  once,  prior  to  ex- 
perience, as  great  prefumption  againfl  human 
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creatures,  as  there  is  againfl:  the  brute  creatures, 
arriving  at  that  degree  of  underflanding,  which 
we  have  in  mature  age.  For  we  can  trace  up 
ourownexiftence  to  the  fame  original  with  theirs. 
And  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature, 
that  creatures,  endued  with  capacities  of  virtue 
and  religion,  fhould  be  placed  in  a  condition  of 
being,  in  which  they  are  altogether  without  the 
ufe  of  them,  for  a  confiderable  length  of  their 
duration;  as  in  infancy  and  childhood.  And 
great  part  of  mankind  go  out  of  theprefent  world, 
before  they  come  to  the  exercife  of  thefe  capa- 
cities in  any  degree  at  all.  But  then,  fecondly,  the 
natural  immortality  of  brutes  does  not  in  the 
lead  imply,  that  they  are  endued  with  any  latent 
capacities  of  a  rational  or  moral  nature.  And 
the  economy  of  the  univerfe  might  require,  that 
there  fhould  be  living  creatures  without  any  ca- 
pacities of  this  kind.  And  all  difficulties,  as  to 
the  manner  how  they  are  to  be  difpofed  of,  are 
fo  apparently  and  wholly  founded  in  our  ignor- 
ance, that  it  is  wonderful  they  fhould  be  infifled 
upon  by  any,  but  fuch  as  are  weak  enough  to 
think  they  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  fyflem 
of  things.  There  is  then  abfolutely  nothing  at 
all  in  this  objection,  which  is  fb  rhetorically 
urged  againfl  the  greatefl  part  of  the  natural 
proofs  or  prefumptions  of  the  immortality  of  hu- 
man minds :  I  fay  the  greatefl  part ;  for  it  is  lefs 
applicable  to  the  following  obfervation,  which  is 
more  peculiar  to  mankind. 
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III.  That  as  it  is  evident  our  prefent  powers 
and  capacities  of  reafon^  memory,  and  affedion, 
do  not  depend  upon  our  grofs  bodies  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  perception  by  our  organs  of  fenfe 
does ;  fo  they  do  not  appear  to  depend  upon  it 
at  all  in  any  fuch  manner,  as  to  give  ground  to 
think,  that  the  diflblution  of  this  body,  will  be 
the  deftrudiion  of  thefe  our  prefent  powers  of 
refledtion,  as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  fenfation  ; 
or  to  give  ground  to  conclude,  even  that  it  will 
be  io  much  as  a  fufpenfion  of  the  former. 

Human  creatures  exifl:  at  prefent  in  two  flates 
of  life  and  perception,  greatly  different  from  each  * 
other ;  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  laws, 
and  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments  and  fufferings. 
When  any  of  our  fenfes  are  affedted  or  appetites 
gratified  with  the  objedls  of  them,  we  may  be 
faid  to  exifl  or  live  in  a  flate  of  fenfation.  When 
none  of  our  fenfes  are  affedted  or  appetites  grati- 
fied, and  yet  we  perceive,  and  reafon,  and  aft ;  we 
may  be  faid  to  exift  or  live  in  a  flate  of  reflec- 
tion. Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  any 
thing  which  is  diflblved  by  death,  is  any  way 
necefTary  to  the  living  being  in  this  its  flate  of 
refledion,  after  ideas  are  gained.  For  though, 
from  our  prefent  conflitution  and  condition  of 
being,  our  external  organs  of  fenfe  are  neceflary 
for  conveying  in  ideas  to  our  reflefting  powers, 
as  carriages  and  levers  and  fcaffblds  are  in  ar- 
chitefture :  yet  when  thefe  ideas  are  brought  in, 
we  are  capable  of  refledling  in  the  mofl  intenfe 
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degree,  and  of  enjoying  the  greateft  pleafure  and 
feeling  the  greateft  pain  by  means  of  that  reflec- 
tion, without  any  aififtance  from  our  fenfes ;  and 
without  any  at  all,  which  we  know  of,  from  that 
body  which  will  be  diflblved  by  death.  It  does 
not  appear  then,  that  the  relation  of  this  grofs 
body  to  the  reflecting  being  is,  in  any  degree, 
neccfllary  to  thinking ;  to  our  intellectual  enjoy- 
ments or  fufFerings :  nor  confequently,  that  the 
difl!blution  or  alienation  of  the  former  by  death, 
will  be  the  deftrudlion  of  thofe  prefent  powers, 
which  render  us  capable  of  this  ftate  of  refledlion. 
Further,  there  are  inftances  of  mortal  difeafes, 
which  do  not  at  all  aflfedl  our  prefent  intellec- 
tual powers;  and  this  aflfords  a  prefumption, 
that  thofe  difeafes  will  not  deftroy  thefe  prefent 
powers.  Indeed,  from  the  obfervations  made 
above^,  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  prefumption, 
from  their  mutually  affecting  each  other,  that 
the  diflblution  of  the  body  is  the  deftrudtion  of 
the  living  agent.  And  by  the  fame  reafbning, 
it  muft  appear  too,  that  there  is  no  prefumption, 
from  their  mutually  affeding  each  other,  that 
the  diflblution  of  the  body,  is  the  deftrudion  of 
our  prefent  refledling  powers ;  but  inftances  of 
their  not  afFedling  each  other,  afford  a  prefump- 
tion of  the  contrary.  Inftances  of  mortal  difeafes 
not   impairing   our  prefent  reflefting  powers, 

evidently  turn  our  thoughts  even  from  imagining 

.  _     ..  ' 

*  Pp.  24,  25. 
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fuch  difeafes  to  be  the  deftrudtion  of  them.  Se- 
veral things  indeed  greatly  afFedl  all  our  living 
powers,  and  at  length  fufpend  the  exercife  of 
them  ;  as  for  inftance  drowfinefs,  increafing  till 
it  ends  in  found  fleep :  and  from  hence,  we  might 
have  imagined  it  would  deftroy  them,  till  we 
found  by  experience  the  weaknefs  of  this  way 
of  judging.  But  in  the  difeafes  now  mentioned, 
there  is  not  fomuch  as  this  {hadow  of  proba- 
bility, to  lead  us  to  any  fuch  conclufion,  as  to 
the  reflediing  powers  which  we  have  at  prefent. 
For  in  thofe  difeafes,  perfons  the  moment  before 
death  appear  to  be  in  the  higheft  vigour  of  life. 
They  difcover  apprehenfion,  memory,  reafon,  all 
entire  ;  with  the  utmoft  force  of  afFedlion ;  fenfe 
of  a  charadler,  of  fhame  and  honour ;  and  the 
higheft  mental  enjoyments  and  fufferings,  even 
to  the  laft  gafp  :  and  thefe  furely  prove  even 
greater  vigour  of  life  than  bodily  ftrength  does. 
Now  what  pretence  is  there  for  thinking,  that 
a  progreflive  difeafe  when  arrived  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree, I  mean  that  degree  which  is  mortal,  will 
deftroy  thofe  powers,  which  were  not  impaired, 
which  were  not  afFefted  by  it,  during  its  whole 
progrefs  quite  up  to  that  degree  ?  And  if  death 
by  difeafes  of  this  kind,  is  not  the  deftrudtion  of 
our  prefent  reflefting  powers,  it  will  fcarce  be 
thought  that  death  by  any  other  means  is. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  general  obfervation  may 
be  carried  on  further  :  and  there  appears  fo  little 
connection  between  our  bodily  powers  of  fenfa- 
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tion,  and  our  prefent  powers  of  refledtion,  that 
there  is  no  reafon  to  conclude,  that  death,  which 
deftroys  the  former,  does  fo  much  as  fufpend  the 
exercife  of  the  latter,  or  interrupt  our  continuing 
to  exift  in  the  like  ftate  of  refledtion  which  we 
do  now.  For  fufpenfiori  of  reafon,  memory,  and 
the  aifedtions  which  they  excite,  is  no  part  of 
the  idea  of  death,  nor  is  implied  in  our  notion 
of  it.  And  our  daily  experiencing  thefe  powers 
to  be  exercifed,  without  any  ailiftance,  that  we 
know  of,  from  thofe  bodies,  which  will  be  dif- 
folved  by  death ;  and  our  finding  often,  that  the 
exercife  of  them  is  fo  lively  to  the  laft ;  thefe 
things  afford  a  fenfible  apprehenfion,  that  death 
may  not  perhaps  be  fo  much  as  a  difcontinuance 
of  the  exercife  of  thefe  powers,  nor  of  the  enjoy- 
ments and  fufferings  which  it  implies^.  So  that 
our  poflhumous  life,  whatever  there  may  be  in 
it  additional  to  our  prefent,  yet  may  not  be  en- 
tirely beginning  anew ;  but  going  on.  Death 
may,  in  fomc  fort,  and  in  fome  refpedts,  anfwer 
to  our  birth,  which  is  not  a  fufpenfion  of  the 
faculties  which  we  had  before  it,  or  a  total  change 

*  There  are  three  diftin£i  queftions,  relating  to  a  future  life, 
here  confidered :  Whether  death  be  the  deftrudion  of  living 
agents ;  if  not,  Whether  it  be  the  deftrudlion  of  their  prefent 
powers  of  refledlion,  as  it  certainly  is  the  deftrudtion  of  their 
prefent  powers  of  fenfation ;  and  if  not,  Whether  it  be  the 
fufpenfion,  or  difcontinuance  of  the  exercife,  of  thefe  prefent 
refleding  powers.  Now  if  there  be  no  reafon  to  believe  the 
lafl,  there  will  be,  if  that  were  poffible,  lefs  for  the  next,  and 
lefs  flill  for  the  firfl. 
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of  the  ftatc  of  life  in  which  we  exifted  when  in 
the  womb ;  but  a  continuation  of  both,  with  fuch 
and  fuch  great  alterations. 

Nay,  for  aught  we  know  of  ourfelves,  of  our 
prefent  life  and  of  death,  death  may  immediately, 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  put  us  into  a 
higher  and  more  enlarged  ftate  of  life,  as  our 
birth  does^ ;  a  ftate  in  which  our  capacities,  and 
fphere  of  perception  and  of  aftion,  may  be  much 
greater  than  at  prefent.  For  as  our  relation  to 
our  external  organs  of  fenfe,  renders  us  capable 
ofexifting  in  our  prefent  ftate  of  fenfation;  fo 
it  may  be  the  only  natural  hindrance  to  our  ex- 
ifting,  immediately  and  of  courfe,  ina  high  cr 
ftate  of  refleftion.  The  truth  is,  reafon  does  not 
at  all  ftiow  us,  in  what  ftate  death  naturally  leaves 
us.  But  were  we  fure  that  it  would  fufpend  all 
our  perceptive  and  active  powers ;  yet  the  fuf- 
penfion  of  a  power  and  the  deftru(5lion  of  it,  arc 
effedts  fo  totally  different  in  kind,  as  we  experi- 
ence from  deep  and  a  fwoon,  that  we  cannot  in 
any  wife  argue  from  one  to  the  other ;  or  con- 
clude even  to  the  loweft  degree  of  probability, 
that  the  fame  kind  of  force  which  is  fufficient  to 


*  This,  according  to  Straboj  was  the  opinion  of  the  Brack* 
mans  J  vo/ju(etv  /jih  ya^  iv\  rov  /jisv  evOah  fiiov^  ug  av  oucfArw  HuofjLmtv 
tivai'  rov  ii  ^avarov,  ysvea-iv  eig  rov  ovrotf  Plov,  km  rov  euiau/Mva  roTg 
fiXoo-o^YKraa-r  Lib.  XV.  p.  1039.  ^^*  Amft.  1 707.  To  which  opi- 
nion perhaps  Antoninus  may  allude  in  thefe  words,  Sag  vuv  vefifii* 
vtifj  vort  e/aQ^vov  k»  rUf  yar^of  rUg  yuvouxog  ch  kie)\Bri,  irvg  EH^iXMff^ 
6at  riiv  ifav  ev  ^  ro  li^vxi^iov  <rH  t5  i\ir(H  rirn  eMvea-arM,  Lib.  IX. 
c.  3. 
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fufpend  our  faculties^  though  it  be  increafed  ever 
fo  muchy  will  be  fufficient  to  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  obfervations  together  may  be  fufficient 
to  fliow,  how  little  prefumption  there  is,  that 
death  is  the  deflrudlion  of  human  creatures. 
However  there  is  the  (hadow  of  an  analogy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is ;  the  fup- 
pofed  likenefs  which  is  obferved  between  the 
decay  of  vegetables,  and  of  living  creatures. 
And  this  likenefs  is  indeed  fufficient  to  afford 
the  poets  very  apt  alluiions  to  the  flowers  of  the 
field,  in  their  pictures  of  the  frailty  of  our  pre- 
fent  life.  But  in  reafon,  the  analogy  is  fo  far 
from  holding,  that  there  appears  no  ground  even 
for  the  comparifoi^^  as  to  the  prefent  queflion ; 
becaufe  one  of  the  two  fubjedls  compared,  is 
wholly  void  of  that  which  is  the  principal  and 
chief  thing  in  the  other,  the  power  of  perception 
and  of  adtion  ;  and  which  is  the  only  thing  we  are 
inquiring  about  the  continuance  of.  So  that  the 
deflrudlion  of  a  vegetable,  is  an  event  not  iimilar 
or  analogous  to  the  deftrudlion  of  a  living  agents 

But  if,  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off 
the  delufive  cuflom  of  fubflituting  imagination 
in  the  room  of  experience,  we  would  confine 
ourfelves  to  what  we  do  know  and  underfland ; 
if  we  would  argue  only  from  that,  and  from  that 
form  our  expectations ;  it  would  appear  at  firft 
fight,  that  as  no  probability  of  living  beings  ever 
ceafing  to  be  fb,  can  be  concluded  from  the  rea- 
fon of  the  thing ;  fb  none  can  be  collefted  from 
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the  analogy  of  nature ;  becaufe  we  cannot  trace 
any  living  beings  beyond  death.  But  as  we  are 
confcious  that  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of 
perception  and  of  adtion,  and  are  living  perfons ; 
what  we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we  fliall  continue 
fo,  till  we  forefee  fome  accident  or  event,  which 
will  endanger  thofe  capacities,  or  be  likely  to 
deftroy  us  :  which  death  does  in  no  wiftf  appear 
to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  we 
may  pafs  into  new  fcenes,  and  a  new  ftate  of  life 
and  adtion,  juft  as  naturally  as  we  came  into  the 
prefent.  And  this  new  ftate  may  naturally  be 
a  focial  one.  And  the  advantages  of  it,  advan- 
tages of  every  kind,  may  natprally  be  beftowed, 
according  to  fome  fixed  general  laws  of  wifdom, 
upon  every  one  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of 
his  virtue.  And  though  the  advantages  of  that 
future  natural  ftate  (hould  not  be  beftowed,  as 
thefe  of  the  prefent  in  fome  meafure  are,  by  the 
will  of  the  fociety;  but  entirely  by  his  more  im- 
mediate adlion,  upon  whom  the  whole  frame  of 
nature  depends  :  yet  this  diftribution  may  be  juft 
as  natural,  as  their  being  diftributed  here  by  the 
inftrumentality  of  men.  And  indeed,  though 
oneftiould  allow  any  confufed  undetermined  fenfe 
which  people  pleafe  to  put  upon  the  word  na- 
tural j  it  would  be  a  fliortnefs  of  thought  fcarce 
credible,  to  imagine,  that  no  fyftem  or  courfe  of 
things  can  be  fo,  but  only  what  we  fee  at  pre- 
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(cnt^ :  efpecially  whilft  the  probability  of  a  future 
life,  or  the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  is 
admitted  upon  the  evidence  of  reafon  ;  becaufe 
this  is  really  both  admitting  and  denying  at  once, 
a  jftate  of  being  different  from  the  prefent  to  be 
natural.  But  the  only  diftind:  meaning  of  that 
word  h^  Jiatedy  Jixed^  ox  fettled:  fince  what  is 
natural,  as  much  requires  and  prefuppofes  an  in- 
telligent agent  to  render  it  fo,  i.  e.  to  effeft  it 
continually,  or  at  ftated  times ;  as  what  is  fuper- 
natural  or  miraculous  does  to  efFe<ft  it  for  once. 
And  from  hence  it  muft  follow,  that  perfons* 
notion  of  what  is  natural,  will  be  enlarged  in 
proportion  to  their  greater  knowledge  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  the  difpenfations  of  his  pro- 
vidence. Nor  is  there  anyabfurdity  in  fuppofing, 
that  there  may  be  beings  in  the  univerfe,  whofe 
capacities,  and  knowledge,  and  views,  may  be 
fo  extenfive,  as  that  the  whole  Chriftian  difpen-r 
fation  may  to  them  appear  natural,  i.  e.  analo- 
gous or  conformable  to  God's  dealings  with  other 
parts  of  his  creation ;  as  natural  as  the  vifible 
known  courfe  of  things  appears  to  us.  For  there 
feems  fcarce  any  other  poffible  fenfe  to  be  put 
upon  the  word,  but  that  only  in  which  it  is  here 
ufed  ;  Jimilar^Jiated^  or  uniform. 

This  credibility  of  a  future  life,  which  has 
been  here  infifted  upon,  how  little  foever  it  may 


^  See  Ch.  ii.  Part  ii.  and  Ch.  iii.  Part  ii. 
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fatisfy  our  curiofity,  feems  to  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  religion^  in  like  manner  as  a  demonflra- 
tive  proof  would.  Indeed  a  proof,  even  a  de- 
monftrative  one,  of  a  future  life,  would  not  be 
a  proof  of  religion.  For  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter,  is  juft  as  reconcileable  with  the  fcheme 
of  atheifm,  and  as  well  to  be  accounted  for  by 
it,  as  that  we  are  now  alive,  is :  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  argue  from 
that  fcheme,  that  there  can  be  no  future  ftate. 
But  as  religion  implies  a  future  flate,  any  pre- 
fumption  againfl  this,  is  a  prefumption  againft 
religion.  And  the  foregoing  obfervations  re- 
move all  prefumptions  of  that  fort,  and  prove 
to  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  probability,  one 
fundamental  dodlrine  of  religion ;  which,  if  be- 
lieved, would  greatly  open  and  difpofe  the  mind 
ferioufly  to  attend  to  the  general  evidence  of 
the  whole. 
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Of  the  Government  of  God  by  Rewards  and  Punt/h^ 
ments ;  and  particularly  of  the  latter. 

[HAT  which  makes  the  queflion  con- 
cerning a  future  life,  to  be  of  fo 
great  importance  to  us,  is  our  capa- 
city of  happinefs  and  mifery.  And 
that  which  makes  the  confideration  of  it,  to  be 
of  fb  great  importance  to  us,  is  the  fuppofition 
of  our  happinefs  and  mifery  hereafter  depending 
upon  our  aftions  here.  Curiofity  indeed  could 
not  but  fbmetimes  bring  a  fubjedl,  in  which  we 
may  be  fo  highly  interefted,  to  our  thoughts; 
efpecially  upon  the  mortality  of  others,  or  the 
near  profped:  of  our  own.  But  reafonable  men 
would  not  take  any  further  thought  about  here- 
after, than  what  (hould  happen  thus  occaiionally 
to  rife  in  their  minds,  if  it  were  certain  that  our 
future  intereft  no  way  depended  upon  our  pre- 
fent  behaviour :  whereas  on  the  contrary,  if 
there  be  ground,  either  from  analogy  or  any  thing 
elfe,  to  think  it  does ;  then  there  is  reafon  alfo 
for  the  moft  adlive  thought  and  folicitude,  to 
fccure  that  intereft ;  to  behave  fo  as  that  we  may 
efcape  that  mifery,  and  obtain  that  happinefs  in 
another  life,  which  we  not  only  fuppofe  ourfelves 
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capable  of,  but  which  we  apprehend  alfo  is  put 
in  our  own  power.  And  whether  there  be  ground 
for  this  laft  apprehenfion,  certainly  would  de- 
ferve  to  be  moft  ferioufly  confidered,  were  there 
no  other  proof  of  a  future  life  and  intereft,  than 
that  prefumptive  one,  which  the  foregoing  ob- 
fervations  amount  to. 

Now  in  the  prefent  ftate,  all  which  we  enjoy, 
and  a  great  part  of  what  we  fufFer,  is  put  in  our 
own  power.  For  pleafure  and  pain  are  the  con- 
fequences  of  our  aftions ;  and  we  are  endued  by 
the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  fore- 
feeing  thefe  confequences.  We  find  by  experi- 
ence he  does  not  fo  much  as  preferve  our  lives, 
cxclufively  of  our  own  care  and  attention,  to 
provide  ourfelves  with,  and  to  make  ufe  of,  that 
fuftenance,  by  which  he  has  appointed  our  lives 
fhall  be  preferved;  and  without  which,  he  has 
appointed,  they  (hall  not  be  preferved  at  all. 
And  in  general  we  forefee,  that  the  external 
things,  which  are  the  objedts  of  our  various  paf- 
fions,  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  enjoyed,  with- 
out exerting  ourfelves  in  fuch  and  fuch  manners  : 
but  by  thus  exerting  ourfelves,  we  obtain  and 
enjoy  thefe  objedts,  in  which  our  natural  good 
confifts ;  or  by  this  means  God  gives  us  the  pof- 
feffion  and  enjoyment  of  them.  I  know  not, 
that  we  have  any  one  kind  or  degree  of  enjoyment, 
but  by  the  means  of  our  own  adions.  And  by 
prudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  moft  part, 
pafs  our  days  in  tolerable  eafe  and  quiet :  or,  on 
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the  contrary,  we  may,  by  raflinefs,  ungoverned 
paffion,  wilfulnefs,  or  even  by  negligence,  make 
ourfelves  as  miferable  as  ever  we  pleafe.  And 
many  do  pleafe  to  make  themfelves  extremely 
miferable,  i.  e.  to  do  what  they  know  before- 
hand will  render  them  fo.  They  follow  thofe 
ways,  the  fruit  of  which  they  know,  by  inftruc- 
tion,  example,  experience,  will  be  difgrace,  and 
poverty,  and  ficknefs,  and  untimely  death.  This 
every  one  obferves  to  be  the  general  courfe  of 
things ;  though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannot 
find  by  experience,  that  all  our  fufFerings  are 
owing  to  our  own  follies. 

Why  the  Author  of  nature  does  not  give  his 
creatures  promifcuoufly  fuch  and  fuch  percep- 
tions without  regard  to  their  behaviour ;  why 
he  docs  not  make  them  happy  without  the  in- 
ftrumentality  of  their  own  adtions,  and  prevent 
their  bringing  any  fufFerings  upon  themfelves ; 
is  another  matter.  Perhaps  there  may  be  fome 
impofiibilities  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  we 
are  unacquainted  with^.  Or  lefs  happinefs,  it 
may  be,  would  upon  the  whole  be  produced  by 
fuch  a  method  of  condud:,  than  is  by  the  prefent. 
Or  perhaps  divine  goodnefs,  with  which,  if  I 
miflake  not,  we  make  very  free  in  our  fpecula- 
tions,  may  not  be  a  bare  fingle  dilpofition  to  pro- 
duce happinefs;  but  a  difpofition  to  make  the 
good,  the  faithful,  the  honeft  man  happy.     Per- 

*  Part  I.  Ch.  VII. 
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haps  an  infinitely  perfedl  mind  may  be  pleafed 
with  feeing  his  creatures  behave  fuitably  to  the 
nature  which  he  has  given  them ;  to  the  relations 
which  he  has  placed  them  in  to  each  other ;  and 
to  that,  which  they  fland  in  to  hiriifelf :  that  rela- 
tion to  himfelf,  which,  during  their  exiftence, 
is  even  neceflary,  and  which  is  the  moft  impor- 
tant one  of  all.  Perhaps,  I  fay,  an  infinitely 
perfe<ft  mind  may  be  pleafed  with  this  moral 
piety  of  moral  agents,  in  and  for  itfelf;  as  well 
as  upon  account  of  its  being  efientially  conducive 
to  the  happinefs  of  his  creation.  Or  the  whole 
end,  for  which  God  made,  and  thus  governs  the 
world,  may  be  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties :  there  may  be  fomewhat  in  it  as  im- 
poffible  for  us  to  have  any  conception  of,  as  for 
a  blind  man  to  have  a  conception  of  colours. 
But  however  this  be,  it  is  certain  matter  of  uni- 
verfal  experience,  that  the  general  method  of 
divine  adminiflration  is,  forewarning  us,  or  giv- 
ing us  capacities  to  forefee,  with  more  or  le(s 
clearnefs,  that  if  we  ad:  fo  and  fo,  we  (hall  have 
fuch  enjoyments,  if  fo  and  fo,  fuch  fuflferings ;  and 
giving  us  thofe  enjoyments,  and  making  us  feel 
thofe  fufFerings,  in  confequence  of  our  actions. 

"  But  all  this  is  to  be  aforibed  to  the  general 
courfe  of  nature."  True.  This  is  the  very  thing 
which  I  am  obferving.  It  is  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  general  courfe  of  nature,  i.  e.  not  furely  to 
the  words  or  ideas,  courfe  of  nature ;  but  to  him 
who  appointed  it,  and  put  things  into  it :  or  to 
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a  courfe  of  operation,  from  its  uniformity  or  con- 
ftancy,  called  natural^;  and  which  neceflarily 
implies  an  operating  agent.  For  when  men 
find  themfelves  neceflitated  to  confefs  an  author 
of  nature,  or  that  God  is  the  natural  governor 
of  the  world ;  they  muft  not  deny  this  again, 
becaufe  his  government  is  uniform :  they  muft 
not  deny  that  he  does  things  at  all,  becaufe  he 
does  them  conftantly  ;  becaufe  the  effedts  of  his 
acting  are  permanent,  whether  his  adting  be  fo 
or  not ;  though  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  it  is 
not.  In  fliort,  every  man,  in  every  thing  he  does, 
naturally  adls  upon  the  forethought  and  appre-^ 
henfion  of  avoiding  evil  or  obtaining  good  :  and 
if  the  natural  courfe  of  things  be  the  appoint- 
ment of  God,  and  our  natural  faculties  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  are  given  us  by  him  ;  then 
the  good  and  bad  confequences  which  follow 
our  actions,  are  his  appointment,  and  our  fore- 
fight  of  thofe  confequences,  is  a  warning  given 
us  by  him,  how  we  are  to  aft. 

**  Is  the  pleafure  then,  naturally  accompany- 
"  ing  every  particular  gratification  of  paflion, 
intended  to  put  us  upon  gratifying  ourfelves  in 
every  fuch  particular  inftance,  and  as  a  reward 
to  us  for  fb  doing  ? "  No  certainly.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  faid,  that  our  eyes  were  naturally  intended 
to  give  us  the  fight  of  each  particular  objeft,  to 
which  they  do  or  can  extend ;    objcfts  which 

»  Ch.  I.  p.  38,  39. 
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are  deftruftive  of  them^  or  which,  for  any  other 
reafbn,  it  may  become  us  to  turn  our  eyes  from. 
Yet  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  our  eyes  were 
intended  for  us  to  fee  with.  So  neither  is  there 
any  doubt,  but  that  the  forefeen  pleafures  and 
pains  belonging  to  the  paflions,  were  intended, 
in  general,  to  induce  mankind  to  ad:  in  fuch  and 
fuch  manners. 

Now  from  this  general  obfervation,  obvious 
to  every  one,  that  God  has  given  us  to  under- 
fland,  he  has  appointed  fatisfadtion  and  delight 
to  be  the  confequence  of  our  acfting  in  one  man- 
ner, and  pain  and  uneafinefs  of  our  adting  in 
another,  and  of  our  not  adting  at  all ;  and  that 
we  find  thefe  confequences,  which  we  were  be- 
forehand informed  of,  uniformly  to  follow  ;  we 
may  learn,  that  we  are  at  prefent  actually  under 
his  government  in  the  ftrifteft  and  moft  proper 
fenfe ;  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as  that  he  rewards  and 
punifhes  us  for  our  aftions.  An  author  of  na- 
ture being  fuppofed,  it  is  not  fo  much  a  deduc- 
tion of  reafon,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that 
we  are  thus  under  his  government :  under  his 
government,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as  we  are  under 
the  government  of  civil  magiflrates.  Becaufe 
the  annexing  pleafure  to  fome  adtions,  and  pain 
to  others,  in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and 
giving  notice  of  this  appointment  beforehand 
to  thofe  whom  it  concerns,  is  the  proper  formal 
notion  of  government.  Whether  the  pleafure 
or  pain  which  thus  follows  upon  what  we  do. 
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be  owing,  to  the  Author  of  nature's  adling  upon 
us  every  moment  which  we  feel  it;  or  to  his 
having  at  once  contrived  and  executed  his  own 
part  in  the  plan  of  the  world  ;  makes  no  altera- 
tion as  to  the  matter  before  us.  For  if  civil 
magiflrates  could  make  the  fandtions  of  their 
laws  take  place,  without  interpoiing  at  all,  after 
they  had  pailed  them,  without  a  trial,  and  the 
formalities  of  an  execution ;  if  they  were  able 
to  make  their  laws  execute  themfelves,  or  every 
offender  to  execute  them  upon  himfelf ;  we 
{hould  be  jufl  in  the  fame  fenfe  under  their 
government  then,  as  we  are  now ;  but  in  a  much 
higher  degree,  and  more  perfed:  manner.  Vain  is 
the  ridicule  with  which,  one  forefees,  fbme  per- 
fons  will  divert  themfelves,  upon  finding  leflcr 
pains  confidered  as  inflances  of  divine  punifh- 
ment.  There  is  no  poflibility  of  anfwering  or 
evading  the  general  thing  here  intended,  with- 
out denying  all  final  caufes.  For  final  caufes 
being  admitted,  the  pleafures  and  pains  now 
mentioned,  mufl  be  admitted  too  as  inflances  of 
them.  And  if  they  are  ;  if  God  annexes  de- 
light to  fome  adions,  and  uneafinefs  to  others, 
with  an  apparent  defign  to  induce  us  to  ad:  fo 
and  fo ;  then  he  not  only  difpenfes  happineis  and 
mifery,  but  alio  rewards  and  punifhes  adions. 
If,  for  example,  the  pain  which  we  feel,  upon 
doing  what  tends  to  the  deftrudion  of  our  bodies, 
fuppofe  upon  too  near  approaches  to  fire,  or  upon 
wounding  ourfelves,  be  appointed  by  the  Author 
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of  nature  to  prevent  our  doing  what  thus  tends 
to  our  deftruftion ;  this  is  altogether  as  much 
an  inflance  of  his  punifhing  our  adtions^  and 
confequently  of  our  being  under  his  government, 
as  declaring  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  that  if  wre 
adted  fo,  he  would  inflid:  fuch  pain  upon  us,  and 
inflidling  it,  whether  it  be  greater  or  Icfs. 

Thus  we  find,  that  the  true  notion  or  con- 
ception of  the  Author  of  nature,  is  that  of  a  maf- 
ter  or  governor,  prior  to  the  confideration  of  his 
moral  attributes.  The  faft  of  our  cafe,  which 
we  find  by  experience,  is,  that  he  actually  exer- 
cifes  dominion  or  government  over  us  at  prefent, 
by  rewarding  and  punifliing  us  for  our  acftions, 
in  as  ftridl  and  proper  a  fenfe  of  thefe  words, 
and  even  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as  children,  fervants, 
fubjedis,  are  rewarded  and  punifhed  by  thofe 
who  govern  them. 

And  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  the 
whole  prefent  courfe  of  things,  moft  fully  (hows, 
that  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  general 
docftrine  of  religion ;  that  God  will  reward  and 
punifh  men  for  their  adtions  hereafter :  nothing 
incredible,  I  mean,  arifing  out  of  the  notion  of 
rewarding  and  punifhing.  For  the  whole  courfe 
of  nature  is  a  prefent  inflance  of  his  exercifing 
that  government  over  us,  which  implies  in  it 
rewarding  and  punifhing. 

But  as  divine  punifhment  is  what  men  chiefly 
objedt  againft,  and  are  mod  unwilling  to  allow  ; 
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it  may  be  proper  to  mention  fome  circumflances 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  punifhments  at  prefent^ 
which  are  analogous  to  what  religion  teaches  us 
concerning  a  future  (late  of  punifhment ;  indeed 
to  analogous  to  it,  that  as  they  add  a  further 
credibility  to  this  latter,  fp  they  cannot  but  raife 
a  mod  ferious  apprehenfion  of  it  in  thofe  who 
will  attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  obferved,  that  fuch  and  fuch 
miieries  naturally  follow  fuch  and  fuch  adtions  of 
imprudence  and  wilful nefs^  as  well  as  adions 
more  commonly  and  more  diftinftly  coniidered 
as  vicious;  and  that  thefe  confequences,  when 
they  may  be  forefeen,  are  properly  natural  punifh- 
ments annexed  to  fuch  a<Aions  :  for  the  general 
thing  here  iniifled  upon  is,  not  that  we  fee  a  great 
deal  of  mifery  in  the  world,  but  a  great  deal 
which  men  bring  upon  themfelves  by  their  own 
behaviour,  which  they  might  have  forefeen  and 
avoided.  Now  the  clrcumflances  of  thefe  natural 
punifhments,  particularly  deferving  our  attention, 
are  fuch  as  thefe :  that  oftentimes  they  follow, 
or  are  inflicted  in  confequence  of,  adtions,  which 
procure  many  prefent  advantages,  and  are  accom- 
panied with  much  prefent  pleafure ;  for  inflance, 
ficknefs  and  untimely  death  is  the  confequence 
of  intemperance,  though  accompanied  with  the 
highefl  mirth  and  jollity :  that  thefe  punifhments 
are  often  much  greater,  than  the  advantages  or 
pleafures  obtained  by  the  aftions,  of  which  they 
are  the  punifhments  or  confequences:  that  though 
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we  may  imagine  a  conftitution  of  nature,  in 
which  thefe  natural  puni(hments,  which  are  in 
fadl  to  follow,  would  follow,  immediately  upon 
fuch  aftions  being  done,  or  very  fbon  after ;  we 
find  on  the  contrary  in  our  world,  that  they  are 
often  delayed  a  great  while,  fbme times  even  till 
long  after  the  adlions  occafioning  them  are  for- 
got ;  fo  that  the  conftitution  of  nature  is  fuch, 
that  delay  of  punifhment  is  no  fort  nor  degree 
of  prefumption  of  final  impunity :  that  after  fuch 
delay,  thefe  natural  punifliments  or  miferies  often 
come,  not  by  degrees,  but  fuddenly,  with  vio- 
lence, and  at  once ;  however,  the  chief  mifery 
often  does :  that  as  certainty^  of  fuch  diftant 
mifery  following  fuch  adlions,  is  never  afforded 
perfons ;  fo  perhaps  during  the  anions,  they  have 
feldom  a  diftind:  full  expectation  of  its  follow- 
ing :  and  many  times  the  cafe  is  only  thus,  that 
they  fee  in  general,  or  may  fee,  the  credibility, 
that  intemperance,  fuppofe,  will  bring  after  it 
difeafes ;  civil  crimes,  civil  punifhments  ;  when 
yet  the  real  probability  often  is,  that  they  fhall 
efcape :  but  things  take  their  deJftined  courfe, 
and  the  mifery  inevitably  follows  at  its  appointed 
time,  in  very  many  of  thefe  cafes.  Thus  alfo 
though  youth  may  be  alleged  as  an  excufe  for 
raflinefs  and  folly,  as  being  naturally  thoughtlefsy 
and  not  clearly  forefeeing  all  the  confequences  of 
being  untraftable  and  profligate ;  this  does  not 
hinder,  but  that  thefe  confequences  follow,  and 

^  See  Part  ii.  Chap.  vi. 
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are  grievoufly  felt,  throughout  the  whole  courfe 
of  mature  life.  Habits  contrafted  even  in  that 
age,  are  often  utter  ruin :  and  men's  fuccefs  in 
the  world,  not  only  in  the  common  fenfe  of 
worldly  fuccefs,  but  their  real  happinefs  and 
mifery,  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  and  in  vari- 
ous ways,  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  pafs 
their  youth ;  which  confequences  they  for  the 
mod  part  negled:  to  confider,  and  perhaps  feldom 
can  properly  be  faid  to  believe,  beforehand.  It 
requires  alio  to  be  mentioned,  that  in  numberlefs 
cafes,  the  natural  courfe  of  things  affords  us  op- 
portunities for  procuring  advantages  to  ourfelves 
at  certain  times,  which  we  cannot  procure  when 
we  will,  nor  ever  recall  the  opportunities,  if  we 
have  neglected  them.  The  example  lafl  men- 
tioned, is  an  example  of  this  alfo ;  as  indeed  the 
general  courfe  of  nature  is.  If,  during  the  op- 
portunity of  youth,  perfons  are  indocile  and  felf- 
willed ;  they  fuffer  greatly  in  their  future  life, 
for  want  of  thbfe  acquirements,  which  they  neg- 
lected the  natural  feafon  of  attaining.  If  the 
hufbandman  lets  his  feedtime  pafs  without  fow- 
ing,  the  whole  year  is  lofl  to  him  beyond  recovery. 
In  like  manner,  though  after  men  have  been 
guilty  of  folly  and  extravagance  up  to  a  certain 
degree^  it  is  often  in  their  power,  for  inflance, 
to  retrieve  their  affairs,  to  recover  their  health 
and  character;  at  leafl  in  good  meafure :  yet  real 
reformation  is,  in  many  cafes,  of  no  avail  at  all 
towards  preventing  the  miferies,  poverty,  fick* 
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nefs,  infamy,  naturally  annexed  to  folly  and  ex- 
travagance exceeding  that  degree.  There  is  a 
certain  bound  to  imprudence  and  mifbehaviour, 
which  being  tranfgrefled,  there  remains  no  place 
for  repentance  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things. 
It  is  further  very  much  to  be  remarked,  that 
neglefts  from  inconfideratenefs,  want  of  atten- 
tion^, not  looking  about  us  to  fee  what  we  have 
to  do,  are  often  attended  with  confequences  al- 
together as  dreadful,  as  any  aftive  mifbehaviour, 
from  the  moft  extravagant  paflion.  And  laftly, 
civil  government  being  natural,  the  punifhments 
of  it  are  fo  too  :  and  fome  of  thefe  punifliments 
are  capital ;  as  the  eifedts  of  a  diflblute  courfe  of 
pleafure  are  often  mortal.  So  that  many  natural 
punifliments  are  final*  to  him  who  incurs  them, 

*  Part  II.  Chap.  vi. 

•  The  general  confideration  of  a  future  ftate  of  punifhment, 
moft  evidently  belongs  to  the  fubjedl  of  natural  religion.  But 
if  any  of  thefe  refle£lions  (hould  be  thoug-ht  to  relate  more 
peculiarly  to  this  do(flrine,  as  taught  in  Scripture ;  the  reader  is 
defired  to  obferve,  that  Gentile  writers,  both  moraliftsand  poets, 
fpeak  of  the  future  punifliment  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  the 
duration  and  degree  of  it,  in  a  like  manner  of  expreffion  and  of 
defcription  as  the  Scripture  does :  (b  that  all  which  can  pofl- 
tively  be  aflerted  to  be  matter  of  mere  revelation,  with  regard 
to  this  do£trine,  feems  to  be,  that  the  great  diftin£lion  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  (hall  be  made  at  the  end  of  this 
world ;  that  each  (hall  then  receive  according  to  his  deferts. 
Reafon  did,  as  it  well  might,  conclude  that  it  (hould,  finally 
and  upon  the  whole,  be  well  with  the  righteous,  and  ill  with 
the  wicked :  but  it  could  not  be  determined  upon  any  princi- 
ples of  reafon,  whether  human  creatures  might  not  have  been 
appointed  to  pafs  through  other  ftates  of  life  and  being,  before 
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if  coniideredonly  in  his  temporal  capacity  :  and 
ieem  inflidted  by  natural  appointment,  either  to 
remove  the  offender  out  of  the  way  of  being 
further  mifchievous ;  or.  as  an  example,  though 
frequently  a  difregarded  one,  to  thofe  who  are 
left  behind. 

Thefe  things  are  not  what  we  call  accidental, 
or  to  be  met  with  only  now  and  then ;  but  they 
are  things  of  every  day's  experience  :  they  pro- 
ceed from  general  laws,  very  general  ones,  by 
which  God  governs  the  world,  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  his  providence.  And  they  are  fo  analo- 
gous to  what  religion  teaches  us  concerning  the 
future  punifliment  of  the  wicked,  fo  much  of 
a  piece  with  it,  that  both  would  naturally  be 
cxprefled  in  the  very  fame  words,  and  manner 
of  defcription.  In  the  book  of  Proverbs^ y  for 
inftance,  Wifdom  is  introduced,  as  frequenting 
the  moft  public  places  of  refort,  and  as  rejeded 
when  fhe  offers  herfelf  as  the  natural  appointed 
guide  of  human  life.  How  longy  fpeaking  to 
thofe  who  are  pafling  though  it,  how  longy  ye 
Jimple  ones,  will  ye  love  folly y  and  the  /corners 


that  diftributive  juftice  (hould  finally  and  efFe£lually  take  place. 
Revelation  teaches  us,  that  the  next  ftate  of  things  after  the 
prefent,  is  appointed  for  the  execution  of  this  juftice  ;  that  it 
fhall  be  no  longer  delayed :  but  the  mjftery  of  Gody  the  great 
myftery  of  his  fufFering  vice  and  conflifion  to  ipxtydiX^Jhallthen 
bi  finijhed;  and  he  will  taki  to  him  his  great  power  and  will 
reigfiy  by  rendering  to  every  one  according  to  his  works. 
'  Chap.  I. 
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delight  in  their /corning  y  andfQols  hate  knowledge  ? 
Turn  ye  at  my  reproof.     Behold,  I  will  pour  out 
my  fpirit  upon  you,  I  will  make  known  my  words 
unto  you.     But  upon  being  neglefted,  Becaufe 
I  have  called,  and  ye  refufed ;   I  have  Jir etched 
out  my  handy  and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have 
fet  at  nought  all  my  counfel,  and  would  none  of  my 
reproof:    I  alfo  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;   I 
will  mock  when  your  fear  comet  h  ;  when  your  fear 
Cometh  as  defolation,  and  your  deJiruSiion  comet  h  as 
a  whirlwind ;   when  dijirefs  and  anguijh  comet h 
upon  you.     Then  /hall  they  call  upon  me,  but  I  will 
not  anfwer ;  they  Jhall  feek  me  early,  but  they  Jhall 
not  find  me.     This  paflage,  every  one  fees,  is 
poetical,  and  fome  parts  of  it  are  highly  figura- 
tive; but  their  meaning  is  obvious.  Andthething 
intended,  is  exprefTed  more  literally  in  the  fol- 
lowing words ;  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and 
did  not  choofe  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  therefore  Jhall 
they  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled 
with  their  own  devices.     For  the  fecurity  of  the 
fimple  Jhall fiay  them,  and  the  profperity  of  fools  Jhall 
defiroy  them.    And  the  whole  pafTage  is  fo  equally 
applicable  to  what  we  experience  in  the  prefcnt 
world,  concerning  the  confequences  of  men's 
adtions,  and  to  what  religion  teaches  us  is  to  be 
expedted  in  another,  that  it  may  be  queftioned 
which  of  the  two  was  principally  intended. 

Indeed  when  one  has  been  recoUedting  the 
proper  proofs  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  nothing  methinks  can  give  one  fo 
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feniible  an  apprehenfion  of  the  latter,  or  repre- 
fentation  of  it  to  the  mind,  as  obferving  that ; 
after  the  many  difregarded  checks,  admonitions 
and  warnings,  which  people  meet  with  in  the 
ways  of  vice  and  folly  and  extravagance ;  warn- 
ings from  their  very  nature ;  from  the  examples 
of  others ;  from  the  lefler  inconveniences  which 
they  bring  upon  themfelves ;  from  the  inftruftions 
of  wife  and  virtuous  men :  after  thefe  have  been 
long  defpifed,  fcorned,  ridiculed  :  after  the  chief 
bad  coniequences,  temporal  confequences,  of 
their  follies,  have  been  delayed  for  a  great  while ; 
at  length  they  break  in  irrefiflibly,  like  an  armed 
force  :  repentance  is  too  late  to  relieve,  and  can 
fcrve  only  to  aggravate,  their  diftrefs :  the  cafe 
is  become  defpcrate  :  and  poverty,  and  ficknefs, 
remorie  and  anguifh,  infamy  and  death,  the 
effefts  of  their  own  doings,  overwhelm  them, 
beyond  poffibility  of  remedy  or  efcape.  This  is 
an  account  of  what  is  in  fad:  the  general  conftitu- 
tion  of  nature. 

It  is  not  in  any  fort  meant,  that  according  to 
what  appears  at  prefent  of  the  natural  courfe  of 
things,  men  are  alwaysuniformlypunifhed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  mifbehaviour :  but  that  there  are 
very  many  inftances  of  mifbehaviour  punifhed  in 
the  feveral  ways  now  mentioned,  and  very  dread- 
ful inftances  too ;  fufficient  tofhowwhat  the  laws 
of  the  univerfe  may  admit ;  and,  if  thoroughly 
confidered,  fufficient  fully  to  anfwer  all  objeftions 
againfl  the  credibility  of  a  future  flate  of  punifh- 
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ments ;  from  any  imaginations,  that  the  frailty 
of  our  nature  and  external  temptations,  almoft 
annihilate  the  guilt  of  human  vices,  as  well  as 
objedtions  of  another  fort ;  from  neceflity ;  from 
fuppofitions,  that  the  will  of  an  infinite  Being 
cannot  be  contradidted ;  or  that  he  muft  be  in- 
capable of  offence  and  provocation^. 

Refledtions  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their 
terrors  to  ferious  perfons,  the  moft  free  from 
enthufiafm,  and  of  the  greateft  ftrength  of  mind  : 
but  it  is  fit  things  be  dated  and  confidered  as 
they  really  are.  And  there  is,  in  the  prefent  age, 
a  certain  fearleffnefs,  with  regard  to  what  may 
be  hereafter  under  the  government  of  God,  which 
nothing  but  a  univerfally  acknowledged  demon- 
flration  on  the  fide  of  atheifm,  can  juft:ify ;  and 
which  makes  it  quite  nccefl!ary,  that  men  be  re- 
minded, and  if  poflible  made  to  feel,  that  there 
is  no  fort  of  ground  for  being  thus  prefumptuous, 
even  upon  the  moft  fceptical  principles.  For, 
may  it  not  be  faid  of  any  perfon  upon  his  being 
born  into  the  world,  he  may  behave  io  as  to  be 
of  no  fcrvice  to  it,  but  by  being  made  an  example 
of  the  woful  effedts  of  vice  and  folly  ?  That  he 
may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will,  incur  an  in- 
famous execution,  from  the  hands  of  civil  juftice; 
or  in  fome  other  courfe  of  extravagance  fhorten 
his  days ;  or  bring  upon  himfelf  infamy  and  dif- 
eafes  worfe  than  death?    So  that  it  had  been 


*  See  Chap.  iv.  and  vi. 
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better  for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the  prefent 
world,  that  he  had  never  been  born.  And  is 
there  any  pretence  of  reafon,  for  people  to  think 
themfelves  fecure,  and  talk  as  if  they  had  certain 
proof,  that,  let  them  adt  as  licentioufly  as  they 
will,  there  can  be  nothing  analogous  to  this, 
with  regard  to  a  future  and  more  general  inte- 
rcft,  under  the  providence  and  government  of  the 
fame  God. 


CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Moral  Government  of  God. 

S  the  manifold  appearances  of  defign 
and  of  final  caufes,  in  the  conflitution 
of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work 
of  an  intelligent  mind ;  fo  the  par- 
ticular final  caufes  of  pleafure  and  pain  diflributed 
amongfl  his  creatures,  prove  that  they  are  under 
his  government ;  what  may  be  called  his  natural 
government  of  creatures  endued  with  fenfe  and 
reafon.  This,  however,  implies  fomewhat  more 
than  feems  ufually  attended  to,  when  we  fpeak 
of  God's  natural  government  of  the  world.  It 
implies  government  of  the  very  fame  kind  with 
that,  which  a  mafler  exercifes  over  his  fervants, 
or  a  civil  magiflrate  over  his  fubjedts.  Thefe 
latter  inftances  of  final  caufes,  as  really  prove  an 
intelligent  governor  of  the  world,  in  the  fenfe  now 
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mentioned^  and  before^  diftindtly  treated  of;  as 
any  other  inftances  of  final  caufes,  prove  an  in- 
telligent maker  of  it. 

But  this  alone  does  not  appear  at  firft  fight  to 
determine  any  thing  certainly,  concerning  the 
moral  charadter  of  the  Author  of  nature,  confi- 
dered  in  this  relation  of  governor ;  does  not  afcer- 
tain  his  government  to  be  moral,  or  prove  that 
he  is  the  righteous  judge  of  the  world.  Moral 
government  confift:s,  not  barely  in  rewarding  and 
punifhing  men  for  their  adtions,  which  the  moft 
tyrannical  perfon  may  do ;  bm  in  rewarding  the 
righteous  and  punifhing  the  wicked ;  in  render- 
ing to  men  according  to  their  adlions,  confidered 
as  good  or  evil.  And  the  perfeftion  of  moral 
government  confifts  in  doing  this,  with  regard  to 
all  intelligent  creatures,  in  an  exadt  proportion 
to  their  perfonal  merits  or  demerits. 

Some  men  feem  to  think  the  only  character 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  to  be  that  of  fimple  abfo- 
lute  benevolence.  This,  confidered  as  a  principle 
of  adtion  and  infinite  in  degree,  is  a  difpofition 
to  produce  the  greateft:  poflible  happinefs,  with- 
out regard  to  perfons*  behaviour,  otherwife  than 
as  fuch  regard  would  produce  higher  degrees  of 
it.  And  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  only  charac- 
ter of  God,  veracity  and  juftice  in  him  would  be 
nothing  but  benevolence  condudled  by  wifdom. 
Nowfurely  this  ought  not  to  be  aflerted,  unlcfs  it 

*  Chap.  II. 
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can  be  proved ;  for  we  fliould  fpeak  with  cautious 
reverence  upon  fuch  a  fubjed:.  And  whether 
it  can  be  proved  or  no,  is  not  the  thing  here  to 
be  inquired  into ;  but  whether  in  the  conftitution 
and  condudt  of  the  world,  a  righteous  govern- 
ment be  not  difcernibly  planned  out,  which  ne- 
ceilarily  implies  a  righteous  governor.  There 
may  poffibly  be  in  the  creation,  beings,  to  whom 
the  Author  of  nature  manifefts  himfelf  under  this 
moft  amiable  of  all  charafters,  this  of  infinite 
abfblute  benevolence  ;  for  it  is  the  mod  amiable, 
fuppofing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompa- 
tible with  juftice  :  but  he  manifefts  himfelf  to 
us  under  the  charadter  of  a  righteous  governor. 
He  may,  confiftently  with  this,  be  fimply  and 
abfolutely  benevolent,  in  the  fenfe  now  ex- 
plained ;  but  he  is,  for  he  has  given  us  a  proof 
in  the  conftitution  and  condudt  of  the  world  that 
he  is,  a  governor  over  fervants,  as  he  rewards  and 
punifties  us  for  our  adtions.  And  in  the  confti- 
tution and  condud:  of  it,  he  may  alfo  have  given, 
befides  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and  the  natural 
prefages  of  confcience,  clear  and  diftindt  inti- 
mations, that  his  government  is  righteous  or 
moral ;  clear  to  fuch  as  think  the  nature  of  it 
deferving  their  attention ;  and  yet  not  to  every 
carelefs  perfon,  who  cafts  a  tranfient  refledtion 
upon  the  fubjedt*. 

*  The  objeftions  againft  religion,  from  the  evidence  of  it 
not  being  univer&l,  nor  fo  ftrong  as  might  poffibly  have  been, 
maybe  urged  againft  natural  religion,as well  as  againft  revealed. 
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But  it  is  particularly  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
divine  government,  which  we  experience  our- 
felves  under  in  the  prefent  ftate,  taken  alone,  is 
allowed  not  to  be  the  perfedtion  of  moral  govern- 
ment. And  yet  this  by  no  means  hinders,  but 
that  there  may  be  (bmewhat,  be  it  more  or  lefs, 
truly  moral  in  it.  A  righteous  government  may 
plainly  appear  to  be  carried  on  to  fome  degree  : 
enough  to  give  us  the  apprehenfion  that  it  fhall 
be  completed,  or  carried  on  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  which  religion  teaches  us  it  fhall; 
but  which  cannot  appear,  till  much  more  of  the 
divine  adminiftration  be  feen  than  can  in  the 
prefent  life.  And  the  defign  of  this  chapter  is 
to  inquire,  how  far  this  is  the  cafe;  how  far, 
over  and  above  the  moral  nature^  which  God  has 
given  us,  and  our  natural  notion  of  him  as  right- 
eous governor  of  thofe  his  creatures,  to  whom 
he  has  given  this  nature^;  I  fay  how  far  befides 
this,  the  principles  and  beginnings  of  a  moral 
government  over  the  world  may  be  difcerned, 
no twith (landing  and  amidfl  all  the  confufion  and 
diforder  of  it. 

Now  one  might  mention  here,  what  has  been 
often  urged  with  great  force,  that  in  general,  lefe 

And  therefore  the  confideration  of  them  belongs  to  the  firft 
part  of  this  treatife,  as  well  as  the  (econd .  But  as  thefe  obje£lions 
are  chiefly  urged  againft  revealed  religion,  I  choofe  to  confider 
them  in  the  fecond  part.  And  the  anfwer  to  them  there. 
Chap.  VI.  as  urged  againft  Chriftianity,  being  almoft  equally 
applicable  to  them  as  urged  againft  the  religion  of  nature  \  to 
avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  referred  to  that  chapter. 
*  Dijfertatton  2.  *  Chap.  VI. 
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uneaiinefs  and  more  fatisfadtion^  are  the  natural 
confcquences*  of  a  virtuous  than  of  a  vicious 
courfe  of  life,  in  the  prefent  ftate,  as  an  inftance 
of  a  moral  government  eftablifhed  in  nature ; 
an  inftance  of  it,  collected  from  experience  and 
prefent  matter  of  fadt.  But  it  muft  be  owned 
a  thing  of  difficulty  to  weigh  and  balance  plea- 
fures  and  uneafinefles,  each  amongft  themfelves, 
and  alfb  againfl  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  edi- 
mate,  with  any  exadtnefs,  of  the  overplus  of 
happineis  on  the  fide  of  virtue.  And  it  is  not 
impofiible,  that,  amidfl  the  infinite  diforders  of 
the  world,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  virtue ;  even  with  regard  to  them  whofe 
courfe  of  life  from  their  youth  up  has  been 
blamelefs ;  and  more  with  regard  to  thofe,  who 
have  gone  on  for  fome  time  in  the  ways  of  vice, 
and  have  afterwards  reformed.  For  fuppofe 
an  infi:ance  of  the  latter  cafe ;  a  perfon  with  his 
pafilons  inflamed,  his  natural  faculty  of  felf- 
government  impaired  by  habits  of  indulgence, 
and  with  all  his  vices  about  him,  like  fo  many 
harpies,  craving  for  their  accudomed  gratifica- 
tion :  who  can  (ay  how  long  it  might  be,  before 
fuch  a  perlbn  would  find  more  fatisfadtion  in  the 
reaibnablenefs  and  prefent  good  confequences  of 
virtue,  than  difficulties  and  felf-denial  in  the  re- 
ftraints  of  it  ?  Experience  alfo  (hows,  that  men 
can,  to  a  great  degree,  get  over  their  fenfe  of 

'  See  Lord  Shafiijbury*s  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue,  Part  ii. 
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{hame^  fo  as  that  by  profcfling  themfelves  to  be 
without  principle,  and  avowing  even  dired:  vil- 
lany,  they  can  fupport  themfelves  againft  the 
infamy  of  it.  But  as  the  ill  adtions  of  any  one 
will  probably  be  more  talked  of,  and  oftener 
thrown  in  his  way,  upon  his  reformation ;  fo  the 
infamy  of  them  will  be  much  more  felt,  after 
the  natural  fenfe  of  virtue  and  of  honour  is  re- 
covered, y  neafincfles  of  this  kind  ought  indeed 
to  be  put  to  the  account  of  former  vices ;  yet  it 
will  be  faid,  they  are  in  part  the  confequences  of 
reformation.  Still  I  am  far  from  allowing  it 
doubtful,  whether  virtue  upon  the  whole,  be 
happier  than  vice  in  the  prefent  world ;  but  if 
it  were,  yet  the  beginnings  of  a  righteous  admi- 
niflxation  may  beyond  all  queftion  be  found  in 
nature,  if  we  will  attentively  inquire  after  them. 
And, 

I.  In  whatever  manner  the  notion  of  God's 
moral  government  over  the  world  might  be 
treated,  if  it  did  not  appear,  whether  he  were  in 
a  proper  fenfe  our  governor  at  all,  yet  when  it  is 
certain  matter  of  experience,  that  he  does  mani- 
feft  himfelf  to  us  under  the  charadter  of  a  gover- 
nor in  the  fenfe  explained  ^ ;  it  muft  deferve  to 
be  confidered,  whether  there  be  not  reafon  to 
apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righteous  or  moral 
governor.  Since  it  appears  to  be  fadl,  that  God 
does  govern  mankind  by  the  method  of  rewards 

*  Chap.  II. 
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and  puhifhments^  according  to  fome  fettled  rules 
of  diftribution,  it  is  furely  a  queftion  to  be  afked, 
what  prcfumption  is  there  againft  his  finally  re- 
warding and  punifhing  them  according  to  this 
particular  rule,  namely,  as  they  adl  reafonably  or 
unreaibnably,  virtuoufly  or  vicioufly  ?  Since  ren- 
dering men  happy  or  miferable  by  this  rule, 
certainly  falls  in,  much  more  falls  in,  with  our 
natural  appreheniions  and  fenfe  of  things,  than 
doing  (b  by  any  other  rule  whatever :  fince  re- 
warding and  punifhing  adtions  by  any  other  rule, 
would  appear  much  harder  to  be  accounted  for, 
by  minds  formed  as  he  has  formed  ours.     Be 
the  evidence  of  religion  then  more  or  lefs  clear, 
the  expectation  which  it  raifes  in  us,  that  the 
righteous  fhall,  upon  the  whole,  be  happy,  and 
the  wicked  miferable,  cannot  however  poflibly 
be  coniidered  as  abfurd  or  chimerical ;  becaufe 
it  is  no  more  than  an  expectation,  that  a  method 
of  government  already  begun,  fhall  be  carried 
on,   the   method  of  rewarding  and  punifhing 
adtions ;  and  fhall  be  carried  on  by  a  particular 
rule,  which  unavoidably  appears  to  us  at  firfl 
fight  more  natural  than  any  other,  the  rule  which 
wc  call  diflributive  juflice.     Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  pafled  over,  that 
tranquillity,  fatisfaClion,  and  external  advantages, 
being  the  natural  confequences  of  prudent  man- 
agement of  ourfelves,  and  our  affairs ;  and  rafh- 
nefs,  profligate  negligence,  and  wilful  folly, 
bringing  after  them  many  inconveniences  and 
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fufFerings ;  thefe  afford  inflances  of  a  right  con- 
ilitution  of  nature  :  as  the  corredlion  of  children, 
for  their  own  fakes,  and  by  way  of  example, 
when  they  run  into  danger  or  hurt  themfelves,  is 
a  part  of  right  education.  And  thus,  that  God 
governs  the  world  by  general  fixed  laws,  that 
he  has  endued  us  with  capacities  of  reflecting 
upon  this  conftitution  of  things,  and  forefeeing 
the  good  and  bad  confequences  of  our  behaviour ; 
plainly  implies  fome  fort  of  moral  government : 
fince  from  fuch  a  conftitution  of  things  it  cannot 
but  follow,  that  prudence  and  imprudence,  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,^  muft  be,  as 
they  are,  refpedtively  rewarded  and  puniflhed. 

III.  From  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  vicious 
actions  are,  to  a  great  degree,  aftually  punifhed 
as  mifchievous  to  fociety  :  and  befides  punifh- 
ment  aftually  inflidted  upon  this  account,  there 
is  alfb  the  fear  and  apprehenfion  of  it  in  thofe 
perfons,  whofe  crimes  have  rendered  them  ob- 
noxious to  it,  in  cafe  of  a  difcovery;  this  ftate 
of  fear  being  itfelf  often  a  very  confiderable  pun- 
ishment :  we  muft  add  too  that  fear  and  appre- 
henfion of  it,  by  which  men  are  reftrained  fi-om 
fuch  crimes.  It  is  necefl!ary  to  the  very  being 
of  fociety,  that  vices,  deftruftive  of  it,  fliould  be 
puniftied  as  being  fo ;  the  vices  of  falfohood,  in- 
juftice,  cruelty  :  which  puni(hment  therefore  is 
as  natural  as  fociety  ;  and  fo  is  an  inftance  of  a 

>  See  DilTert.  ii. 
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kind  of  moral  government,  naturally  eflablifhed, 
and  adually  taking  place.  And,  fince  the  cer- 
tain natural  courfe  of  things  is  the  condudt  of 
Providence  or  the  government  of  God,  though 
carried  on  by  the  inftrumentality  of  men ;  the 
obiervation  here  made  amounts  to  this,  that  man- 
kind find  themfelves  placed  by  him  in  fuch  cir* 
cumftances,  as  that  they  are  unavoidably  account- 
able for  their  behaviour,  and  are  often  punifhed, 
and  ibmetimes  rewarded  under  his  government, 
in  the  view  of  their  being  mifchievous,  or  emi- 
nently beneficial  to  fbciety. 

If  it  be  objedted  that  good  adions,  and  fuch 
as  are  beneficial  to  fbciety,  are  often  punifhed, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  perfecution  and  in  other  cafes ; 
and  that  ill  and  mifchievous  actions  are  often  re- 
warded :  it  may  be  anfwered  diflinftly ;  firfl, 
that  this  is  in  no  ibrt  neceilary,  and  confequently 
not  natural,  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  necefiary, 
and  therefore  natural,  that  ill  or  mifchievous 
a^ons  fhould  be  punifhed  :  and  in  the  next 
place,  that  good  adtions  are  never  punifhed,  con- 
fidered  as  beneficial  to  fbciety,  nor  ill  actions  re- 
warded, under  the  view  of  their  being  hurtful 
to  it.  So  that  it  flands  good,  without  any  thing 
on  the  fide  of  vice  to  be  fet  over  againfl  it,  that 
the  Author  of  nature  has  as  truly  directed,  that 
vicious  actions,  confidered  as  mifchievous  to  fb- 
ciety, fhould  be  punifhed,  and  put  mankind  under 
a  neceflity  of  thus  punifhing  them ;  as  he  has 
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diredled  and  neceflitated  us  to  preferve  our  lives 
by  food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  virtue  as 
fuch  is  aftually  rewrarded,  and  vice  as  fuch  pun- 
iflied :  wrhich  feems  to  afford  an  inftance  or  ex- 
ample, not  only  of  government,  but  of  moral 
government,  begun  and  eftabliflied ;  moral  in 
the  ftridteft  fenfe  ;  though  not  in  that  perfeftion 
of  degree,  wrhich  religion  teaches  us  to  expedt. 
In  order  to  fee  this  more  clearly,  we  muft  dif- 
tinguifli  betwreen  actions  themfelves,  and  that 
quality  afcribed  to  them,  wrhich  we  call  virtuous 
or  vicious.  The  gratification  itfelf  of  every  na- 
tural pafTion  mufl  be  attended  with  delight : 
and  acquifitions  of  fortune,  however  made,  are 
acquifitions  of  the  means  or  materials  of  enjoy- 
ment. An  adtion  then,  by  which  any  natural 
paflion  is  gratified  or  fortune  acquired,  procures 
delight  or  advantage ;  abflradled  from  all  confi- 
deration  of  the  morality  of  fuch  adtion.  Con- 
fequently,  the  pleafure  or  advantage  in  this  cafe, 
is  gained  by  the  aftion  itfelf,  not  by  the  morality, 
the  virtuoufnefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  it ;  though  it 
be,  perhaps,  virtuous  or  vicious.  Thus,  to  fay 
fuch  an  ad:ion  or  courfe  of  behaviour,  procured 
fuch  pleafure  or  advantage,  or  brought  on  fuch 
inconvenience  and  pain,  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  faying,  that  fuch  good  or  bad  effedt  was 
owing  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of  fuch  adtion  or 
behaviour.  In  one  cafe,  an  adtion,  abftradled 
from  all  moral  confideration,  produced  its  effedt : 
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in  the  other  cafe,  (for  it  will  appear  that  there 
are  fuch  cafes,)  the  morality  of  the  adlion,  the 
action  under  a  moral  confideration,  i.  e.  the  vir- 
tuoufnefs  or  vicioufnefs  of  it,  produced  the  effedt. 
Now  I  fay  virtue  as  fuch,  naturally  procures  con- 
fiderable  advantages  to  the  virtuous,  and  vice  as 
fuch,  naturally  occafions  great  inconvenience  and 
even  mifery  to  the  vicious,  in  very  many  in- 
ftances.     The  immediate  efFedls  of  virtue  and 
vice  upon  the  mind  and  temper,  are  to  be  men- 
tioned as  inftances  of  it.     Vice  as  fuch  is  na- 
turally attended  with  fome  fort  of  uneafinefs, 
and^  not  uncommonly,  with  great  diflurbance 
and  apprehenfion.    That  inward  feeling,  which, 
reipedling  leifer  matters,  and  in  familiar  fpeech, 
we  call  being  vexed  with  onefelf,  and  in  matters 
of  importance  and  in  more  ferious  language, 
remorfe ;  is  an  uneafinefs  naturally  arifing  from 
an  adion  of  a  man's  own,  refledled  upon  by  him- 
felf  as  wrong,  unreafonable,  faulty,  i.  e.  vicious 
in  greater  or  lefs  degrees :  and  this  manifeflly  is 
a  different  feeling  from  that  uneafinefs,  which 
arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  mere  lofs  or  harm.     What 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  man  lamenting 
an  accident  or  event,  and  adding but  how- 
ever he  has  the  fatis^dtion  that  he  cannot  blame 
himfelf  for  it ;  or  on  the  contrary,  that  he  has 
the  uneafinefs  of  being  fenfible  it  was  his  own 
doing  ?  thus  alfo  the  difturbance  and  fear,  which 
often  follow  upon  a  man's  having  done  an  in- 
jury, arife  from  a  fenfe  of  his  being  blamewor- 
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thy ;  otherwife  there  would,  in  many  cafes,  be 
no  ground  of  diflurbance,  nor  any  reafon  to  fear 
refentment  or  fhame.  On  the  other  hand,  in- 
ward fecurity  and  peace,  and  a  mind  open  to  the 
feveral  gratifications  of  life,  are  the  natural  at- 
tendants of  innocence  and  virtue.  To  which 
mufl  be  added  the  complacency,  fatisfadion, 
and  even  joy  of  heart,  which  neceflarily,  and 
often,  accompany  the  exercife,  the  real  exercife, 
of  gratitude,  friendfhip,  benevolence. 

And  here,  I  think,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  the 
fears  of  future  punifhment,  and  peaceful  hopes 
of  a  better  life,  in  thofe  who  fully  believe,  or 
have  any  ferious  apprehenfion  of  religion :  be- 
caufe  thefe  hopes  and  fears  are  prefent  uneafinefs 
and  fatisfadlion  to  the  mind ;  and  cannot  be  got 
rid  of  by  great  part  of  the  world,  even  by  men 
who  have  thought  mofl  thoroughly  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  religion.  And  no  one  can  fay,  how 
confiderable  this  uneafinefs  and  fatisfaftion  may 
be,  or  what  upon  the  whole  it  may  amount  to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  confideration, 
that  all  honefl:  and  good  men  are  difpofed  to  be- 
friend honefl  good  men  as  fuch,  and  to  difcoun- 
tenance  the  vicious  as  fuch,  and  do  fo  in  fbme 
degree :  indeed  in  a  confiderable  degree :  from 
which  favour  and  difcouragement  cannot  but 
arife  confiderable  advantage  and  inconvenience. 
And  though  the  generality  of  the  world  have 
little  regard  to  the  morality  of  their  own  actions, 
and  maybe  fuppofed  to  have  lefs  to  that  of  others^ 
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when  they  themielves  are  not  concernecl;  yet 
let  any  one  be  known  to  be  a  man  of  virtue, 
fbme  how  or  other  he  will  be  favoured,  and  good 
offices  will  be  done  him,  from  regard  to  his 
charadter,  without  remote  views,  occafionally, 
and  in  fome  low  degree,  I  think,  by  the  gene- 
rality of  the  world,  as  it  happens  to  come  in 
their  way.  Public  honours  too  and  advantages 
are  the  natural  confequences,  are  fometimes  at 
leafl  the  confequences  in  fa£t,  of  virtuous  ac- 
tions ;  of  eminent  juftice,  fidelity,  charity,  love 
to  our  country,  confidercd  in  the  view  of  being 
virtuous.  And  fometimes  even  death  itfelf, 
often  infamy  and  external  inconveniences,  are 
the  public  confequences  of  vice  as  vice.  For 
inftance,  the  fenfe  which  mankind  have  of 
tyranny,  injuftice,  oppreflion,  additional  to  the 
mere  feeling  of  fear  of  mifery,  has  doubtlefs 
been  inflrumental  in  bringing  about  revolutions, 
which  make  a  figure  even  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
world.  For  it  is  plain,  men  refent  injuries  as 
implying  faultinefs,  and  retaliate,  not  merely 
under  the  notion  of  having  received  harm,  but 
of  having  received  wrong  ;  and  they  have  this 
refentment  in  behalf  of  others,  as  well  as  of  them- 
ielves. So  likewife  even  the  generality  are,  in 
fbme  degree,  grateful  and  difpofed  to  return  good 
offices,  not  merely  becaufe  fuch  a  one  has  been 
the  occafion  of  good  to  them,  but  under  the 
view,  that  fuch  good  offices  implied  kind  inten- 
tion and  good  defert  in  the  doer.     To  all  this 
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may  be  added  two  or  three  particular  things, 
which  many  perfons  will  think  frivolous;  but 
to  me  nothing  appears  fo,  which  at  all  comes  in 
towards  determining  a  queflion  of  fuch  import- 
ance,  as,  whether  there  be,  or  be  not,  a  moral 
inftitution  of  government,  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe 
moral,  vifibly  eftablifhed  and  begun  in  nature. 
The  particular  things  are  thefe ;  that  in  domeftic 
government,  which  is  doubtlefs  natural,  children 
and  others  alfo,  are  very  generally  punifhed  for 
falfehood,  and  injuftice,  and  ill-behaviour,  as 
fuch,  and  rewarded  for  the  contrary  ;  which  are 
inftances  of  veracity,  and  juflice,  and  right  be- 
haviour as  fuch,  naturally  enforced  by  rewards 
and  punifhments,  whether  more  or  lefs  confi- 
derable  :  that,  though  civil  government  be  fup- 
pofed  to  take  cognizance  of  actions  in  no  other 
view  than  as  prejudicial  to  fociety,  without  re- 
fpedl  to  the  immorality  of  them ;  yet  as  fuch 
actions  are  immoral,  fo  the  fenfe  which  men 
have  of  the  immorality  of  them,  very  greatly 
contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  bring  offenders 
to  juftice  :  and  that  entire  abfence  of  all  crime 
and  guilt  in  the  moral  fenfe,  when  plainly  ap- 
pearing, will  almofl  of  courfe  procure,  and  cir- 
cumflances  of  aggravated  guilt  prevent,  a  re- 
miffion  of  the  penalties  annexed  to  civil  crimes, 
in  many  cafes,  though  by  no  means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole,  befides  the  good  and  bad 
effedts  of  virtue  and  vice  upon  men's  own  minds, 
the  courfe  of  the  world  does,  in  fbme  meafure. 
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turn  upon  the  approbation  and  difapprobation 
of  them  as  fuch^  in  others.  The  fenfe  of  well 
and  ill  doings  the  prefages  of  confcience^  the 
love  of  good  characters  and  diflike  of  bad  ones, 
honour^  Hiame^  reientment^  gratitude ;  all  thefe, 
confidered  in  themfelves^  and  in  their  efFe6ts>  do 
afford  manifeft  real  inflances  of  virtue  as  fuch 
naturally  favoured^  and  of  vice  as  fuch  difcoun- 
tenancedy  more  or  lefs,  in  the  daily  courfe  of 
human  life ;  in  every  age,  in  every  relation,  in 
every  general  circumftance  of  it.  That  God  has 
given  us  a  moral  nature^,  may  moft  juftly  be 
urged  as  a  proof  of  our  being  under  his  moral 
government :  but  that  he  has  placed  us  in  a  con- 
dition, which  gives  this  nature,  as  one  may  fpeak, 
fcope  to  operate,  and  in  which  it  does  unavoid- 
ably operate,  i.  e.  influence  mankind  to  adt,  fo 
as  thus  to  favour  and  reward  virtue,  and  dif- 
countenance  and  punifh  vice ;  this  is  not  the 
fame,  but  a  further,  additional  proof  of  his  moral 
government :  for  it  is  an  inftance  of  it.  The 
firfl  is  a  proof,  that  he  will  finally  favour  and 
fupport  virtue  efFeftually ;  the  fecond  is  an  ex- 
ample of  his  favouring  and  fupporting  it  at  pre- 
fent,  in  fome  degree. 

If  a  more  diflindt  inquiry  be  made,  whence 
it  arifes,  that  virtue  as  fuch  is  often  rewarded, 
and  vice  as  fuch  is  punifhed,  and  this  rule  never 
inverted ;  it  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in  part, 

^  See  Diflert.  ii. 
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immediately  from  the  moral  nature  itfclf,  which 
God  has  given  us;  and  alfo  in  part^  from  his 
having  given  us^  together  with  this  nature,  fo 
great  a  power  over  each  other's  happinefs  and 
mifery.  For  firfl,  it  is  certain,  that  peace  and 
delight,  in  fome  degree  and  upon  fome  occafions, 
is  the  neceflary  and  prefent  eifeft  of  virtuous 
practice  ;  an  effedt  arifing  immediately  from  that 
conflitution  of  our  nature.  We  are  fo  made, 
that  well-doing  as  fuch  gives  us  fatis&dtion,  at 
leaft,  in  fome  inflances;  ill-doing  as  fuch,  in 
none.  And  fecondly,  from  our  moral  nature, 
joined  with  God's  having  put  our  happinefs  and 
mifery  in  many  refpedls  in  each  other's  power, 
it  cannot  but  be,  that  vice  as  fuch,  fome  kinds 
and  inflances  of  it  at  lead,  will  be  infamous, 
and  men  will  be  difpofed  to  puni(h  it  as  in  itfelf 
deteflable ;  and  the  villain  will  by  no  means  be 
able  always  to  avoid  feeling  that  infamy,  any 
more  than  he  will  be  able  to  efcape  this  further 
punifhment,  which  mankind  will  be  difpofed  to 
inflift  upon  him,  under  the  notion  of  his  de- 
ferving  it.  But  there  can  be  nothing  on  the 
fide  of  vice,  to  anfwer  this ;  becaufe  there  is 
nothing  in  the  human  mind  contradiftory,  as 
the  logicians  fpcak,  to  virtue.  For  virtue  con- 
fifls  in  a  regard  to  what  is  right  and  reafonable, 
as  being  fo;  in  a  regard  to  veracity,  juftice, 
charity,  in  themfelves :  and  there  is  furely  no 
fuch  thing  as  a  like  natural  regard  to  falfehood, 
injuftice,  cruelty.     If  it  be  thought,  that  there 
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are  inftances  of  an  approbation  of  vice,  as  fuch, 
in  itfelf^  and  for  its  own  fake,  (though  it  does 
not  appear  to  me,  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing 
at  all;  but  fuppofing  there  be,)  it  is  evidently 
monftrous:  as  much  fo,  as  the  moft  acknow- 
ledged perveriion  of  any  paflion  whatever.  Such 
inflances  of  perverfion  then  being  left  out,  as 
merely  imaginary,  or  however  unnatural ;  it 
muft  follow,  from  the  frame  of  our  nature,  and 
from  our  condition,  in  the  refpedls  nowdefcribed, 
that  vice  cannot  at  all  be,  and  virtue  cannot  but 
be  favoured  as  fuch  by  others,  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  and  happy  in  itfelf,  in  fome  degree.  For 
what  is  here  infifted  upon,  is  not  the  degree  in 
which  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  diftinguifhed, 
but  only  the  thing  itfelf,  that  they  are  fo  in  fome 
degree ;  though  the  whole  good  and  bad  effedt 
of  virtue  and  vice  as  fuch,  is  not  inconfiderable 
in  degree.  But  that  they  muft  be  thus  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  fome  degree,  is  in  a  manner  ne- 
ceilary :  it  is  matter  of  fadt  of  daily  experience, 
even  in  the  greateft  confufion  of  human  affairs. 
It  is  not  pretended,  but  that  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  happinefs  and  mifery  appear  to 
be  diftributed  by  other  rules  than  only  the  per- 
fbnal  merit  and  demerit  of  characters.  They 
may  ibmetimes  be  diftributed  by  way  of  mere 
diicipline.  There  may  be  the  wifeft  and  beft 
reaibns,  why  the  world  ftiould  be  governed  by 
general  laws,  from  whence  fuch  promifcuous 
diftribution  perhaps  muft  follow ;  and  alio  why 
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our  happinefs  and  miiery  fhould  be  put  in  each 
other's  power,  in  the  degree  which  they  are. 
And  thefe  things,  as  they  contribute  to  the  re- 
warding virtue  and  punifhing  vice,  as  fuch  :  fo 
they  contribute  alfo,  not  to  the  inverfion  of  this, 
which  is  impoffible  ;  but  often  to  the  rendering 
perfons  profperous,  though  wicked,  afflicted, 
though  righteous ;  and,  which  is  worfe,  to  the 
rewarding  fome  aSiions^  though  vicious,  and/^;/- 
ijhing  other  anions  though  virtuous.  But  all 
this  cannot  drown  the  voice  of  nature  in  the  con- 
dudl  of  Providence,  plainly  declaring  itfelf  for 
virtue,  by  way  of  diftindtion  from  vice,  and  pre- 
ference to  it.  For,  our  being  fo  conftituted,  as 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  naturally  favoured 
and  difcountenanced,  rewarded  and  punifhed 
refpeftively  as  fuch,  is  an  intuitive  proof  of  the 
intent  of  nature,  that  it  ihould  be  fo ;  otherwife 
the  conflitution  of  our  mind,  from  which  it  thus 
immediately  and  diredlly  proceeds,  would  be 
abfurd.  But  it  cannot  be  faid,  becaufe  virtuous 
adtions  are  fometimes  puniflied,  and  vicious  ac- 
tions rewarded,  that  nature  intended  it.  For, 
though  this  great  difbrder  is  brought  about,  as 
all  anions  are  done,  by  means  of  fbme  natural 
paflion ;  yet  this  may  be^  as  it  undoubtedly  is, 
brought  about  by  the  perverfion  of  fuch  paflion, 
implanted  in  us  for  other,  and  thofe  very  good 
purpofes.  And  indeed  thefe  other  and  good  pur- 
pofes,  even  of  every  paflion,  may  be  clearly  fecn. 
We  have  then  a  declaration,  in  fome  degree. 
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of  prefent  efFedt,  from  him  who  is  fupremc  in 
nature^  which  fide  he  is  of^  or  what  part  he  takes ; 
a  declaration  for  virtue  and  againfl  vice.  So  far 
therefore  as  a  man  is  true  to  virtue,  to  veracity 
and  juftice,  to  equity  and  charity,  and  the  right 
of  the  cafe,  in  whatever  he  is  concerned ;  fo  far 
he  is  on  the  fide  of  the  divine  adminiflration,  and 
co-operates  with  it :  and  from  hence,  to  fuch  a 
man,  arifes  naturally  a  fecret  fatisfadtion  and 
fcnfe  of  fecurity,  and  implicit  hope  of  fomewhat 
further.     And, 

V.  This  hope  is  confirmed,  by  the  neceflary 
tendencies  of  virtue,  which,  though  not  of  prefent 
effedt,  yet  are  at  prefent  difcernible  in  nature ; 
and  fo  afford  an  inflance  of  fomewhat  moral  in 
the  eflential  conflitution  of  it  There  is,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  tendency  in  virtue  and  vice  to 
produce  the  good  and  bad  effeds  now  mentioned, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  they  do  in  fadl  produce 
them.  For  inflance  ;  good  and  bad  men  as  fuch, 
would  be  much  more  rewarded  and  punifhed, 
were  it  not,  that  juflice  is  often  artificially  eluded, 
that  characters  are  not  known,  and  many,  who 
would  thus  favour  virtue  and  difcourage  vice,  are 
hindered  from  doing  (o  by  accidental  caufes. 
Thefe  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  are  obvious 
with  regard  to  individuals.  But  it  may  require 
more  particularly  to  be  confidered,  that  power  in 
zfociety^  by  being  under  the  direction  of  virtue, 
naturally  increafes,  and  has  a  neceffary  tendency 
to  prevail  over  oppofite  power,  not  under  the 
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direftion  of  it ;  in  like  manner  as  power,  by  being 
under  the  direction  of  reafbn,  increafes,  and  has 
a  tendency  to  prevail  over  brute  force.  There  are 
feveral  brute  creatures  of  equal,  and  feveral  of 
fuperior  ftrength,  to  that  of  men ;  and  poffibly 
the  fum  of  the  whole  ftrength  of  brutes  may  be 
greater  than  that  of  mankind  :  but  reafon  gives 
us  the  advantage  and  fuperiority  over  them ;  and 
thus  man  is  the  acknowledged  governing  animal 
upon  the  earth.  Nor  is  this  fuperiority  confidered 
by  any  as  accidental,  but  as  what  reafon  has  a 
tendency,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  obtain. 
And  yet  perhaps  difficulties  may  be  raifed  about 
the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  truth,  of  theaffertion, 
that  virtue  has  the  like  tendency. 

To  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  let  us  fee  more 
diftindtly,  how  the  cafe  (lands  with  regard  to 
reafon,  which  is  fo  readily  acknowledged  to  have 
this  advantageous  tendency.  Suppofe  then  two 
or  three  men,  of  the  beft  and  moft  improved 
underftanding,  in  a  defolate  open  plain,  attacked 
by  ten  times  the  number  of  bcafts  of  prey ;  would 
their  reafon  fecure  them  the  viftory  in  this  un- 
equal combat  ?  Power  then,  though  joined  with 
reafon,  and  under  its  direction,  cannot  be  expected 
to  prevail  over  oppofite  power,  though  merely 
brutal,  unlefs  the  one  bears  fome  proportion  to 
the  other.  Again  ;  put  the  imaginary  cafe,  that 
rational  and  irrational  creatures  were  of  like 
external  fliape  and  manner :  it  is  certain,  before 
there  were  opportunities  for  the  firft,  to  diftin- 
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guifh  each  other,  to  fcparate  from  their  advcr- 
£iries,  and  to  form  a  union  among  themfelves, 
they  might  be  upon  a  level,  or  in  feveral  refpe<Sls 
upon  great  difadvantage ;  though  united  they 
might  be  vailly  fuperior :  fince  union  is  of  fuch 
efficacy,  that  ten  men  united,  might  be  able  to 
accomplifh  what  ten  thoufandof  the  fame  natural 
ftrength  and  under  (landing  wholly  ununited, 
could  not.  In  this  cafe  then,  brute  force  might 
more  than  maintain  its  ground  againft  reafon,  for 
want  of  union  among  the  rational  creatures.  Or 
fuppofe  a  number  of  men  to  land  upon  an  ifland 
inhabited  only  by  wild  beafts  ;  a  number  of  men 
who,  by  the  regulations  of  civil  government,  the 
inventions  of  art,  and  the  experience  of  fome 
years,  could  they  be  preferved  fo  long,  would  be 
really  fufficient  to  fubdue  the  wild  beafls,  and  to 
preferve  themfelves  in  fecurity  from  them :  yet 
a  conjuncture  of  accidents  might  give  fuch  advan- 
tage to  the  irrational  animals,  as  that  they  might 
at  once  overpower,  and  even  extirpate,  the  whole 
(pecies  of  rational  ones.  Length  of  time  then, 
fuch  and  fuch  fcope  and  opportunities,  for  reafon 
to  exert  itfelf,  may  be  absolutely  neceflary  to  its 
prevailing  over  brute  force.  Further  ftill,  there 
are  many  inilances  of  brutes  fucceeding  in  at- 
tempts, which  they  could  not  have  undertaken, 
had  not  their  irrational  nature  rendered  them 
incapable  of  forefeeing  the  danger  of  fuch  at- 
tempts, or  the  fury  of  paffion  hindered  their  at- 
tending to  it ;   and  there  are  inftances  of  reafon; 
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and  real  prudence  preventing  men's  undertaking 
whaty  it  hath  appeared  afterwards,  they  might 
have  fucceeded  in  by  a  lucky  rafhnefs.  And  in 
certain  conjunftures,  ignorance  and  folly,  vsreak- 
nefs  and  difcord,  may  have  their  advantages.  So 
that  rational  animals  have  not  neceifarily  the 
fupcriority  over  irrational  ones :  but,  how  im- 
probable foever  it  may  be,  it  is  evidently  poflible, 
that,  in  fome  globes,  the  latter  may  be  fuperior. 
And  were  the  former  wholly  at  variance  and 
difunited,  by  falfe  felf-intereft  and  envy,  by 
treachery  and  injuftice,  and  confequent  rage  and 
malice  againft  each  other,  whilft  the  latter  were 
iirmly  united  amongft  themfclves  by  inftinft ; 
this  might  greatly  contribute  to  the  introducing 
fuch  an  inverted  order  of  things.  For  every  one 
would  confider  it  as  inverted :  iince  reafon  has, 
in  the  nature  of  it,  a  tendency  to  prevail  over 
brute  force;  notwithflanding  the  poflibility  it 
may  not  prevail,  and  the  neceffity,  which  there 
is,  of  many  concurring  circumftances  to  render 
it  prevalent. 

Now  I  fay,  virtue  in  a  fociety  has  a  like 
tendency  to  procure  fuperiority  and  additional 
power;  whether  this  power  be  confidered  as 
the  means  of  fecurity  from  oppofite  power,  or 
of  obtaining  other  advantages.  And  it  has  this 
tendency,  by  rendering  public  good,  an  objed: 
and  end,  to  every  member  of  the  fociety;  by 
putting  every  one  upon  confideration  and  dili- 
gence, recollection  and  felf-government,  both  in 
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order  to  fee  what  is  the  mofl  efFedtual  method, 
and  alio  in  order  to  perform  their  proper  part,  for 
obtaining  and  preferving  it ;  by  uniting  a  fbciety 
within  itfelf,  and  fo  increafing  its  ftrength ;  and, 
which  is  particularly  to  be  mentioned,  uniting  it 
by  means  of  veracity  and  juftice.  For  as  thefe 
laft  are  principal  bonds  of  union,  fo  benevolence 
or  public  fpirit,  undirected,  unreflrained,  by  them, 
is,  nobody  knows  what. 

And  fuppofe  the  invifible  world,  and  the  in- 
viiible  difpenfations  of  Providence,  to  be,  in  any 
fort,  analogous  to  what  appears :  or  that  both 
together  make  up  one  uniform  fcheme,  the  two 
parts  of  which,  the  part  which  we  fee,  and  that 
which  is  beyond  our  obfervation,  are  analogous 
to  each  other;  then,  there  mufl  be  a  like  na- 
tural tendency  in  the  derived  power,  through- 
out the  univerfe,  under  the  diredlion  of  virtue, 
to  prevail  in  general  over  that  which  is  not 
under  its  direAion  ;  as  there  is  in  reafon,  derived 
reafbn  in  the  univerfe,  to  prevail  over  brute  force* 
But  then,  in  order  to  the  prevalence  of  virtue, 
or  that  it  may  adtually  produce,  what  it  has  a 
tendency  to  produce ;  the  like  concurrences  are 
neceflary,  as  are  to  the  prevalence  of  reafon. 
There  muft  be  fome  proportion  between  the 
natural  power  or  force  which  is,  and  that  which 
is  not,  under  the  direction  of  virtue  :  there  muft 
be  fufficicnt  length  of  time ;  for  the  complete 
fuccefs  of  virtue,  as  of  reafon,  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  be  otherwife  than  gradual : 
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there  muft  be,  as  X>ne  may  fpeak,  a  fair  field  of 
trial,  a  flage  large  and  extenfive  enough,  proper 
occafions  and  opportunities,  for  xht  virtuous  to 
join  together,  to  exert  themfelves  againfl  lawlefs 
force,  and  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their  united  labours. 
Now  indeed  it  is  to  be  hopedt  that  the  difpro- 
portion  between  the  good  and  bad,  even  here  on 
earth,  is  not  fo  great,  but  that  the  former  have 
natural  power  fufficient  to  their  prevailing,  to  a 
confiderable  degree ;  if  circumftances  would  per- 
mit this  power  to  be  united.  For,  much  lefs, 
very  much  lefs,  power  under  the  direftion  of  vir- 
tue, would  prevail  over  much  greater  not  under 
the  direction  of  it.  However,  good  men  over 
the  &ce  of  the  earth  cannot  unite  ;  as  for  other 
reafons,  fo  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fufficiently 
afcertained  of  each  other's  characters.  And  the 
known  courfe  of  human  things,  the  fcene  we 
are  now  pafling  through,  particularly  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  life,  denies  to  virtue  its  full  fcope  in  feve- 
ral  other  refpedls.  The  natural  tendency,  which 
we  have  been  coniidering,  though  real,  is  hindered 
from  being  carried  into  efFed:  in  the  prefent 
ftate  :  but  thefe  hindrances  may  be  removed  in 
a  future  one.  Virtue,  to  borrow  the  Chriftian 
alluiion,  is  militant  here ;  and  various  untoward 
accidents  contribute  to  its  being  often  overborne : 
but  it  may  combat  with  greater  advantage  here- 
after, and  prevail  completely,  and  enjoy  its  con- 
fequent  rewards,  in  fome  future  ftates.  Neglect- 
ed as  it  is,  perhaps  unknown,  perhaps  deipifed 
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•  and  oppjeiledy  here;    there  may  be  fcenes  in 

•  eternity,  laTlin^  epough,  and  in  every  other  way 
adapted,  to  afford  k  a^fufficient  fphere  of  adtion ; 
and  a  fufficient  fphere  for  the  natural  confe- 
quences  of  it  to  follow  in  fad:.  If  the  foul  be 
naturally  immortaf^  and  this  ftate  be  a  progrefs 
towards  a  future  one,  as  childhood  is  towards 
mature  age ;  good  men  may  naturally  unite,  not 
only  amongft  themfelves,  but  alfo  with  other 
orders  of  virtuous  creatures,  in  that  future  ftate. 
For  virtue,  from  the  very  nature  of  it,  is  a  prin- 
ciple and  bond  of  union,  in  fome  degree,  amongft 
all  who  are  endued  with  it,  and  known  to  each 
other ;  fo  as  that  by  it,  a  good  man  cannot  but 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  favour  and  protedlion 
of  all  virtuous  beings,  throughout  the  whole 
univerfe,  who  can  be  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  can  any  way  interpofe  in  his  behalf, 
in  any  part  of  his  duration.  And  one  might 
add,  that  fuppofe  all  this  advantageous  tendency 
of  virtue  to  become  eifedl,  amongft  one  or  more 
orders  of  creatures,  in  any  diflant  fcenes  and 
periods,  and  to  be  feen  by  any  orders  of  vicious 
creatures,  throughout  the  univerfel  kingdom  of 
God ;  this  happy  eifedl  of  virtue  would  have  a 
tendency,  by  way  of  example,  and  poflibly  in 
other  ways,  to  amend  thofe  of  them  who  are 
capable  of  amendment,  and  being  recovered  to 
a  juft  fenfe  of  virtue.  If  our  notions  of  the  plan 
of  Providence  were  enlarged,  in  any  fort  pro- 
portionably  to  what  late  difcoveries  have  en- 
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larged  our  views,  with  refpedt  to  the  material 
world ;  reprefentations  of  this  kind  would  not 
appear  abfurd  or  extravagant.  However,  they 
are  not  to  be  taken  as  intended  for  a  literal  de- 
lineation of  what  is  in  fadt  the  particular  fcheme 
of  the  univerfe,  which  cannot  be  known  without 
revelation ;  for  fuppofitions  arc  not  to  be  looked 
on  as  true,  becaufe  not  incredible  :  but  they 
are  mentioned  to  fhow,  that  our  finding  virtue 
to  be  hindered  from  procuring  to  itfelf  fuch 
fuperiority  and  advantages,  is  no  objection  againft 
its  having,  in  the  effential  nature  of  the  thing, 
a  tendency  to  procure  them.  And  the  fuppofi- 
tions now  mentioned  do  plainly  (how  this ;  for 
they  fhow,  that  thefe  hinderances  are  io  far  from 
being  neceflary,  that  we  ourfelves  can  eafily  con- 
ceive, how  they  may  be  removed  in  future  fl:ates, 
and  full  fcope  be  granted  to  virtue.  And  all 
thefe  advantageous  tendencies  of  it  are  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  declarations  of  God  in  its  favour.  This 
however  is  taking  a  pretty  large  compafs ;  though 
it  is  certain,  that,  as  the  material  world  appears 
to  be,  in  a  manner,  boundlefs  and  immenfe,  there 
muft  htfome  fcheme  of  providence  vaft  in  pro- 
portion to  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  earth  our  habitation  ; 
and  we  (hall  fee  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  by 
imagining  an  inftance  not  fo  vaft  and  remote : 
by  fupppfing  a  kingdom  or  fociety  of  men  upon 
it,  perfectly  virtuous,  for  a  fuccefllon  of  many 
ages ;  to  which,  if  you  pleafe,  may  be  given  a 
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fituation  advantageous  for  univerfal  monarchy. 
In  fuch  a  ftate,  there  would  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
£u5tion :  but  men  of  the  greateft  capacity  would 
of  courfe,  all  along,  have  the  chief  diredion  of 
afiairs  willingly  yielded  to  them ;  and  they  would 
fhare  it  among  themfelves  without  envy.  Each 
of  thefe  would  have  the  part  affigned  him,  to 
which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  adapted ;  and 
others,  who  had  not  any  diftinguifhed  genius, 
would  be  fafe,  and  think  themfelves  very  happy, 
by  being  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of 
thofe  who  had.  Public  determinations  would 
really  be  the  refult  of  the  united  wifdom  of  the 
community ;  and  they  would  faithfully  be  exe- 
cuted, by  the  united  ftrength  of  it.  Some  would 
in  a  higher  way  contribute,  but  all  would  in 
fome  way  contribute,  to  the  public  profperity ; 
and  in  it,  each  would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own 
virtue.  And  as  injuftice,  whether  by  fraud  or 
force,  would  be  unknown  among  themfelves ; 
{6  they  would  be  fufficiently  fecured  from  it  in 
their  neighbours.  For  cunning  and  folfe  felf- 
intereft,  confederacies  in  injuftice,  ever  flight, 
and  accompanied  with  fadtion  and  inteftine 
treachery;  thefe  on  the  one  hand  would  be  found 
mere  childifh  folly  and  weaknefs,  when  fet  in 
oppofition  againft  wifdom,  public  fpirit,  union 
inviolable,  and  fidelity  on  the  other;  allowing 
both  a  fufficient  length  of  years  to  try  their  force. 
Add  the  general  influence  which  fuch  a  kingdom 
would  have  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  way 
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of  example  particularly,  and  the  reverence  which 
would  be  paid  it.  It  would  plainly  be  fuperior 
to  all  others,  and  the  world  muft  gradually  come 
under  its  empire ;  not  by  means  of  lawlefs  vio- 
lence, but  partly  by  what  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
juft  conqueft,  and  partly  by  other  kingdoms  fub- 
mitting  themfelves  voluntarily  to  it,  throughout 
a  courfe  of  ages,  and  claiming  its  protection,  one 
after  another,  in  fucceffive  exigencies.  The  head 
of  it  would  be  an  univerfal  monarch,  in  another 
fenfe  than  any  mortal  has  yet  been  ;  and  the  eaft- 
ern  ftyle  would  be  literally  applicable  to  him,  that 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages  Jhouldferve  him. 
And  though  indeed  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  the  whole  hiftory  of  mankind,  fhow 
the  impoffibility,  without  fome  miraculous  in- 
terpoiition,  that  a  number  of  men,  here  on  earth, 
fhould  unite  in  one  fociety  or  government,  in 
the  fear  of  God  and  univerfal  pradlice  of  virtue ; 
and  that  fuch  a  government  fhould  continue  fo 
united  for  a  fucceffion  of  ages  :  yet  admitting  or 
fuppofing  this,  the  efFedl  would  be  as  now  drawn 
out.  And  thus,  for  inftance,  the  wonderful  prof- 
perity  promifed  to  the  Jewifti  nation  in  the 
Scripture  would  be,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  con- 
fequence  of  what  is  predicted  of  them  ;  that  the 
people  Jhould  be  all  righteous,  and  inherit  the  land 
for  ever^ :  were  we  to  underftand  the  latter  phrafe 
of  a  long  continuance  only,  fufficient  to  give 
things  time  to  work.     The  predictions  of  this 

^  liaiah  Ix.  21. 
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kindy  for  there  are  many  of  them,  cannot  come 
to  pa(s,  in  the  prefent  known  courfe  of  nature ; 
but  fuppofe  them  come  to  pafs,  and  then  the 
profperity  promifed  muft  naturally  follow,  to  a 
very  confiderable  degree. 

Confider,  now,  the  general  fyftem  of  religion ; 
that  the  government  of  the  world  is  uniform, 
and  one,  and  moral ;  that  virtue  and  right  (hall 
finally  have  the  advantage,  and  prevail  over  fraud 
and  lawlefs  force,  over  the  deceits  as  well  as  the 
violence  of  wickednefs,  under  the  condudl  of  one 
fupreme  Governor:  and  from  the  obfervation 
above  made,  it  will  appear,  that  God  has,  by  our 
reafon,  given  us  to  fee  a  peculiar  connection  in 
the  feveral  parts  of  this  fcheme,  and  a  tendency 
towards  the  completion  of  it,  arifing  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  virtue ;  which  tendency  is  to  be 
coniidered  as  fomewhat  moral  in  the  effential 
conflitution  of  things.  If  any  one  fhould  think 
all  this  to  be  of  little  importance,  I  defire  him 
to  confider,  what  he  would  think,  if  vice  had, 
eflentially  and  in  its  nature,  thefe  advantageous 
tendencies ;  or  if  virtue  had  eflentially  the  diredl 
contrary  ones. 

But  it  may  be  objedted,  that,  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  natural  efFedls  and  thefe  natural  tenden- 
cies of  virtue ;  yet  things  may  be  now  going  on 
throughout  the  univerfe,  and  may  go  on  here- 
after, in  the  fame  mixed  way  as  here  at  prefent 
upon  earth ;  virtue  fometimes  profperous,  fome- 
times  deprefled ;  vice  fometimes  fuccefsful,  fome- 
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times  punifhed.  The  anfwer  to  which  is,  that 
it  is  not  the  purpofe  of  this  chapter,  nor  of 
this  treatife,  properly  to  prove  God's  perfed: 
moral  government  over  the  v^orld,  or  the  truth 
of  religion ;  but  to  obferve  what  there  is  in  the 
conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  to  confirm  the 
proper  proof  of  it,  fuppofed  to  be  known :  and 
that  the  weight  of  the  foregoing  obfervations  to 
this  purpofe  may  be  thus  diftindtly  proved.  Plea- 
fure  and  pain  are  to  a  certain  degree,  fay  to  a  very 
high  degree,  diftributed  amongft  us  without  any 
apparent  regard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  charac- 
ters. And  were  there  nothing  elfe,  concerning 
this  matter,  difcernible  in  the  conftitution  and 
courfe  of  nature,  there  would  be  no  ground  from 
the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  to  hope  or 
to  fear,  that  men  would  be  rewarded  or  puniftied 
hereafter  according  to  their  deferts ;  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  remarked,  implies,  that  even  then 
there  would  be  no  ground  from  appearances  to 
think,  that  vice  upon  the  whole  would  have  the 
advantage,  rather  than  that  virtue  would.  And 
thus  the  proof  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution, 
would  reft  upon  the  ufual  known  arguments  for 
it ;  which  are  I  think  plainly  unanfwerable ;  and 
would  be  fo,  though  there  were  no  additional 
confirmation  of  them  from  the  things  above  in- 
fifted  on.  But  thefe  things  are  a  very  ftrong  con- 
firmation of  them.     For, 

Firft,  They  fhow,  that  the  Author  of  nature 
is  not  indifferent  to  virtue  and  vice.  They  amount 
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to  a  declaration  from  him^  determinate  and  not 
to  be  evaded,  in  ^vour  of  one,  and  againft  the 
other ;  fuch  a  declaration,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
be  fet  over  againfl  or  anfwer,  on  the  part  of  vice. 
So  that  were  a  man,  laying  afide  the  proper  proof 
of  religion,  to  determine  from  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture only,  whether  it  were  moft  probable,  that 
the  righteous  or  the  wicked  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  a  future  life ;  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  that  he  would  determine  the  probability  to 
be,  that  the  former  would.  And  therefore,  fince 
in  general  there  is  not  any  medium  between  vir- 
tue and  vice,  though  poffibly  in  particular  cafes 
there  may,  fince  in  general  a  man  muft  behave 
either  well  or  ill ;  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  the 
view  of  it  now  given,  furniflies  us  with  a  real 
practical  proof  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 

Secondly,  When,  conformably  to  what  religion 
teaches  us,  God  fhall  reward  and  punifh  virtue 
and  vice  as  fuch,  fo  as  that  every  one  fhall,  upon 
the  whole,  have  his  deferts;  this  diftributive 
juftice  will  not  be  a  thing  different  in  kindy  but 
only  in  degree^  from  what  we  experience  in  his 
prefent  government.  It  will  be  that  in  effeSly  to- 
ward which  we  now  fee  a  tendency.  It  will  be  no 
more  than  the  completion  of  that  moral  govern- 
ment, the  principles  and  beginning  of  which 
have  been  fhown,  beyond  all  difpute,  difcernible 
in  the  prefent  conflitution  and  courfe  of  nature. 
And  from  hence  it  follows. 

Thirdly,  That,  as  under  the  natural  govern- 
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ment  of  God^  our  experience  of  the  Jcinds  and 
degrees  of  happinefs  and  mifery,  which  we  do 
experience  at  prefent,  gives  natural  ground  to 
hope  for,  and  to  fear,  higher  degrees  and  other 
kinds  of  both  in  a  future  flate,  fuppofing  a  future 
ftate  admitted :  fo  under  his  moral  government 
our  experience  that  virtue  and  vice  are,  in  the 
manners  above  mentioned,  actually  rewarded  and 
punifhed  at  prefent,  in  a  certain  degree,  gives 
juft  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  they  may 
be  rewarded  and  punifhed  in  a  higher  degree 
hereafter:  though  this  alone  is  not  fufficient 
ground  to  think,  that  they  actually  will  be  re- 
warded and  punifhed  in  a  higher  degree  rather 
than  in  a  lower.     But  then, 

Laflly,  There  is  fufficient  ground  to  think  fo, 
from  the  good  and  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and 
vice.  For  thefe  tendencies  are  efTential,  and 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things ;  whereas  the 
hinderances  to  their  becoming  efFedl  are,  in  num- 
berlefs  cafes,  not  necefTary,  but  artificial  only. 
Now  it  may  be  much  more  flrongly  argued,  that 
thefe  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  ad:ual  rewards 
and  punifhments  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  arife 
diredlly  out  of  the  nature  of  things,  will  remain 
hereafter,  than  that  the  accidental  hinderances  of 
them  will.  And  if  thefe  hinderances  do  not 
remain,  thofe  rewards  and  punifhments  cannot 
but  be  carried  on  much  further  towards  the  per- 
fection of  moral  government,  i.  e.  the  tendencies 
of  virtue  and  vice  will  become  effeft  :  but  when. 
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or  where,  df  in  what' particular  way,  cannot  be 
known  at  all,  but  by  revelation  • 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral 
government  implied  in  God's  natural  govern- 
ment^; virtue  and  vice  are  naturally  rewarded 
and  punifhed  as  beneficial  and  mifchievous  to 
fociety  * ;  and  rewarded  and  punifhed  refpedlively 
as  fuch^  The  notion,  then,  of  a  moral  fcheme 
of  government,  is  not  fiftitious,  but  natural ;  for 
it  is  fuggefted  to  our  thoughts  by  the  conftitution 
and  courie  of  nature :  and  the  execution  of  this 
fcheme  is  actually  begun,  in  the  inflances  here 
mentioned.  And  thefe  things  are  to  be  confidered 
as  a  declarationof  the  Author  of  nature,  forvirtue, 
and  againfl  vice ;  they  give  a  credibility  to  the 
fuppofition  of  their  being  rewarded  and  punifhed 
hereafter ;  and  alfb  ground  to  hope  and  to  fear, 
that  they  may  be  rewarded  and  punifhed  in  higher 
degrees  than  they  are  here.  And  as  all  this  is 
confirmed,  fo  the  argument  for  religion,  from  the 
conftitution  and  courfe  of  nature,  is  carried  on 
further,  by  obferving,  that  there  are  natural  ten- 
dencies, and,  in  innumerable  cafes,  only  artificial 
hinderances,  to  this  moral  fcheme's  being  carried 
on  much  further  towards  perfection  than  it  is  at 
prefent*.  The  notion,  then,  of  a  moral  fcheme 
of  government,  much  more  perfedl  than  what  is 
feen,  is  not  a  fictitious,  but  a  natural  notion  ;  for 
it  is  fuggefted  to  our  thoughts,  by  the  efTential 
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tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice.  Artd  thefe  ten- 
dencies are  to  be  confidered  as  intimations,  as 
implicit  promifes  and  threatenings,  from  the 
Author  of  nature,  of  much  greater  rewards  and 
punifhments  to  follow  virtue  and  vice,  than  do 
at  prefent.  And  indeed,  every  natural  tendency, 
which  is  to  continue,  but  which  is  hindered  from 
becoming  effedt  by  only  accidental  caufcs,  affords 
a  prefumption,  that  fuch  tendency  will,  fome 
time  or  other,  become  effedt ;  a  prefumption  in 
degree  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  dura- 
tion, through  which  fuch  tendency  will  continue. 
And  from  thefe  things  together,  arifes  a  real  pre- 
fumption, that  the  moral  fcheme  of  government 
eflablifhed  in  nature,  fhall  be  carried  on  much 
further  to  wards  perfection  hereafter;  and,  I  think, 
a  prefumption  that  it  will  be  abfolutely  com- 
pleted. But  from  thefe  things,  joined  with  the 
moral  nature  which  God  has  given  us,  confidered 
as  given  us  by  him,  arifes  a  pradtical  proofs  that 
it  will  be  completed ;  a  proof  from  fa6t,  and 
therefore  a  diftind:  one  from  that  which  is  de- 
duced from  the  eternal  and  unalterable  relations, 
the  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  adtions. 

^  See  this  proof  drawn  out  briefly,  Chap.  vi. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  a  Jlate  of  Probation y  as  implying  Trials 
"Difficulties  and  Danger. 

HE  general  dodrine  of  religion,  that 
our  prefent  life  is  a  ftate  of  probation 
for  a  future  one,  comprehends  under 
it  feveral  particular  things,  diftin(% 
from  each  other.  But  the  firft  and  moft  common 
meaning  of  it,  feems  to  be,  that  our  future  intereft 
is  now  depending,  and  depending  upon  ourfelves ; 
that  we  have  fcope  and  opportunities  here,  for  that 
good  and  bad  behaviour,  which  God  will  reward 
and  punifh  hereafter ;  together  with  temptations 
to  one,  as  well  as  inducements  of  reafon  to  the 
other.  And  this  is,  in  great  meafure,  the  fame 
with  faying,  that  we  are  under  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  to  give  an  account  of  our 
actions  to  him.  For  the  notion  of  a  future  ac- 
count and  general  righteous  judgment,  implies 
fome  fort  of  temptations  to  what  is  wrong;  other- 
wife  there  would  be  no  moral  poflibility  of  doing 
wrong,  nor  ground  for  judgment  or  difcrimina- 
tion.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  word 
probation  is  more  diftindlly  and  particularly  ex- 
preflive  of  allurements  to  wrong,  or  difficulties 
in  adhering  uniformly  to  vvhat  is  right,  and  of 
the  danger  of  mifcarrying  by  fuch  temptations. 
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than  the  words  moral  government.  A  ftatc  of 
probation  then,  as  thus  particularly  implying  in 
it,  trial,  difficulties,  and  danger,  may  require  to 
be  confidered  diftindtly  by  itfelf. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God,  which 
religion  teaches  us,  implies,  that  we  are  in  a 
ftate  of  trial  with  regard  to  a  future  world ;  fo 
alfo  his  natural  government  over  us  implies, 
that  we  are  in  a  ftate  of  trial,  in  the  like  fenfe, 
with  regard  to  the  prefent  world.  Natural 
government,  by  rewards  and  punifhments,  as 
much  implies  natural  trial,  as  moral  government 
does  moral  triaL  The  natural  government  of 
God  here  meant^,  confifts,  in  his  annexing  plea- 
fure  to  fome  adtions,  and  pain  to  others,  which 
are  in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  in  giving 
us  notice  of  fuch  appointment  beforehand.  This 
neceflarily  implies,  that  he  has  made  our  happi- 
nefe  and  mifery,  or  our  intereft,  to  depend  in 
part  upon  ourfelves.  And  fo  far  as  men  have 
temptations  to  any  courfe  of  action,  which  will 
probably  occafion  them  greater  temporal  incon- 
venience and  uneaiinefs  than  fatisfad:ion ;  fo  far, 
their  temporal  intereft  is  in  danger  from  them- 
felves,  or  they  are  in  a  ftate  of  trial  with  refpedl 
to  it.  Now  people  often  blame  others,  and 
even  themfelves,  for  their  mifcondu6t  in  their 
temporal  concerns.  And  we  find  many  are 
greatly  wanting  to  themfelves,  and  mifs  of  that 

^  Chap.  II. 
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natural  happinefs^  which  they  might  have  ob- 
tained in  the  prefent  life ;  perhaps  every  one 
does  in  fome  degree.  But  many  run  themfelves 
into  great  inconvenience,  and  into  extreme  dif- 
trefs  and  mifery ;  not  through  incapacity  of 
knowing  better,  and  doing  better  for  themfelves, 
which  would  be  nothing  to  the  prefent  purpofc ; 
but  through  their  own  fault.  And  thefe  things 
neceflarily  imply  temptation,  and  danger  of  mif- 
carrying,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  with  refpe(S 
to  our  worldly  intereft  or  happinefs.  Every  one 
too,  without  having  religion  in  his  thoughts, 
fpeaks  of  the  hazards  which  young  people  run, 
upon  their  fetting  out  in  the  world ;  hazards 
from  other  caufes  than  merely  their  ignorance, 
and  unavoidable  accidents.  And  fome  courfes 
of  vice,  at  leaft,  being  contrary  to  men's  worldly 
intereft  or  good,  temptations  to  thefe  muft,  at 
the  fame  time,  be  temptations  to  forego  our  pre- 
fent and  our  future  intereft.  Thus,  in  our  na- 
tural or  temporal  capacity,  we  are  in  a  ftate  of 
trial,  i.  e.  of  difficulty  and  danger,  analogous,  or 
like  to  our  moral  and  religious  trial. 

This  will  more  diftindtly  appear  to  any  one, 
who  thinks  it  worth  while,  more  diftinftly,  to 
confider,  what  it  is  which  conftitutes  our  trial 
in  both  capacities,  and  to  obferve  how  mankind 
behave  under  it. 

And  that  which  conftitutes  this  our  trial,  in 
both  thefe  capacities,  muft  be,  either  fomewhat 
in  our  external  circumftances,  or  in  our  nature. 
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For,  on  the  one  hand,  perfons  may  be  betrayed 
into  wrong  behaviour  upon  occafions  of  furprife, 
or  overcome  upon  any  other  very  fingular  and 
extraordinary  external  occafions,  who  would, 
otherwife,  have  prcferved  their  character  of  pru- 
dence and  of  virtue  :  and  in  fuch  cafes,  every 
one,  in  fpeaking  of  the  wrong  behaviour  of  thefe 
perfons,  would  impute  it  to  fuch  particular  ex- 
ternal circumflances.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
who  have  contracted  habits  of  vice  and  folly  of 
any  kind,  or  have  fbme  particular  pafiions  in  ex- 
cefs,  will  feek  opportunities,  and,  as  it  were,  go 
out  of  their  way,  to  gratify  themfelves  in  thefe 
refpedts,  at  the  expence  of  their  wifdom  and 
their  virtue ;  led  to  it,  as  every  one  would  fay, 
not  by  external  temptations,  but  by  fuch  habits 
and  pafiions.  And  the  account  of  this  lafi:  cafe 
is,  that  particular  pafiions  are  no  more  coinci- 
dent with  prudence,  or  that  reafonable  felf-love, 
the  end  of  which  is  our  worldly  intereft,  than 
they  are  with  the  principle  of  virtue  and  reli- 
gion ;  but  often  draw  contrary  ways  to  one  as 
well  as  to  the  other  :  and  fo  fuch  particular  paf- 
fions  are  as  much  temptations  to  ad:  impru- 
dently with  regard  to  our  worldly  intereft,  as  to 
adl  vicioufly^  However,  as  when  we  fay,  men 
are  mifled  by  external  circumftances  of  temp- 
tation; it  cannot  but  be  underftood,  that  there 


*  See  Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolh^  1726.     2nd  ed.  p. 
205,  &c.    Pref.  p.  25,  &c.     Serm.  p.  21,  &c. 
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is  fomewhat  within  thcmfelves,  to  render  thofe 
circumflances  temptations,  or  to  render  them 
fuiceptible  of  impreffions  from  them  :  fo  when 
we  fay,  they  are  milled  by  paflions  ;  it  is  always 
fuppofed,  that  there  are  occafions,  circumflances, 
and  objedis,  exciting  thefe  paflions,  and  afford- 
ing means  for  gratifying  them.  And  therefore, 
temptations  from  within,  and  from  without, 
coincide,  and  mutually  imply  each  other.  Now 
the  feveral  external  objefts  of  the  appetites,  paf- 
fions,  and  affeftions,  being  prefent  to  the  fenfes 
or  offering  themfelves  to  the  mind,  and  fo  ex- 
citing emotions  fuitable  to  their  nature ;  not  only 
in  cafes  where  they  can  be  gratified  confiflently 
with  innocence  and  prudence,  but  alfo  in  cafes 
where  they  cannot,  and  yet  can  be  gratified  im- 
prudently and  vicioufly :  this,  as  really  puts  them 
in  danger  of  voluntarily  foregoing  their  prefent 
interefl  or  good,  as  their  future,  and  as  really 
renders  felf-denial  neceflary  to  fecure  one,  as  the 
other ;  i.  e.  we  are  in  a  like  flate  of  trial  with 
refpedt  to  both,  by  the  very  fame  paflions  ex- 
cited by  the  very  fame  means.  Thus  mankind 
having  a  temporal  interefl  depending  upon  them- 
felves, and  a  prudent  courfe  of  behaviour  being 
neceflary  to  fecure  it ;  paflions  inordinately  ex- 
cited, by  means  of  example,  or  by  any  other  ex- 
ternal circumflance ;  or  paflions  excited  towards 
objects,  at  times,  or  in  degrees,  impoffible  to  be 
gratified  confiflently  with  worldly  prudence  : 
thefe  are  temptations,  dangerous,  and  too  often 
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fuccefsful  temptations,  to  forego  a  greater  tem- 
poral good  for  a  lefs ;  i.  e.  tP  forego  what  is, 
upon  the  whole,  our  temporal  (nterefti^ibr  the 
fake  of  a  prefent  gratification.  This  is  a  de- 
fcription  of  our  (late  of  trial  in  our  temporal 
capacity.  Subflitute  now  the  v/ovd,  future  for 
temporal,  and  virtue  for  prudence ;  and  it  will  be 
juft  as  proper  a  deicription  of  our  ftate  of  trial 
in  our  religious  capacity  ;  fo  analogous  are  they 
to  each  other. 

If,  from  confideration  of  this  our  like  ftate  of 
trial  in  both  capacities,  we  go  on  to  obferve  fur- 
ther how  mankind  behave  under  it;  we  fhall 
find  there  are  fome  who  have  fo  little  fcnfe  of  it, 
that  they  fcarce  look  beyond  the  pafling  day : 
they  are  fo  taken  up  with  prefent  gratifications, 
as  to  have,  in  a  manner,  no  feeling  of  confe- 
quences,  no  regard  to  their  future  eafe  or  fortune 
in  this  life,  any  more  than  to  their  happinefs  in 
another.  Some  appear  to  be  blinded  and  deceived 
by  inordinate  paflion,  in  their  worldly  concerns, 
as  much  as  in  religion.  Others  are  not  deceived, 
but,  as  it  were,  forcibly  carried  away  by  the  like 
paflions,  againft  their  better  judgment,  and  feeble 
refolutions  too  of  adting  better.  And  there  are 
men,  and  truly  there  are  not  a  few,  who  fhame- 
lefsly  avow,  not  their  intereft,  but  their  mere 
will  and  pleafure,  to  be  their  law  of  life ;  and 
who,  in  open  defiance  of  every  thing  that  is  rea- 
fbnable,  will  go  on  in  a  courfe  of  vicious  extra- 
vagance, forefeeing,  with  no  rcmorfe  and  little 
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fear,  that  -i^  will  be  their  temporal  ruin :  and 
ibme  of  them,  under  the  apprehenfion  of  the 
<x)nfequences  of  wickednefs  in  another  ftatc. 
And  to  fpeak  in  tke  mofl  moderate  way,  human 
creatures  are  not  only  continually  liable  to  go 
wrong  voluntarily,  but  we  fee  likewife  that  they 
often  actually  do  fo,  with  regard  to  their  tem- 
poral interefts,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  religion. 

Thus  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  or  our  trials, 
in  our  temporal  and  our  religious  capacity,  as 
they  proceed  from  the  fame  caufes,  and  have  the 
lame  effedl  upon  men's  behaviour,  are  evidently 
analogous,  and  of  the  fame  kind. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers of  mifcarrying  in  our  religious  ftate  of  trial, 
arc  greatly  increafed,  one  is  ready  to  think,  are 
in  a  manner  wholly  made^  by  the  ill  behaviour 
of  others ;  by  a  wrong  education,  wrong  in  a 
moral  fenfe,  fometimes  pofitively  vicious;  by 
general  bad  example ;  by  the  diflioneft  artifices 
which  are  got  into  bufinefs  of  all  kinds ;  and,  iri 
very  many  parts  of  the  world,  by  religion's  being 
corrupted  into  fuperftitions,  which  indulge  men 
in  their  vices.  In  like  manner,  the  difficulties 
of  conducing  ourfelves  prudently  in  refpedt  to  our 
prefent  intereft,  and  our  danger  of  being  led  afide 
frompurfuing  it,  are  greatly  increafed  by  a  foolifti 
education ;  and,  after  we  come  to  mature  age; 
by  the  extravagance  and  careleffnefs  of  others^ 
whom  we  have  intercourfe  with,  and  by  miftaken 
notions,  very  generally  prevalent,  and  taken  up 
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from  common  opinion,  concerning  temporal 
happinefs,  and  wherein  it  confifts.  And  perfons 
by  their  own  negligence  and  folly  in  their  tem- 
poral affairs,  no  lefs  than  by  acourfc  of  vice,  they 
bring  themfelves  into  new  difficulties ;  and,  by 
habits  of  indulgence,  become  lefs  qualified  to  go 
through  them:  and  one  irregularity  after  another, 
cmbarraffes  things  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they 
know  not  where  about  they  are  ;  and  often  makes 
the  path  of  condudl  fo  intricate  and  perplexed, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it  out ;  difficult  even  to 
determine  what  is  the  prudent  or  the  moral  part. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  wrong  behaviour  in  one  ftagc 
of  life,  youth ;  wrong,  I  mean,  confidering  our^ 
felves  only  in  our  temporal  capacity,  without 
taking  in  religion ;  this,  in  feveral  ways,  increafes 
the  difficulties  of  right  behaviour  in  mature  age ; 
i.  e.  puts  us  into  a  more  difadvantageous  flate  of 
trial  in  our  temporal  capacity. 

We  arc  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God. 
There  are  natural  appearances  of  our  being  in  a 
ftatc  of  degradation^.  And  we  certainly  are  in 
a  condition,  which  does  notfeem^  by  any  means, 
the  moft  advantageous  we  could  imagine  or  de- 
fire,  either  in  our  natural  or  moral  capacity,  for 
fecuring  either  our  prefent  or  future  intereft. 
However,  this  condition,  low  and  careful  and 
uncertain  as  it  is,  does  not  afford  any  jufl  ground 
of  complaint.     For,  as  men  may  manage  their 
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temporal  afiairs  with  prudence,  and  fo  pais  their 
days  here  on  earth  in  tolerable  eafe  and  fatis- 
ik&xoii^  by  a  moderate  degree  of  care ;  fo  like-' 
.*wife  with  regard  to  religion,  there  is  no  more 
required  than  what  they  are  well  able  to  do,  and 
what  they  muft  be  greatly  wanting  to  themfelves, 
if  they  negledt.     And  for  perfons  to  have  that 
put  upon  them,  which  they  are  well  able  to  go 
through,  and  no  more,  we  naturally  coniider  as 
an  equitable  thing ;  fuppoiing  it  done  by  proper 
authority.     Nor  have  we  any  more  reafon  to 
complain  of  it,  with  regard  to  the  Author  of 
nature,  than  of  his  not  having  given  us  other  ad^ 
vantages,  belonging  to  other  orders  of  creatures. 
But  the  thing  here  iniifled  upon  is,  that  the 
ifcate  of  trial,  which  religion  teaches  us  we  arc 
in,  is  rendered  credible,  by  its  being  throughout 
uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  general  condudt 
of  Providence  towards  us,  in  all  other  refpedls 
within  the  compafs  of  our  knowledge.     Indeed 
if  mankind,  coniidered  in  their  natural  capacity  as 
inhabitants  of  this  world  only,  found  themfelves, 
from  their  birth  to  their  death,  in  a  fettled  flate 
of  fecurity  and  happinefs,  without  any  folicitude 
or  thought  of  their  own ;  or  if  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  being  brought  into  inconveniences  and 
diftrefs,  by  careleflhefs,  or  the  folly  of  paffion, 
through  bad  example,  the  treachery  of  others, 
or  the  deceitful  appearances  of  things  :  were  this 
our  natural  condition;  thenit  might  feemflrange, 
and  be  ibme  prefumption  againfl  the  truth  of 
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teligion,  that  it  reprefents  our  future  and  more 
general  intereft,  as  not  fecure  of  courfe,  but  as 
depending  upon  our  behaviour,  and  requiring  re- 
colledlion  and  felf-government  to  obtain  it.  For 
it  might  be  alleged,  what  you  fay  is  our  condition 
in  one  refpedt,  is  not  in  any  wife  of  a  fort  with 
what  we  find,  by  experience,  our  condition  is  in 
another.  Our  whole  prefent  intereft  is  fecured 
to  our  hands,  without  any  folicitude  of  ours ;  and 
why  fhould  not  our  future  intereft,  if  we  have 
any  fuch,  be  io  too  ?  But  fince,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  and  confideration,  the  voluntary  denying 
ourfelves  many  things  which  we  defire,  and  a 
courfe  of  behaviour,  far  from  being  always  agree- 
able to  us ;  are  abfolutely  neceflary  to  our  acting 
even  a  common  decent,  and  common  prudent 
part,  fo  as  to  pafs  with  any  fatisfadtion  through 
the  prefent  world,  and  be  received  upon  any  toler- 
able good  terms  in  it :  fince  this  is  the  cafe,  all 
prefumption  againft  felf-denial  and  attention^ 
being  neceflary  to  fecure  our  higher  intereft,  is  re- 
moved. Had  we  not  experience,  it  might,  per- 
haps fpecioufly,  be  urged,  that  it  is  improbable 
any  thing  of  hazard  and  danger  (hould  be  put 
upon  us  by  an  infinite  Being ;  when  every  thing 
which  is  hazard  and  danger  in  our  manner  of 
conception,  and  will  end  in  error,  confufion,  and 
mifery,  is  now  already  certain  in  his  foreknowr 
ledge.  And  indeed,  why  any  thing  of  hazard 
and  danger^fhould  be  put  upon  fuch  frail  crea-* 
tures  as  we  are,  may  well  be  thought  a.  difficulty 
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in  /peculation ;  and  cannot  but  be  fo  till  we  know 
the  whole,  or,  however,  much  more  of  the  cafe^ 
But  ftill  the  conftitution  of  nature  is  as  it  is. 
Our  happinefs  and  mifery  are  trufted  to  our  con- 
duct, and  made  to  depend  upon  it.  Somewhat, 
and,  in  many  circumflances,  a  great  deal  too,  is 
put  upon  us,  either  to  do,  or  to  fuffer,  as  we 
choofe ;  of  which  all  the  various  miferies  of  life, 
which  people  bring  upon  themfelves  by  negli- 
gence and  folly,  and  might  have  avoided  by  pro- 
per care, are  inftances :  which  miferies  are  before- 
hand, jufl  as  contingent  and  undetermined  as 
their  condudt,  and  left  to  be  determined  by  it. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  an  anfwer  to  the  ob- 
jections againft  the  credibility  of  a  ftate  of  trial, 
^  implying  temptations,  and  real  danger  of  mif- 
carrying,  with  regard  to  our  general  intereft, 
under  the  moral  government  of  God  :  and  they 
fhow,  that,  if  we  are  at  all  to  be  confidered  in 
fuch  a  capacity,  and  as  having  fuch  an  intereft; 
the  general  analogy  of  Providence  muft  lead  us 
to  apprehend  ourfelves  in  danger  of  mifcarry ing, 
in  different  degrees,  as  to  this  intereft,  by  our 
negledling  to  a6t  the  proper  part  belonging  to  us 
in  that  capacity.  For  we  have  a  prefent  intereft, 
under  the  government  of  God,  which  we  expe- 
rience here  upon  earth.  This  intereft,  as  it  is 
not  forced  upon  us,  fo  neither  is  it  offered  to  our 
acceptance,  but  to  our  acquifition ;  in  fuch  fort, 
as  that  we  are  in  danger  of  miffing  it,  by  means 
of  temptations  to  negledl,  or  aft  contrary  to  it  j 
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and  without  attention  and  felf-denial,  muft  and 
do  mifs  of  it.  It  is  then  pcrfcftly  credible,  that 
this  may  be  our  cafe,  with  refpe(^  to  that  chief 
and  final  good,  which  religion  propofes  to  us. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  a  State  of  Probation,  as  intended  for  moral 
Difcipline  and  Improvement. 

IROM  the  confideration  of  our  being 
in^a  probation  ftate,  of  fo  much  dif- 
ficulty and  hazard,  naturally arifes  the 
quellion,  how  we  came  to  be  placed 
in  it.  But  fuch  a  general  inquiry  as  this,  would 
be  found  involved  in  unanfwerable  difficulties. 
For,  though  fome  of  thefe  difficulties  would  be 
leflcned  by  obferving,  that  all  wickednefs  is  vo- 
luntary, as  is  implied  in  its  very  notion ;  and 
that  many  of  the  miferies  of  life  have  apparent 
good  cffcfts :  yet,  when  we  confider  other  cir- 
cumflances  belonging  to  both,  and  what  mufl  be 
the  confequence  of  the  former  in  a  life  to  come ; 
it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  plain  folly  and 
prefumption,  to  pretend  to  give  an  account  of 
the  whole  reafons  of  this  matter ;  the  whole  rea- 
fons  of  our  being  allotted  a  condition,  out  of 
which  fo  much  wickednefs  and  mifery,  fo  cir- 
cumftanced,  would  in  feift  arifc.     Whether  it  be 
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not  beyond  our  faculties,  not  only  to  find  out,  but 
even  to  underftand,  the  whole  account  of  this ; 
or,  though  we  fhould  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
underftanding  it,  yet,  whether  it  would  be  offer- 
vice  or  prejudice  to  us  to  be  informed  of  it ;  is 
impoflible  to  fay.  But  as  our  prefent  condition 
can  in  no  wife  be  fhown  inconfiftent  with  the 
perfedl  moral  government  of  God ;  fo  religion 
teaches  us  we  were  placed  in  it,  that  by  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  we  might  qualify  ourfelves  for  that 
to  follow  it :  which,  though  but  a  partial  anfwer, 
a  very  partial  one  indeed,  to  the  inquiry  now 
mentioned ;  yet,  is  a  more  fatisfaftory  anfwer  to 
another,  which  is  of  real,  and  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance to  us  to  have  anfwered;  the  inquiry, 
what  is  our  bufinefs  here  ?  The  end  then,  the 
known  end,  why  we  are  placed  in  a  flate  of  fb 
much  affliction,  hazard,  and  difficulty,  is,  our 
improvement  in  virtue  and  piety,  as  the  requifite 
qualification  for  a  future  flate  of  happinefs  and 
lecurity. 

Now  the  beginning  of  life,  confidered  as  an 
education  for  mature  age  in  the  prefent  world, 
appears  plainly,  at  firfl  fight,  analogous  to  this 
our  trial  for  a  future  one ;  the  former  being  in 
our  temporal  capacity,  what  the  latter  is  in  our 
religious  capacity.  But  fome  obfervations  com- 
mon to  both  of  them,  and  a  more  diflinft  con- 
fideration  of  each,  will  more  diflindtly  fhow,  the 
extent  and  force  of  the  analogy  between  them ; 
and  the  credibility,  which  arifes  from  hence,  as 
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well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  the 
prefent  life  was  intended  to  be  a  flate  of  difcipline 
for  a  future  one. 

I.  Every  fpecies  of  creatures  is,  we  fee,  de- 
figned  for  a  particular  way  of  life ;  to  which,  the 
nature,  the  capacities,  temper,  and  qualifications, 
of  each  fpecies,  are  as  neceflary,  as  their  external 
circumftances.  Both  come  into  the  notion  of 
fuch  ftate,  or  particular  way  of  life,  and  are  con- 
ftituent  parts  of  it.  Change  a  man*s  capacities 
or  charadler  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is  conceiv- 
able they  may  be  changed,  and  he  would  be  al- 
together incapable  of  a  human  courfe  of  life,  and 
human  happinefs ;  as  incapable,  as  if,  his  nature 
continuing  unchanged,  he  were  placed  in  a  world 
where  he  had  no  fphere  of  action,  nor  any  objcdts 
to  anfwer  his  appetites,  paflions,  and  affedlions 
of  any  fort.  One  thing  is  fet  over  againft  another, 
as  an  ancient  writer  exprefles  it.  Our  nature 
correfponds  to  our  external  condition.  Without 
this  correfpondence,  there  would  be  no  poflibility 
of  any  fuch  thing  as  human  life  and  human  hap- 
pinefs ;  which  life  and  happinefs  are,  therefore, 
a  refult  from  our  nature  and  condition  jointly : 
meaning  by  human  life,  not  living  in  the  literal 
fcnfe,  but  the  whole  complex  notion  commonly 
underftood  by  thofe  words.  So  that,  without 
determining,  what  will  be  the  employment  and 
happinefs,  the  particular  life,  of  good  men  here- 
after ;  there  muft  be  fome  determinate  capacities, 
fonje  neceflary  charafter  and  qualifications,  with- 
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out  which,  perfons  cannot  but  be  utterly  incap- 
able of  it :  in  like  manner,  as  there  muft  be  fome, 
without  which,  men  would  be  incapable  of  their 
prefent  flate  of  life.     Now, 

II.  The  conftitution  of  human  creatures,  and 
indeed  of  all  creatures  which  come  under  our 
notice,  is  fuch,  as  that  they  are  capable  of  natu- 
rally becoming  qualified  for  ftates  of  life  for 
which  they  were  once  wholly  unqualified.  In 
imagination  we  may  indeed  conceive  of  creatures, 
as  incapable  of  having  any  of  their  faculties  na- 
turally enlarged,  or  as  being  unable  naturally  to 
acquire  any  new  qualifications :  but  the  faculties 
of  every  fpecies  known  to  us,  are  made  for  en- 
largement, for  acquirements  of  experience  and 
habits.  We  find  ourfelves  in  particular  endued 
with  capacities,  not  only  of  perceiving  ideas,  and 
of  knowledge  or  perceiving  truth,  but  alfo  of 
ftoring  up  our  ideas  and  knowledge  by  memory. 
We  are  capable,  not  only  of  adling,  and  of  hav- 
ing different  momentary  impreflions  made  upon 
us,  but  of  getting  a  new  facility  in  any  kind  of 
action,  and  of  fettled  alterations  in  our  temper  or 
charadter.  The  power  of  the  two  laft  is  the 
power  of  habits.  But  neither  the  perception  of 
ideas,  nor  knowledge  of  any  fort,  are  habits, 
though  abfolutely  necefTary  to  the  forming  of 
them.  However,  apprehenfion,  reafon,  memory, 
which  are  the  capacities  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
are  greatly  improved  by  exercife.  Whether  the 
y/ordAaiit  is  applicable  to  all  thefe  improvements. 
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and  in  particular  how  far  the  powers  of  memory 
and  of  habits  may  be  powers  of  the  fame  nature, 
I  fhall  not  inquire.  But  that  perceptions  come 
into  our  minds  readily  and  of  courfe,  by  means 
of  their  having  been  there  before,  feems  a  thing 
of  the  fame  fort,  as  readinefs  in  any  particular 
kind  of  adtion, proceeding  from  being  accu domed 
to  it.  And  aptnefs  to  recoUedl  practical  obfcr- 
vations  of  fervicc  in  our  conduft,  is  plainly  habit 
in  many  cafes.  There  are  habits  of  perception, 
and  habits  of  adiion.  Inflances  of  the  former, 
are  our  conftant  and  even  involuntary  readinefs, 
in  correcting  the  impreflions  of  our  fight  con- 
cerning magnitudes  and  diftances,  fo  as  to  fub- 
flitute  judgment  in  the  room  of  fenfation  imper- 
ceptibly to  ourfelves.  And  it  feems  as  if  all  other 
aflbciations  of  ideas,  not  naturally  connected, 
might  be  called /^j^^  habits ;  as  properly  as  our 
readinefs  in  underflanding  languages  upon  fight, 
or  hearing  of  words.  And  our  readinefs  in  fpeak- 
ing  and  writing  of  them,  are  inflanccs  of  the 
latter,  of  adlive  habits.  For  diftindtnefs,  we  may 
confider  habits,  as  belonging  to  the  body,  or  the 
mind;  and  the  latter  will  be  explained  by  the 
former.  Under  the  former  are  comprehended  all 
bodily  activities  or  motions,  whether  graceful  or 
unbecoming,  which  are  owing  to  ufe  :  under  the 
latter,  general  habits  of  life  and  condudt,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  obedience  and  fubmifiion  to  authority, 
or  to  any  particular  perfbn ;  thofe  of  veracity, 
juftice,  and  charity ;  thofe  of  attention,  induflry. 
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felf-governmcnt,  envy,  revenge.  And  habits  of 
this  latter  kind  feem  produced  by  repeated  adts, 
as  well  as  the  former.  And,  in  like  manner,  as 
habits  belonging  to  the  body,  are  produced  by 
external  adts ;  fo  habits  of  the  mind  are  produced 
by  the  exertion  of  inward  practical  principles,  i.  e. 
by  carrying  them  into  adl,  or  adling  upon  them ; 
the  principles  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  juftice, 
and  charity.  Nor  can  thofe  habits  be  formed 
by  any  external  courfe  of  adiion,  otherwife  than 
as  it  proceeds  from  thefe  principles :  becaufe  it 
is  only  thefe  inward  principles  exerted,  which  arc 
ftridlly  afts  of  obedience,  of  veracity,  of  juftice, 
and  of  charity.  So  likewife  habits  of  atten- 
tion, induftry,  felf-government,  are  in  the  fame 
manner  acquired  by  exercife ;  and  habits  of  envy 
and  revenge  by  indulgence,  whether  in  outward 
ad,  or  in  thought  and  intention,  i.  e.  inward  adt : 
for  fuch  intention  is  an  adt.  Refolutions  alfo  to 
do  well  are  properly  adts.  And  endeavouring 
to  enforce  upon  our  own  minds  a  pradtical  fenfe 
of  virtue,  or  to  beget  in  others  that  pradtical  fenfe 
of  it,  which  a  man  really  has  himfelf,  is  a  virtu- 
ous adt.  All  thefe,  therefore,  may  and  will  con- 
tribute towards  forming  good  habits.  But  going 
over  the  theory  of  virtue  in  one's  thoughts,  talk- 
ing well,  and  drawing  fine  pidtures,  of  it ;  this 
is  fo  far  from  neceffarily  or  certainly  conducing 
to  form  an  habit  of  it,  in  him  who  thus  employs 
himfelf,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a  con- 
trary courfe,  and  render  it  gradually  more  infen- 
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fible,  i.  e,  form  an  habit  of  infenfibility,  to  all 
moral  confiderations.  For,  from  our  very  faculty 
of  habits,  paffive  impreffions,  by  being  repeat- 
ed, grow  weaker:  thoughts,  by  often  pafling 
through  the  mind,  are  felt  lefs  fenfibly :  being 
accuflomed  to  danger,  begets  intrepidity,  i.  e.  lef- 
fens  fear ;  to  diftrefs,  Icffens  the  paffion  of  pity  ; 
to  inftances  of  others*  mortality,  leflens  the  fen- 
fible  apprehenfion  of  our  own.  And  from  thefe 
two  obfervations  together,  that  pradtical  habits 
are  formed  and  flrengthened  by  repeated  afts; 
and  that  paflive  impreffions,  by  being  repeated 
upon  us,  grow  weaker ;  it  muft  follow,  that  adtive 
habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  ftrengthenr 
ing,  by  a  courfe  of  adling  upon  fuch  and  fuch 
motives  and  excitements,  whilfl  thefe  motives  and 
excitements  themfelvcs  are,  by  proportionable 
degrees,  growing  lefs  fenfible,i.  e.arc  continually 
lefs  and  lefs  fenfibly  felt,  even  as  the  adtive  habits 
ftrengthen.  And  experience  confirms  this ;  for 
aftive  principles,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are 
lefs  lively  in  perception  than  they  were,  are  found 
to  be,  fome  how,  wrought  more  thoroughly  into 
the  temper  and  character,  and  become  more  efi^ec- 
tual  in  influencing  our  pradtice.  The  three  things 
juft  mentioned  may  afibrd  inftances  of  it.  Per- 
ception of  danger  is  a  natural  excitement  of  paf- 
five fear  and  adtive  caution ;  and  by  being  inured 
to  danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually 
wrought,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  former  gra- 
dually lefl!ens.     Perception  of  diftrefs  in  others 
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is  a  natural  excitement,  paffively  to  pity,  and 

aftively  to  relieve  it :  but  let  a  man  fet  himfelf 

to  attend  to,  inquire  out,  and  relieve  diftrefled 

pcrfons,  and  he  cannot  but  grow  lefs  and  left  fen- 

fibly  ajfFedled  with  the  various  miferies  of  life, 

with  which  he  muft  become  acquainted ;  when 

yet,  at  the  fame  time,  benevolence  confidered, 

not  as  a  paffion,  but  as  a  pradtical  principle  of 

adtion,  will  ftrengthen :  and  whilft  he  paffively 

compaffionates  the  diftreffed  lefs,  he  will  acquire 

a  greater  aptitude  adlively  to  affift  and  befriend 

them.     So  alfo  at  the  fame  time  that  the  daily 

inflances  of  men*s  dying  around  us  give  us  daily 

a  lefs  fenfible  paffive  feeling  or  apprehenfion  of 

our  own  mortality,  fuch  inftances  greatly .  con-^ 

tribute  to  the  ftrengthening  a  praftical  regard  to 

it  in  ferious  men,  i.  e.  to  forming  an  habit  of 

ading  with  a  conftant  view  to  it.  And  this  feemfi 

again  further  to  {how,  that  paffive  impreffions 

made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition,  experience, 

example,  though  they  may  have  a  remote  efficacy, 

and  a  very  great  one,  towards  forming  adlivc 

habits,  yet,  can  have  this  efficacy  no  otherwife 

than  by  inducing  us  to  fuch  a  courfe  of  adion ; 

and  that  it  is,  not  being  affiedted  fo  and  fo,  but 

ading,  which  forms  thofe  habits :  only  it  mufl 

be  always  remembered,  that  real  endeavours  to 

enforce  good  impreffions  upon  ourfelves,  is  a 

fpecies  of  virtuous  adtion.    Nor  do  we  know  how 

far  it  is  poffible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 

cffedls.fhould  be  wrought  in  Hsat  once,  equivalent 
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to  habits,  i.  e.  what  is  wrought  by  ufe  and  exer- 
cifc.  However,  the  thing  infifted  upon  is,  not 
what  may  be  poffible,  but  what  is  in  fa6t  the 
appointment  of  nature;  which  is,  that  active 
habits  are  to  be  formed  by  exercife.  Their  pro- 
grefs  may  be  fo  gradual,  as  to  be  imperceptible 
in  its  fleps  :  it  may  be  hard  to  explain  through- 
out its  feveral  parts  ;  and  to  trace  up  the  faculty 
by  which  we  are  capable  of  habits  to  its  original, 
fo  as  to  diflinguifh  it  from  all  others  in  our  mind  : 
and  it  feems  as  if  contrary  effefts  were  to  be  af- 
cribed  to  it.  But  the  thing  in  general,  that  our 
nature  is  formed  to  yield,  in  fome  fuch  manner 
as  this,  to  ufe  and  exercife,  is  matter  of  certain 
experience. 

Thus,  by  accuftoming  ourfelves  to  any  courfe 
of  adtion,  we  get  an  aptnefs  to  go  on,  a  facility, 
readinefs,  and  often  pleafure,  in  it.  The  incli- 
nations which  rendered  us  averfe  to  it  grow 
weaker ;  the  difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  ima- 
ginary but  the  real  ones,  leffen ;  the  reafons  for 
it  offer  themfelves  of  courfe  to  our  thoughts 
upon  all  occafions ;  and  the  leafl  glimpfe  of  them 
is  fufficient  to  make  us  go  on  in  a  courfe  of  adion 
to  which  we  have  been  accuflomed.  And  prac- 
tical principles  appear  to  grow  ftronger,  abfo- 
lutely  in  themfelves,  by  exercife ;  as  well  as  rela- 
tively, with  regard  to  contrary  principles,  which, 
by  being  accuflomed  to  fubmit,  do  fo  habitually, 
and  of  courfe.  And  thus  a  new  character,  in 
feveral  refpe£i:s,  may  be  formed ;  and  many  habi-» 
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tudcs  of  life,  not  given  by  nature,  but  which 
nature  direfts  us  to  acquire. 

III.  Indeed  we  may  be  aflured,  that  we  (hould 
never  have  had  thefe  capacities  of  improving  by 
experience,  acquired  knowledge,  and  habits,  had 
they  not  been  neceffary,  and  intended  to  be  made 
ufe  of.  And  accordingly  we  find  them  fo  ne- 
cefiary,  and  fo  much  intended,  that  without  them 
we  (hould  be  utterly  incapable  of  that  which 
was  the  end  for  which  we  were  made,  confidered 
in  our  temporal  capacity  only ;  the  employments 
and  fatisfadtions  of  our  mature  flate  of  life. 

Nature  does  in  no  wife  qualify  us  wholly, 
much  lefe  at  once,  for  this  mature  flate  of  life. 
Even  maturity  of  underftanding,  and  bodily 
ftrength,  are  not  only  arrived  to  gradually,  but 
are  alfo  very  much  owing  to  the  continued  ex- 
crcife  of  our  powers  of  body  and  mind,  from 
infancy.  But  if  we  fuppofe  a  perfon  brought 
into  the  world  with  both  thefe  in  maturity,  as 
far  as  this  is  conceivable,  he  would  plainly  at 
firft  be  as  unqualified  for  the  human  life  of  ma- 
ture age,  as  an  idiot.  He  would  be  in  a  manner 
diflrafted,  with  aflonifhment,  and  apprehenfion, 
and  curiofity,  and  fufpenfe :  nor  can  one  guefs 
how  long  it  would  be,  before  he  would  be  fa- 
miliarized to  himfelf  and  the  objects  about  him 
enough,  even  to  fet  himfelf  to  any  thing.  It 
may  be  queflioned  too,  whether  the  natural  in- 
formation of  his  fight  and  hearing,  would  be  of 
any  manner  of  ufe  at  all  to  him  in  adting,  before 
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experience.  And  it  feems,  that  men  would  be 
ftrangely  headftrong  and  felf-willed,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  exert  themfelves  with  an  impetuofity, 
which  would  render  fociety  infupportable,  and 
the  living  in  it  impradticable;  were  it  not  for 
ibme  acquired  moderation  and  felf-government, 
fome  aptitude  and  readinefs  in  reftraining  them- 
felves, and  concealing  their  fenfe  of  things. 
Want  of  every  thing  of  this  kind  which  is  learnt, 
would  render  a  man  as  incapable  of  fociety,  as 
want  of  language  would ;  or  as  his  natural  igno- 
rance of  any  of  the  particular  employments  of 
life,  would  render  him  incapable  of  providing 
himfelf  with  the  common  conveniences,  or  fup- 
plying  the  necefTary  wants  of  it.  In  thefe  re- 
Ipefts,  and  probably  in  many  more,  of  which  we 
have  no  particular  notion,  mankind  is  left,  by 
nature,  an  unformed,  unfiniflied  creature ;  utterly 
deficient  and  unqualified,  before  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge,  experience,  and  habits,  for  that 
mature  flate  of  life,  which  was  the  end  of  his 
creation,  confidering  him  as  related  only  to  this 
world. 

But  then,  as  nature  has  endued  us  with  a 
power  of  fupplying  thofe  deficiencies,  by  acquired 
knowledge,  experience,  and  habits ;  fo  likewife 
we  are  placed  in  a  condition,  in  infancy,  child- 
hood, and  youth,  fitted  for  it ;  fitted  for  our  ac- 
quiring thofe  qualifications  of  all  forts,  which 
we  fland  in  need  of  in  mature  age.  Hence  chil- 
dren, from  their  very  birth,  arc  daily  growing 
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acquainted,  with  the  objedts  about  them,  with 
the  fcene  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  have 
a  future  part ;  and  learning  fbmewhat  or  other 
neceflary  to  the  performance  of  it.  The  fub- 
ordinations,  to  which  they  are  accuilomed  in 
domeilic  life,  teach  them  felf-government  in 
common  behaviour  abroad,  and  prepare  them 
for  fubjedtion  and  obedience  to  civil  authority. 
What  pafles  before  their  eyes,  and  daily  happens 
to  them,  gives  them  experience,  caution  againft 
treachery  and  deceit,  together  with  numberlefs 
little  rules  of  adlion  and  condudt,  which  we  could 
not  live  without ;  and  which  are  learnt  fo  infen- 
fibly  and  fb  perfectly,  as  to  be  miftaken  perhaps 
for  inftindl :  though  they  are  the  efFedl  of  long 
experience  and  exercife ;  as  much  fo  as  language, 
or  knowledge  in  particular  bufinefs,  or  the  qua- 
lifications and  behaviour  belonging  to  the  feveral 
ranks  and  profeflions.  Thus  the  beginning  of 
our  days  is  adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  ftate  of  edu- 
cation in  the  theory  and  pradlice  of  mature  life. 
We  are  much  aflifted  in  it  by  example,  inftruc- 
tion,  and  the  care  of  others ;  but  a  great  deal  is 
left  to  ourfelves  to  do.  And  of  this,  as  part  is 
done  eafily  and  of  courfe ;  fo  part  requires  dili- 
gence and  care,  the  voluntary  foregoing  many 
things  which  we  defire,  and  fetting  ourfelves  to 
what  we  ftiould  have  no  inclination  to,  but  for 
the  neceflity  or  expedience  of  it.  For,  that  la- 
bour and  induftry,  which  the  ftation  of  fo  many 
abfolutely  requires,  they  would  be  greatly  xxiin 
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qualified  for  in  maturity,  as  thofe  in  other  fta- 
tions  would  be,  for  any  other  fort  of  application, 
if  both  were  not  accuftomed  to  them  in  their 
youth.  And  as  perfbns  behave  themfelves,  in 
the  general  education  which  all  go  through,  and 
in  the  particular  ones  adapted  to  particular  em- 
ployments ;  their  charadter  is  formed,  and  made 
appear;  they  recommend  themfelves  more  or 
lefs ;  and  are  capable  of,  and  placed  in,  different 
ilations  in  the  fociety  of  mankind. 

The  former  part  of  life,  then,  is  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  an  important  opportunity,  which  nature 
puts  into  our  hands ;  and  which,  when  lofl,  is 
not  to  be  recovered.  And  our  being  placed  in 
a  ilate  of  difcipline  throughout  this  life,  for  ano- 
ther world,  is  a  providential  difpofition  of  things 
exadtly  of  the  fame  kind,  as  our  being  placed  in 
a  flate  of  difcipline  during  childhood,  for  mature 
age.  Our  condition  in  both  refpedls  is  uniform 
and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehended  under  one 
and  the  fame  general  law  of  nature. 

And  if  we  were  not  able  at  all  to  difcern,  how 
or  in  what  way,  the  prefent  life  could  be  our 
preparation  for  another;  this  would  be  no  ob- 
jection againfl  the  credibility  of  its  being  fo. 
For  we  do  not  difcern,  how  food  and  fleep  con- 
tribute to  the  growth  of  the  body ;  nor  could 
have  any  thought  that  they  would,  before  we 
had  experience :  nor  do  children  at  all  think, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  fports  and  exercifes, 
to  which  they  are  fo  much  addidted,  contribute 
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to  their  health  and  growth  ;  nor,  on  the  other, 
of  the  neceflity  which  there  is  for  their  being 
reftrained  in  them :  nor  are  they  capable  of  un- 
derftanding  the  ufe  of  many  parts  of  difcipline, 
which  neverthelefs  they  muft  be  made  to  go 
through,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  mature  age.  Were  we  not  able  then  to 
difcover,  in  what  refpedls  the  prefent  life  could 
form  us  for  a  future  one  ;  yet  nothing  would  be 
more  fuppofable  than  that  it  might,  in  fome 
refpedls  or  other,  from  the  general  analogy  of 
Providence.  And  this,  for  aught  I  fee,  might 
reafonably  be  faid,  even  though  we  fhould  not 
take  in  the  confideration  of  God's  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world.     But, 

IV.  Take  in  this  confideration,  and,  confe- 
quently,  that  the  charadler  of  virtue  and  piety 
is  a  necefTary  qualification  for  the  future  flate ; 
and  then  we  may  diflindlly  fee,  how,  and  in 
what  refpedls,  the  prefent  life  may  be  a  prepar- 
ation for  it :  fince  we  wanty  and  are  capable  of^ 
improvement  in  that  charaSter^  by  moral  and  reli-- 
gious  habits  ;  and  the  prefent  life  is  fit  to  be  a  fiat  e 
of  difcipline  for  fuch  improvement  :  in  like  man- 
ner as  we  have  already  obferved,  how,  and  in 
what  refpedls,  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  are 
a  necefTary  preparation,  and  a  natural  flate  of  dif- 
cipline, for  mature  age. 

Nothing  which  we  at  prefent  fee  would  lead 
us  to  the  thought  of  a  folitary  inadlive  flate  here- 
after; but  we  mufl  fuppofe,  according  to  the 
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Scripture  account  of  it,  if  we  judge  at  all  from 
the  analogy  of  nature,  that  it  will  be  a  commu- 
nity :  and  there  is  no  fhadow  of  any  thing  un- 
reafonable  in  conceiving,  though  there  be  no 
analogy  for  it,  that  this  community  will  be,  as 
the  Scripture  reprefents  it,  under  the  more  imme- 
diate, or,  if  fuch  an  expreffion  may  be  ufed,  the 
more  fenfible  government  of  God.  Nor  is  our 
ignorance,  what  will  be  the  employments  of  this 
happy  community,  nor  our  confequent  ignorance, 
what  particular  fcope  or  occafion  there  will  be 
for  the  exercife  of  veracity,  juftice,  and  charity, 
amongft  the  members  of  it,  with  regard  to  each 
other ;  any  proof,  that  there  will  be  no  fphere 
of  exercife  for  thofe  virtues.  Much  lefs,  if  that 
were  poflible,  is  our  ignorance  any  proof,  that 
there  will  be  no  occafion  for  that  frame  of  mind, 
or  charadler,  which  is  formed  by  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  thofe  particular  virtues  here,  and  which 
is  a  refult  from  it.  This  at  leaft  muft  be  owned, 
in  general,  that,  as  the  government  eftablifhed 
in  the  univerfe  is  moral,  the  charaiSer  of  virtue 
and  piety,  muft,  in  fome  way  or  other,  be  the 
condition  of  our  happinefs,  or  the  qualification 
for  it. 

Now  from  what  is  above  obferved  concerning 
our  natural  power  of  habits,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
we  are  capable  of  moral  improvement  by  difci- 
pline :  and  how  greatly  we  want  it,  need  not  be 
proved  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
great  wickednefs  of  mankind,  or  even  with  thofe 
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imperfedlions  which  the  beft  are  confcious  of. 
But  it  is  not,  perhaps,  diftindlly  attended  to  by 
every  one,  that  the  occafion  which  human  crea- 
tures have  for  difcipline,  to  improve  in  them  this 
charadler  of  virtue  and  piety,  is  to  be  traced  up 
higher  than  to  excefs  in  the  paffions,  by  indul- 
gence and  habits  of  vice.  Mankind,  and  per- 
haps all  finite  creatures,  from  the  very  conftitu- 
tion  of  their  nature,  before  habits  of  virtue,  arc 
deficient,  and  in  danger  of  deviating  from  what 
is  right ;  and  therefore  ftand  in  need  of  virtuous 
habits  for  a  fecurity  againft  this  danger.  For, 
together  with  the  general  principle  of  moral  un- 
derftanding,  we  have  in  our  inward  frame  various 
affedlions  towards  particular  external  objedls. 
Thefe  aff^edlions  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  fub- 
jedl  to  the  government  of  the  moral  principle, 
as  to  the  occafions  upon  which  they  may  be  gra- 
tified ;  as  to  the  times,  degrees,  and  manner,  in 
which  the  objecSs  of  them  may  be  purfued  :  but 
then  the  principle  of  virtue  can  neither  excite 
them,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  naturally  felt,  when  the  ob- 
jedls  of  them  are  prefent  to  the  mind,  not  only 
before  all  confideration,  whether  they  can  be 
obtained  by  lawful  means,  but  after  it  is  found 
they  cannot.  For  the  natural  objedls  of  affec- 
tion continue  fo  ;  the  neceflaries,  conveniences, 
and  pleafures  of  life,  remain  naturally  defirable, 
though  they  cannot  be  obtained  innocently  ;  nay, 
though  they  cannot  poflibly  be  obtained  at  all. 
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And  when  the  objedls  of  any  aiFedlion  whatever, 
cannot  be  obtained  without  unlawful  means,  but 
may  be  obtained  by  them ;  fuch  afFedtion,  though 
its  being  excited,  and  its  continuing  fome  time 
in  the  mind,  be  as  innocent  as  it  is  natural  and 
neceflary,  yet  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  have  a 
tendency  to  incline  perfons  to  venture  upon  fuch 
unlawful  means ;  and  therefore  muft  be  con- 
ceived as  putting  them  in  fome  danger  of  it. 
Now  what  is  the  general  fecurity  againft  this 
danger,  againft  their  actually  deviating  from 
right  ?  As  the  danger  is,  fo  alfo  muft  the  fecurity 
be,  from  within ;  from  the  pradlical  principle  of 
virtue.^  And  the  ftrengthening  or  improving 
this  principle,  confidered  as  pradtical,  or  as  a 

*  It  may  be  thought,  that  a  fenfe  of  intereft,  would  as  effec- 
tually reftrain  creatures  from  doing  wrong.  But  if  by  z  fenfe 
of  intereft^  is  meant  a  fpeculative  conviftion  or  belief,  that  fuch 
and  fuch  indulgence  would  occaHon  them  greater  uneafinefs, 
upon  the  whole,  than  fatisfaftion ;  it  is  contrary  to  prefent  ex- 
perience to  fay,  that  this  fenfe  of  intereft  is  fufficient  to  reftrain 
them  from  thus  indulging  themfelves.  And  if  by  2i  fenfe  ofin^ 
terejl  is  meant  a  pra<Sical  regard  to  what  is  upon  the  whole 
our  happinefs ;  this  is  not  only  coincident  with  the  principle  of 
virtue  or  moral  re£titude,  but  is  a  part  of  the  idea  itfelf.  And 
it  is  evident  this  reafonable  felf-love  wants  to  be  improved,  as 
really  as  any  principle  in  our  nature.  For  we  daily  fee  it  over- 
matched, not  only  by  the  more  boifterous  paffions,  but  by 
curiofity,  fliame,  love  of  imitation,  by  any  thing,  even  indo- 
lence ;  efpecially  if  the  intereft,  the  temporal  intereft,  fuppofe, 
which  is  the  end  of  fuch  felf-love,  be  at  a  diftance.  So  greatly 
are  profligate  men  miftaken^  when  they  affirm  they  are  wholly 
governed  by  intereftednefs  and  felf-love.  And  (b  little  caufe  is 
there  for  moralifts  to  difclaim  this  principle.     See  p.  94 — 96. 
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principle  of  adtion,  will  leflen  the  danger,  or  in- 
creafe  the  fecurity  againft  it.  And  this  moral 
principle  is  capable  of  improvement,  by  proper 
diicipline  and  exercife :  by  recolledting  the  prac- 
tical impreflions  made  upon  us,  by  example  and 
experience :  and,  inftead  of  following  humour 
and  mere  inclination,  by  continually  attending  to 
the  equity  and  right  of  the  cafe,  in  whatever  we 
are  engaged,  be  it  in  greater  or  lefs  matters ;  and 
accuftoming  ourfelves  always  to  adl  upon  it ;  as 
being  itfelf  the  juft  and  natural  motive  of  adtion  : 
and  as  this  moral  courfe  of  behaviour  muft  ne- 
ceflarily,  under  divine  government,  be  our  final 
intereft.  Thus  the  principle  of  virtue ^  improved 
into  a  habits  of  which  improvement  we  are  thus 
capable  i  will  plainly  be^  in  proportion  to  thejlrength 
ofity  a  fecurity  againjl  the  danger  which  finite  crea- 
tures are  in^from  the  very  nature  of  propenfion^ 
or  particular  affeStions.  This  way  of  putting 
the  matter,  fuppofes  particular  afFedlions  to  re- 
main in  a  future  ftate,  which  it  is  fcarce  poflible 
to  avoid  fuppofing.  And  if  they  do,  we  clearly 
fee,  that  acquired  habits  of  virtue  and  felf-govern- 
ment  may  be  neceflary  for  the  regulation  of  them. 
However,  though  we  were  not  diftincSly  to  take 
in  this  fuppofition,  but  to  (peak  only  in  general, 
the  thing  really  comes  to  the  fame.  For  habits 
of  virtue,  thus  acquired  by  difcipline,  are  im- 
provement in  virtue  ;  and  improvement  in  virtue 
muft  be  advancement  in  happinefs,  if  the  govern- 
ment of  the  univerfe  be  moral. 
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From  thefe  things  we  may  obferve,  and  it  will 
further  (how  this  our  natural  and  original  need 
of  being  improved  by  difcipline,  how  it  comes  to 
pafs,  that  creatures  made  upright,  fall ;  and  that 
thofe  who  preferve  their  uprightnefs,  by  fo  doing, 
raife  themfelves  to  a  more  fecure  ftate  of  virtue. 
To  fay  that  the  former  is  accounted  for  by  the 
nature  of  liberty,  is  to  fay  no  more,  than  that  an 
event's  actually  happening,  is  accounted  for  by  a 
mere  poiTibility  of  its  happening.  But  it  feems 
diftindtly  conceivable,  from  the  very  nature  of 
particular  affedtions  or  propenfions.  For,  fup- 
pofe  creatures  intended  for  fuch  a  particular  ftate 
of  life,  for  which  fuch  propenfions  were  necef- 
fary :  fuppofe  them  endued  with  fuch  propen- 
fions, together  with  moral  underftanding,  as  well 
including  a  pradtical  fenfe  of  virtue,  as  a  fpecu- 
lative  perception  of  it ;  and  that  all  thefe  feveral 
principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  an 
inward  conftitution  of  mind,  were  in  the  moft 
exadt  proportion  poflible,  i.  e.  in  a  proportion 
the  moft  exadlly  adapted  to  their  intended  ftate 
of  life  :  fuch  creatures  would  be  made  upright, 
or  finitely  perfedt.  Now  particular  propenfions, 
from  their  very  nature,  muft  be  felt,  the  objedls 
of  them  being  prefcnt ;  though  they  cannot  be 
gratified  at  all,  or  not  with  the  allowance  of  the 
moral  principle  :  but  if  they  can  without,  then 
fuch  propenfions  muft  be  conceived  to  have  fome 
tendency,  in  how  low  a  degree  foever,  yet  they 
cannot  but  be  conceived  to  have  fome  tendency. 
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to  induce  perfons  to  fuch  forbidden  gratification. 
This  tendency,  in  fome  one  particular  propen- 
fion,  may  be  increafed,  by  occafions  naturally  ex- 
citing itoftencr  occurring,  than  occafions  exciting 
others.  The  leaft  voluntary  indulgence  in  for- 
bidden circumilances,  though  but  in  thought, 
will  increafe  this  wrong  tendency ;  and  may  in- 
creafe  it  further,  till,  peculiar  conjundlures  per- 
haps confpiring,  it  becomes  eifedl ;  and  danger 
of  deviating  from  right,  ends  in  adtual  deviation 
from  it :  a  danger  neceflarily  arifing  from  the 
very  nature  of  propenfion,  and  which  therefore 
could  not  have  been  prevented,  though  it  might 
have  been  efcaped,  or  got  innocently  through. 
The  cafe  would  be,  as  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  a 
ftraight  path  marked  out  for  a  perfon,  in  which 
fuch  a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  himfteady : 
but  if  he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any 
one  of  a  thoufand  objedls  catching  his  eye,  might 
lead  him  out  of  it.  Now  it  is  impofiible  to  fay, 
how  much,  even  the  firft  full  overt  adl  of  irre- 
gularity, might  diforder  the  inward  conilitution, 
unfettle  the  adjuftments,  and  alter  the  propor- 
tions, which  formed  it,  and  in  which  the  upright- 
nefs  of  its  make  confifted :  but  repetition  of 
irregularities  would  produce  habits.  And  thus 
the  conftitution  would  be  fpoiled ;  and  creatures 
made  upright,  become  corrupt  and  depraved  in 
their  fettled  charadler,  proportion  ably  to  their 
repeated  irregularities  in  occafional  a£ts.  But 
on  the  contrary,  thefe  creatures  might  have  im- 
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proved  and  raifed  themfelves  to  a  higher  and 
more  fecure  ftate  of  virtue,  by  the  contrary  be- 
haviour ;  by  fteadily  following  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, fuppofed  to  be  one  part  of  their  nature,  and 
thus  virithftanding  their  unavoidable  danger  of 
defedlion;  unavoidable,  becaufe  arifing  necef- 
farily  from  propenfion,  the  other  part  of  their 
nature.  For,  by  thus  preferving  their  integrity 
for  fome  time,  their  danger  would  leflen,  fince 
propenfions  by  being  inured  to  fubmit,  would 
do  it  more  eafily  and  of  courfe ;  and  their  fecurity 
againil  this  lefTening  danger  would  increafe,  fince 
the  moral  principle  would  gain  additional  ftrength 
by  exercife :  both  which  are  implied  in  the  no- 
tion of  virtuous  habits.  Thus  vicious  indulgence 
is  not  only  criminal  in  itfelf,  but  alfo  depraves 
the  inward  conilitution  and  charadter.  And  vir- 
tuous felf-government  is  not  only  right  in  itfelf, 
but  alfo  improves  the  inward  conftitution  or 
charadler :  and  may  improve  it  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  though  we  fhould  fuppofe  it  impoffible  for 
particular  afFedtions  to  be  abiblutely  coincident 
with  the  moral  principle,  and  confequentlyftiould 
allow,  that  thofe  creatures  would  for  ever  remain 
defedtible ;  yet  their  danger  of  adlually  deviating 
from  right  may  be  almoil  infinitely  lefTened,  and 
they  fully  fortified  againft  what  remains  of  it ; 
if  that  may  be  called  danger,  againfl  which 
there  is  an  adequate  efFedual  fecurity.  But  flill, 
this  their  higher  perfection  may  remain  to  con- 
iifl  in  habits  of  virtue  formed  in  a  flate  of  dif- 
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cipline,  and  this  their  more  complete  fecurity 
remain  to  proceed  from  them.  And  thus  it  is 
plainly  conceivable,  that  creatures  without  blem- 
ifh,  as  they  come  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may 
be  in  danger  of  going  wrong  ;  and  fo  may  ftand 
in  need  of  the  fecurity  of  virtuous  habits,  addi- 
tional to  the  moral  principle  wrought  into  their 
natures  by  him.  That  which  is  the  ground  of 
their  danger,  or  their  want  of  fecurity,  may  be 
confidered  as  a  deficiency  in  themfelves,  to  which 
virtuous  habits  are  the  natural  fupply.  And  as 
they  are  naturally  capable  of  being  raifed  and 
improved  by  difcipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and 
requifite  that  they  fliould  be  placed  in  circum- 
flances  with  an  eye  to  it ;  in  circumftances  pecu- 
liarly fitted  to  be,  to  them,  a  ftate  of  difcipline 
for  their  improvement  in  virtue. 

But  how  much  more  ftrongly  muft  this  hold 
with  refpedt  to  thofe,  who  have  corrupted  their 
natures,  are  fallen  from  their  original  redlitude, 
and  whofe  paflions  are  become  exceflive  by  re- 
peated violations  of  their  inward  conilitution. 
Upright  creatures  may  want  to  be  improved; 
depraved  creatures  want  to  be  renewed.  Educa- 
tion and  difcipline,  which  may  be  in  all  degrees 
and  forts  of  gentlenefs  and  of  feverity,  is  expedient 
for  thofe ;  but  muft  be  abfolutely  necefTary  for 
thefe.  For  thefe,  difcipline  of  the  feverer  fort  too, 
and  in  the  higher  degrees  of  it,  muft  be  necefTary, 
in  order  to  wear  out  vicious  habits ;  to  recover 
their  primitive  ftrength  of  felf-government,  which 
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indulgence  muft  have  weakened;  to  repair,  as 
well  as  raife  into  a  habit,  the  moral  principle, 
in  order  to  their  arriving  at  a  fecure  ftate  of  vir- 
tuous happinefs. 

Now  whoever  will  confider  the  thing,  may 
clearly  fee,  that  the  prefent  world  is  peculiarly 
fit  to  be  a  ftate  of  difcipline  for  this  purpofe,  to 
fuch  as  will  fet  themfelves  to  mend  and  improve. 
For,  the  various  temptations  with  which  we  are 
furrounded;  our  experience  of  the  deceits  of 
wickednefs ;  having  been  in  many  inftances  led 
wrong  ourfelves ;  the  great  vicioufnefs  of  the 
world ;  the  infinite  diforders  confequent  upon  it ; 
our  being  made  acquainted  with  pain  and  forrow, 
either  from  our  own  feelingof  it,orfrom  the  fight 
of  it  in  others ;  thefe  things,  though  fome  of 
them  may  indeed  produce  wrong  eflfedts  upon  our 
minds,  yet  when  duly  reflected  upon,  have,  all 
of  them,  a  diredl  tendency  to  bring  us  to  a  fet- 
tled moderation  and  reafonablenefs  of  temper : 
the  contrary  both  to  though tlcfs  levity,  and  alfo 
to  that  unreftrained  felf-will,  and  violent  bent  to 
follow  prefent  inclination,  which  may  be  obferved 
in  undifciplined  minds.  Such  experience,  as  the 
prefent  ftate  aflPbrds,  of  the  frailty  of  our  nature ; 
of  the  boundlefs  extravagance  of  ungoverned 
paflion ;  of  the  power  which  an  infinite  Being 
has  over  us,  by  the  various  capacities  of  mifery 
which  he  has  given  us ;  in  ftiort,  that  kind  and 
degree  of  experience,  which  the  prefent  ftate 
afibrds  us,  that  the  conftitution  of  nature  is  fuch 
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as  to  admit  the  poflibility,  the  danger,  and  tlie  ac- 
tual event,  of  creatures  lofing  their  innocence  and 
happinefs,  and  becoming  vicious  and  wretched ; 
has  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  practical  fenfe  of 
things,  very  different  from  a  mere  fpeculative 
knowledge,  that  we  are  liable  to  vice,  and  capable 
of  mifery.  And  who  knows,  whether  the  fecurity 
of  creatures  in  the  higheft  and  moft  fettled  ftate 
of  perfedlion,  may  not  in  part  arife  from  their 
having  had  fuch  a  fenfe  of  things  as  this,  formed, 
and  habitually  fixed  within  thern,  in  fome  flate 
of  probation.  And  paffing  through  the  prefent 
world  with  that  moral  attention,  which  is  ne- 
cefTary  to  the  adling  a  right  part  in  it,  may  leave 
everlafling  imprefTions  of  this  fort  upon  our 
minds.  But  to  be  a  little  more  diflindl :  allure- 
ments to  what  is  wrong ;  difHculties  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  our  duty  ;  our  not  being  able  to  adl  an 
uniform  right  part  without  fome  thought  and 
care ;  and  the  opportunities  which  we  have,  or 
imagine  we  have,  of  avoiding  what  we  diflike, 
or  obtaining  what  we  defire,  by  unlawful  means, 
when  we  either  cannot  do  it  at  all,  or  at  leaft 
not  fo  eafily,  by  lawful  ones ;  i.  e.  the  fnares  and 
temptations  of  vice ;  are  what  render  the  pre- 
fent world  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  flate  of  difcipline 
to  thofe  who  will  preferve  their  integrity :  be- 
caufe  they  render  being  upon  our  guard,  refolu- 
tion,  and  the  denial  of  our  paffions,  neceflary  in 
order  to  that  end.  And,  from  the  make  of  our 
nature,  the  exercife  of  fuch  particular  recollect 
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tion,  intention  of  mind,  and  felf-government,  in 
the  praftice  of  virtue,  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to 
form  habits  of  it ;  as  implying,  not  only  a  real, 
but  alfo  a  more  continued  exercife  of  the  virtuous 
principle ;  and  perhaps  alfo  as  implying  a  more 
intenfe  exercife  of  it :  or  a  more  conftant  and  a 
ftronger  effort  of  virtue  exerted  into  adt.  Thus 
fuppofe  a  perfon  to  know  himfelf  to  be  in  par- 
ticular danger  of  doing  any  thing  wrong,  for 
ibme  time,  which  yet  he  fully  refolves  not  to  do  : 
continued  recolledtion,  and  keeping  upon  his 
guard,  in  order  to  make  good  his  refolution,  is  a 
continued  exerting  of  that  adt  of  virtue  in  a  high 
degree y'^Vic^  need  have  been, and  perhaps  would 
have  been,  only  infiantaneous  and  weak^  had  the 
temptation  been  fb.  It  is  indeed  ridiculous  to 
aflert,  that  felf-denial  is  effential  to  virtue  and 
piety :  but  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth, 
though  not  ftridlly  the  truth  itfelf,  to  have  faid, 
that  it  is  effential  to  difcipline  and  improvement. 
For  though  aftions  materially  virtuous,  which 
have  no  fort  of  difHculty,  but  are  perfedlly  agree- 
able to  our  particular  inclinations,  may  poffibly 
be  done  only  from  thefe  particular  inclinations, 
and  fo  may  not  be  any  exercife  of  the  principle 
of  virtue,  i.  e.  not  be  virtuous  actions  at  all ;  yet, 
on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  an  exercife  of  that 
principle ;  and  when  they  arc,  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  form  and  fix  the  habit  of  virtue  :  but 
when  the  exercife  of  the  virtuous  principle  is 
more  continued,  oftener  repeated,  and  more  in- 
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tenfe^  as  it  muft  be  in  circumftances  of  danger, 
temptation,  and  difficulty  of  any  kind  and  in  any 
degree,  this  tendency  is  increafed  proportionably ; 
and  a  more  confirmed  habit  is  the  confequence. 

This  undoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain  length, 
but  how  far  it  may  hold,  I  know  not.  Neither 
our  intelledlual  powers,  nor  our  bodily  ftrength, 
can  be  improved  beyond  fuch  a  degree ;  and  both 
may  be  overwrought.  Poffibly  there  may  be 
fomewhat  analogous  to  this,  with  refpedl  to  the 
moral  character,  which  is  fcarce  worth  confider- 
ing.  And  I  mention  it  only,  left  it  ftiould  come 
into  fome  perfons*  thoughts,  not  as  an  exception 
to  the  foregoing  obfervations,  which  perhaps  it 
is  ;  but  as  a  confutation  of  them,  which  it  is  not. 
And  there  may  be  feveral  other  exceptions.  Ob- 
fervations of  this  kind  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  hold 
minutely,  and  in  every  cafe.  It  is  enough  that 
they  hold  in  general.  And  thefe  plainly  hold 
fo  far,  as  that  from  them  may  be  feen  diftindlly, 
which  is  all  that  is  intended  by  them,  that  the 
prefent  world  is  peculiarly  Jit  to  be  ajiate  of  difci^ 
pline^  for  our  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety  :  in 
the  fame  fenfe  as  fome  fciences ;  by  requiring 
and  engaging  the  attention,  not  to  be  fure  of  fuch 
perfons  as  will  not,  but  of  fuch  as  will,  fet  them- 
felves  to  them;  are  fit  to  form  the  mind  to 
habits  of  attention. 

Indeed  the  prefent  ftate  is  fo  far  from  proving, 
in  event,  a  difcipline  of  virtue  to  the  generality 
of  men,  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  feem  to  make 
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it  a  difcipline  of  vice.  And  the  vicioufneft  of 
the  world  is,  in  different  ways,,  the  great  temp- 
tation, which  renders  it  &  ftate  of  virtuous  dif- 
cipline, in  the  degree  it  is,  to  good  men.  The 
whole  end,  and  the  whole  occafion,  of  mankind's 
being  placed  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  the  prefent,  is  not 
pretended  to  be  accounted  for.  That  which  ap- 
pears amidft  the  general  corruption  is,  that  there 
arc  fbme  perfons  who,  having  within  them  the 
principle  of  amendment  and  recovery,  attend  to 
and  follow  the  notices  of  virtue  and  religion,  be 
they  more  clear  or  more  obfcure,  which  are  af- 
forded them  :  and  that  the  prefent  world  is,  not 
only  an  exercife  of  virtue  in  thefe  perfons,  but 
an  exercife  of  it  in  ways  and  degrees,  peculiarly 
apt  to  improve  it;  apt  to  improve  it,  in  fome 
rcfpedts,  even  beyond  what  the  exercife  of  it  re- 
quired in  a  perfectly  virtuous  fociety,  or  in  a  fo- 
ciety  of  equal  imperfedt  virtue  with  themfelves, 
would  be.  But  that  the  prefent  world  does  not 
actually  become  a  ftate  of  moral  difcipline  to 
many,  even  to  the  generality,  i.  e.  that  they  do 
not  improve  or  grow  better  in  it,  cannot  be 
urged  as  a  proof,  that  it  was  not  intended  for 
moral  difcipline,  by  any  who  at  all  obferve  the 
analogy  of  nature.  For,  of  the  numerous  feeds 
of  vegetables  and  bodies  of  animals,  which  are 
adapted  and  put  in  the  way,  to  improve  to  fuch 
a  point  or  ftate  of  natural  maturity  and  perfec- 
tion, we  do  not  fee  perhaps  that  one  in  a  million 
actually  does.      Far  the  greateft  part  of  them 
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decay  before  they  are  improved  to  it ;  arid  appeaf 
to  be  abfolutely  cjeftroyed.  Yet  no  one,  who 
does  not  deny  all  final  caufes,  will  deny,  that 
thofe  feeds  and  bodies,  which  do  attain  to  that 
point  of  maturity  and  perfection,  anfwer  the  end 
for  which  they  were  really  defigned  by  nature ; 
and  therefore  that  nature  defigned  them  for  fuch 
perfection.  And  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  though 
it  is  not  to  the  prefent  purpofe,  that  the  appear- 
ance of  fuch  an  amazing  wajie  in  nature,  with 
refped:  to  thefe  feeds  and  bodies,  by  foreign 
caufes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable,  as,  what  is 
much  more  terrible,  the  prefent  and  future  ruin 
of  fo  many  moral  agents,  by  themfelves,  i.  c.  by 
vice. 

Againft  this  whole  notion  of  moral  difcipline, 
it  may  be  objected,  in  another  way,  that  fo  far 
as  acourfe  of  behaviour  materially  virtuous,  pro- 
ceeds from  hope  and  fear,  fo  far  it  is  only  a 
difcipline  and  flrengthening  of  felf-love.  But 
doing  what  God  commands,  becaufe  he  com- 
mands it,  is  obedience,  though  it  proceeds  from 
hope  or  fear.  And  a  courfe  of  fuch  obedience 
will  form  habits  of  it.  And  a  conftant  regard 
to  veracity,  juflice,  and  charity,  may  form  dif- 
tindt  habits  of  thefe  particular  virtues ;  and  will 
certainly  form  habits  of  felf-government,  and  of 
denying  our  own  inclinations,  whenever  veracity^ 
juflice,  or  charity,  requires  it.  Nor  is  there  any 
foundation  for  this  great  nicety,  with  which 
fome  affcdt  to  diflinguifh  in  this  cafe,  in  order 
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to  depreciate  all  religion  proceeding  from  hope  or 
fear.  For,  veracity,  juftice, and  charity,  regard  to 
God*s  authority,  and  to  our  own  chief  intere ft,  are 
not  only  all  three  coincident ;  but  each  of  them 
is,  in  itfelf,  a  juft  and  natural  motive  or  prin- 
ciple of  adtion.  And  he  who  begins  a  good  life 
from  any  one  of  them,  and  perfeveres  in  it,  as 
he  is  already  in  fome  degree,  fo  he  cannot  fail 
of  becoming  more  and  more  of  that  charadler, 
which  is  correfpondent  to  the  conftitution  of  na- 
ture as  moral ;  and  to  the  relation  which  God 
ftands  in  to  us  as  moral  governor  of  it :  nor  con- 
fequently  can  he  fail  of  obtaining  that  happinefs, 
which  this  conftitution  and  relation  neceflarily 
fuppofe  connedled  with  that  charadter. 

Thefe  feveral  obfervations,  concerning  the  ac- 
tive principle  of  virtue  and  obedience  to  God's 
commands,  are  applicable  to  paffive  fubmiftion 
or  refignation  to  his  will ;  which  is  another  eflen- 
tial  part  of  a  right  charafter,  connefted  with 
the  former,  and  very  much  in  our  power  to  form 
ourfelves  to.  It  may  be  imagined,  that  nothing 
but  afflictions  can  give  occafion  for  or  require 
this  virtue ;  that  it  can  have  no  refped:  to,  nor 
be  any  way  neceflary  to  qualify  for,  a  ftate  of 
perfedt  happinefs :  but  it  is  not  experience  which 
can  make  us  think  thus.  Profperity  itfelf,  whilft 
any  thing  fuppofed  defirable  is  not  ours,  begets 
extravagant  and  unbounded  thoughts.  Imagi- 
nation is  altogether  as  much  a  fource  of  difcon- 
tent,  as  any  thing  in  our  external  condition.    It 
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Is  indeed  true,  that  there  can  be  no  fcope  for 
patience  when  fbrrow  (hall  be  no  more;  but 
there  may  be  need  of  a  temper  of  mind,  which 
(hall  have  been  formed  by  patience.  For,  though 
felf-love,  con(idered  merely  as  an  adtivc  prin- 
ciple leading  us  to  purfue  our  chief  intereft, 
cannot  but  be  uniformly  coincident  with  the 
principle  of  obedience  to  God*s  commands,  our 
intereft  being  rightly  underftood ;  becaufe  this 
obedience,  and  the  purfuit  of  our  own  chief 
intereft,  muft  be  in  every  cafe  one  and  the  fame 
thing :  yet  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether  felf- 
love,  con(idered  merely  as  the  de(ire  of  our  own 
intereft  or  happinefs,  can,  from  its  nature,  be 
thus  ab(blutely  and  uniformly  coincident  with 
the  will  of  God,  any  more  than  particular  affec- 
tions can  ^ :  coincident  in  fuch  fort,  as  not  to  be 
liable  to  be  excited  upon  occafions  and  in  degrees, 
impoftible  to  be  gratified  confiftently  with  the 
conftitution  of  things,  or  the  divine  appoint- 
ments. So  that  habits  of  re(ignation  may,  upon 
this  account,  be  requifite  for  all  creatures ;  habits, 
I  fay,  which  fignify  what  is  formed  by  ufe. 
However,  in  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  both  felf- 
love  and  particular  affedtions  in  human  creatures, 
con(idered  only  as  paflive  feelings,  diftort  and 
rend  the  mind,  and  therefore  ftand  in  need  of 
difcipline.  Now  denial  of  thofe  particular  affec- 
tions, in  a  courfe  of  adtive  virtue  and  obedience 
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to  God*s  will,  has  a  tendency  to  moderate  them ; 
and  fecms  alfo  to  have  a  tendency  to  habituate 
the  mind,  to  be  eafy  and  fatisfied  with  that  de- 
gree of  happinefs  which  is  allotted  us,  i.  e.  to 
moderate  felf-Iove.  But  the  proper  difcipline 
for  refignation  is  afflidlion.  For  a  right  beha- 
viour under  that  trial ;  recolle<9:ing  ourfelves  lb 
as  to  confider  it  in  the  view,  in  which  religion 
teaches  us  to  confider  it,  as  from  the  hand  of 
God  ;  receiving  it  as  what  he  appoints,  or  thinks 
proper  to  permit,  in  his  world  and  under  his 
government ;  this  will  habituate  the  mind  to  a 
dutiful  fubmiffion.  And  fuch  fubmiffion,  to- 
gether with  the  adlive  principle  of  obedience, 
make  up  the  temper  and  charadter  in  us,  which 
anfwers  to  his  fovereignty,  and  which  abfolutely 
belongs  to  the  condition  of  our  beings  as  depen- 
dent creatures.  Nor  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  is 
only  breaking  the  mind  to  a  fubmiffion  to  mere 
power ;  for  mere  power  may  be  accidental,  and 
precarious,  and  ufurped :  but  it  is  forming  within 
ourfelves  the  temper  of  refignation  to  his  rightful 
authority,  who  is,  by  nature,  fupreme  over  all. 
Upon  the  whole,  fuch  a  character,  and  fuch 
qualifications,  are  necefl!ary  for  a  mature  ftate  of 
life  in  the  prefent  world,  as  nature  alone  does  in 
no  wife  beftow :  but  has  put  it  upon  us,  in  great 
part,  to  acquire,  in  our  progrefs  from  one  ftage 
of  life  to  another,  from  childhood  to  mature  age  : 
put  it  upon  us  to  acquire  them ;  by  giving  us 
capacities  of  doing  it,  and  by  placing  us,  in  the 
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beginning  of  life,  in  a  condition  fit  for  it.  And 
this  is  a  general  analogy  to  our  condition  in  the 
prefent  world,  as  in  a  ftate  of  moral  difcipline 
for  another.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  objeft  againft 
the  credibility  of  the  prefent  life's  being  intended 
for  this  purpofe;  that  all  the  trouble  and  the 
danger  unavoidably  accompanying  fuch  difcipline, 
might  have  been  faved  us,  by  our  being  made  at 
once  the  creatures  and  the  charadlers  which  we 
were  to  be.  For  we  experience,  that  what  we 
were  to  be^  was  to  be  the  eflfedl  of  what  we  would 
do ;  and  that  the  general  condudl  of  nature  is, 
not  to  fave  us  trouble  or  danger,  but  to  make  us 
capable  of  going  through  them,  and  to  put  it 
upon  us  to  do  fo.  Acquirements  of  our  own,  ex- 
perience and  habits,  are  the  natural  fupply  to  our 
deficiencies,  and  fecurity  againft  our  dangers; 
iince  it  is  as  plainly  natural  to  fetourfelves  to  ac- 
quire the  qualifications,  as  the  external  things 
which  we  ftand  in  need  of.  In  particular,  it  is 
as  plainly  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  we  (hould, 
with  regard  to  our  temporal  intereft,  form  and 
cultivate  pradlical  principles  within  us,  by  atten- 
tion, ufe,  and  difcipline,  as  any  thing  whatever 
is  a  natural  law  ;  chiefly  in  the  beginning  of  life, 
but  alfo  throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  it.  And 
the  alternative  is  left  to  our  choice,  either  to  im- 
prove ourfelves,  and  better  our  condition,  or,  in 
default  of  fuch  improvement,  to  remain  deficient 
and  wretched.  It  is  therefore  perfedlly  credible, 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  fame  may  be 
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our  cafe,  with  refpedt  to  the  happinefs  of  a  future 
ilate,  and  the  qualifications  neceflary  for  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing,  which  may  feem  im- 
plied in  the  prefent  world's  being  a  ftate  of  pro- 
bation ;  that  it  is  a  theatre  of  adtion,  for  the 
manifeftation  of  perfons*  charadlers,  with  refpedt 
to  a  future  one  :  not  to  be  fure  to  an  all-knowing 
Being,  but  to  his  creation  or  part  of  it.  This 
may,  perhaps,  be  only  a  confequence  of  our  being 
in  a  ftate  of  probation,  in  the  other  fenfes.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  impoffible,  that  men's  ftiowing  and 
making  manifeft  what  is  in  their  heart,  what 
their  real  charader  is,  may  have  refpedl  to  a  fu- 
ture life,  in  ways  and  manners  which  we  are  not 
acquainted  with :  particularly  it  may  be  a  means, 
for  the  Author  of  nature  does  not  appear  to  do 
any  thing  without  means,  of  their  being  difpofed 
of  fuitably  to  their  charadlers ;  and  of  its  being 
known  to  the  creation,  by  way  of  example,  that 
they  are  thus  difpofed  of.  But  not  to  enter  upon 
any  conjectural  account  of  this,  one  may  juft 
mention,  that  the  manifeftation  of  perfons*  cha- 
radlers contributes  very  much,  in  various  ways, 
to  the  carrying  on  a  great  part  of  that  general 
courfe  of  nature  refpedting  mankind,  which  comes 
under  our  obfervation  at  prefent.  I  ftiall  only 
add,  that  probation,  in  both  thefe  fenfes,  as  well 
as  in  that  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  is 
implied  in  moral  government ;  fince  by  perfons* 
behaviour  under  it,  their  charadlers  cannot  but  be 
manifefted,  and  if  they  behave  well,  improved. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Opinion  ofNeceffity^  conjidered  as  influ-- 

encing  PraBice. 

HROUGHOUT  the  foregoing  trea- 
tife  it  appears,  that  the  condition  of 
mankind,  confidered  as  inhabitants 
of  this  world  only,  and  under  the 
government  of  God  which  we  experience,  is 
greatly  analogous  to  our  condition,  as  defigned 
for  another  world,  or  under  that  further  govern- 
ment which  religion  teaches  us.  If  therefore 
any  aflert,  as  a  fatalift  muft,  that  the  opinion  of 
univerfal  neceflity  is  reconcileable  with  the  for- 
mer ;  there  immediately  arifes  a  queflion  in  the 
way  of  analogy,  whether  he  muft  not  alfo  own 
it  to  be  reconcileable  with  the  latter,  i.  e.  the 
fyftem  of  religion  itfelf,  and  the  proof  of  it.  The 
reader  then  will  obferve,  that  the  queftion  now 
before  us  is  not  abfolute,  whether  the  opinion 
of  fate  be  reconcileable  with  religion ;  but  hy- 
pothetical, whether,  upon  fuppofition  of  its  be- 
ing reconcileable  with  the  conftitution  of  nature, 
it  be  not  reconcileable  with  religion  alfb :  or, 
what  pretence  a  fatalift,  not  other  perfons,  but  a 
fatalift,  has  to  conclude  from  his  opinion,  that 
there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  religion.     And  as 
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the  puzzle  and  obfcurity  which  muft  unavoid- 
ably arife  from  arguing  upon  fo  abfurd  a  fuppo- 
iition  as  that  of  univerfal  neceflity,  will,  I  fear, 
eaiily  be  feen  ;  it  will,  I  hope,  as  eaiily  be  cx- 
cufed. 

But  fince  it  has  been  all  along  taken  for 
granted,  as  a  thing  proved,  that  there  is  an  in- 
telligent author  of  nature,  or  natural  governor 
of  the  world ;  and  fince  an  objection  may  be 
made  againft  the  proof  of  this,  from  the  opinion 
of  univerfal  neceflity,  as  it  may  be  fuppofed, 
that  fuch  neceflity  will  itfelf  account  for  the 
origin  and  prefervation  of  all  things :  it  is  re- 
quifite,  that  this  objeftion  be  diftindtly  anfwered ; 
or  that  it  be  fliown,  that  a  fatality,  fuppofed  con- 
fifl:ent  with  what  we  certainly  experience,  does 
not  defl:roy  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  author 
and  governor  of  nature ;  before  we  proceed  to 
confider,  whether  it  deftroys  the  proof  of  a  moral 
governor  of  it,  or  of  our  being  in  a  flate  of  re- 
ligion. 

Now,  when  it  is  faid  by  a  fatalift,  that  the 
whole  conftitution  of  nature,  and  the  actions  of 
men,  that  every  thing,  and  every  mode  and  cir- 
cumfl:ance  of  every  thing,  is  neceflary  and  could 
iiot  pofllbly  have  been  otherwife  ;  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  neceflity  does  not  exclude  deli- 
beration, choice,  preference,  and  ading  from 
certain  principles,  and  to  certain  ends  :  becaufe 
all  this  is  matter  of  undoubted  experience,  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  and  what  every  man  may. 
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every  moment,  be  confcious  of.  And  from  hence 
it  follows,  that  neceffity,  alone  and  of  itfelf,  is 
in  no  fort  an  account  of  the  conftitution  of  na- 
ture, and  how  things  came  to  be  and  to  continue 
as  they  are ;  but  only  an  account  of  this  circum^ 
Jiance  relating  to  their  origin  and  continuance, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  otherwifc  than 
they  are  and  have  been.  The  aflertion  that  every 
thing  is  by  neceffity  of  nature,  is  not  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  queftion ;  whether  the  world  came 
into  being  as  it  is,  by  an  intelligent  agent  form- 
ing it  thus,  or  not :  but  to  quite  another  quef- 
tion ;  whether  it  came  into  being  as  it  is,  in  that 
way  and  manner  which  we  call  neceffarily^  or  in 
that  way  and  manner  which  we  czW  freely.  For 
fuppofe  further,  that  one  who  was  a  fatalift,  and 
one  who  kept  to  his  natural  fenfe  of  things,  and 
believed  himfelf  a  free  agent,  were  difputing 
together,  and  vindicating  their  refpedlive  opi- 
nions ;  and  they  fhould  happen  to  inflance  in  a 
houfe  :  they  would  agree  that  it  was  built  by 
an  architedl.  Their  difference  concerning  ne- 
ceffity and  freedom,  would  occafion  no  difference 
of  judgment  concerning  this,  but  only  concern- 
ing another  matter ;  whether  the  architeft  built 
it  necefTarily  or  freely.  Suppofe  then  they  (hould 
proceed  to  inquire  concerning  the  conftitution  of 
nature  :  in  a  lax  way  of  fpeaking,  one  of  them 
might  fay,  it  was  by  neceffity;  and  the  other, 
by  freedom :  but,  if  they  had  any  meaning  to 
their  words,  as  the  latter  muft  mean  a  free  agent. 
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io  the  former  muft  at  length  be  reduced  to  mean 
an  agent,  whether  he  would  fay  one  or  more, 
acting  by  neceffity :  for  abftraft  notions  can  do 
nothing.  Indeed  we  afcribe  to  God  a  neceffary 
exiftence,  uncaufed  by  any  agent.  For  we  find 
within  ourfelves  the  idea  of  infinity,  i.  e.  im- 
menfity  and  eternity,  impoffible,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, to  be  removed  out  of  being.  We  feem 
to  difcern  intuitively,  that  there  muft  and  cannot 
but  be  fomewhat  external  to  ourfelves,  anfwer- 
ing  this  idea,  or  the  archetype  of  it.  And  from 
hence  (for  this  abJiraSl^  as  much  as  any  other, 
implies  a  concrete)  we  conclude,  that  there  is, 
and  cannot  but  be,  an  infinite,  an  immenfe 
eternal  Being  exifting,  prior  to  all  defign  contri- 
buting to  his  exiftence,  and  exclufive  of  it.  And 
from  the  fcantinefs  of  language,  a  manner  of 
fpeaking  has  been  introduced ;  that  neceffity  is 
the  foundation,  the  reafon,  the  account  of  the 
exiftence  of  God.  But  it  is  not  alleged,  nor  can 
it  be  at  all  intended,  that  every  thing  exifts  as  it 
does,  by  this  kind  of  neceffity ;  a  neceffity  ante- 
cedent in  nature  to  defign :  it  cannot,  I  fay,  be 
meant  that  every  thing  exifts  as  it  does,  by  this 
kind  of  neceffity,  upon  feveral  accounts;  and  par- 
ticularly becaufe  it  is  admitted,  that  defign,  in 
the  adlions  of  men,  contributes  to  many  altera- 
tions in  nature.  For  if  any  deny  this,  I  fliall  not 
pretend  to  reafon  with  them. 

From  thefe  things  it  follows ;  firft,  that  when 
a  fatalift  aflferts  that  every  thing  is  by  necejjity^  he 
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muft  mean  9  by  an  agent  aSiing  necejfarily ;  he 
mufl:,  I  fay,  mean  this,  for  I  am  very  fenfible  he 
would  not  choofe  to  mean  it:  and  iecondly^ 
that  the  neceffity  by  which  fuch  an  agent  is  fup- 
pofed  to  a£t,  does  not  exclude  intelligence  and 
defign.  So  that,  were  the  fyftem  of  fatality  ad- 
mitted, it  would  jufl  as  much  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  world,  as  for  the  ftrudture  of 
a  houfe,  and  no  more.  Neceffity  as  much  re- 
quires and  fuppofes  a  neceflary  agent,  as  free- 
dom requires  and  fuppofes  a  free  agent,  to  be 
the  former  of  the  world.  And  the  appearances 
of  defign  and  oi final  caufes  in  the  conflitution  of 
nature,  as  really  prove  this  adting  agent  to  be 
an  intelligent  defigner^  or  to  aft  from  choice; 
upon  the  fcheme  of  neceffity,  fuppofed  poffible, 
as  upon  that  of  freedom. 

It  appearing  thus,  that  the  notion  of  neceffity 
does  not  deftroy  the  proof,  that  there  is  an  in- 
telligent author  of  nature  and  natural  governor 
of  the  world ;  the  prefent  queftion,  which  the 
analogy  before  mentioned^  fuggefts,  and  which, 
I  think,  it  will  anfwer,  is  this:  whether  the 
opinion  of  neceffity,  fuppofed  confiftent  with 
poffibility,  with  the  conftitution  of  the  world, 
and  the  natural  government  which  we  experience 
exercifed  over  it,  deftroys  all  reafonable  ground 
of  belief,  that  we  are  in  a  ftate  of  religion ;  or 
whether  that  opinion  be  reconcileable  with  reli- 
gion, with  the  fyftem,  and  the  proof  of  it. 

»  Page  135. 
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Suppofe  then  a  fatalift  to  educate  any  one,  from 
his  youth  up,  in  his  own  principles ;    that  the 
child  (hould  reafbn  upon  them,  and  conclude, 
that  fince  he  cannot  poflibly  behave  otherwife 
than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  fubjedt  of  blame  or  com- 
mendation, nor  can  deferve  to  be  rewarded  or 
punifhed :   imagine  him  to  eradicate  the  very 
perceptions  of  blame  and  commendation  out  of 
his  mind,  by  means  of  this  fyftem ;  to  form  his 
temper,  and  charadler,  and  behaviour  to  it ;  and 
from  it  to  judge  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  ex- 
pedl,  fay,  from  reafonable  men,  upon  his  coming 
abroad  into  the  world  :  as  the  fatalift  judges  from 
this  fyftem,  what  he  is  to  expedl  from  the  Author 
pf  nature,  and  with  regard  to  a  future  ftate.     I 
cannot  forbear  flopping  here  to  afk,  whether  any 
one  of  common  fenfe  would  think  fit,  that  a 
child  fhould  be  put  upon  thefe  fpeculations,  and 
be  left  to  apply  them  to  praftice.     And  a  man 
has  little  pretence  to  reafon,  who  is  not  fenfible, 
that  we  are  all  children  in  fpeculations  of  this 
Jcind.     However,  the  child  would  doubtlefs  be 
highly  delighted  to  find  himfelf  freed  from  the 
reftraints  of  fear  and  fhame,  with  which  his  play- 
fellows were  fettered  and  embarrafled ;  and  highly 
conceited  in  his  fuperior  knowledge,  fo  far  be- 
yond his  years.     But  conceit  and  vanity  would 
be  the  leaft  bad  part  of  the   influence  which 
thefe  principles  muft  have,  when  thus  reafoned 
and  afted  upon,  during  the  courfe  of  his  educa- 
tion.    He  muft  either  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and 
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be  the  plague  of  all  about  him,  and  himfelf  too, 
even  to  his  own  deftrudion  ;  or  elfe  corredlion 
muft  be  continually  made  ufe  of,  to  fupply  the 
want  of  thofe  natural  perceptions  of  blame  and 
commendation,  which  we  have  fuppofed  to  be 
removed ;  and  to  give  him  a  praftical  impreffion, 
of  what  he  had  reafoned  himfelf  out  of  the  be- 
lief of,  that  he  was  in  fad:  an  accountable  child, 
and  to  be  punifhed  for  doing  what  he  was  forbid. 
It  is  therefore  in  reality  impoffible,  but  that  the 
corredlion  which  he  muft  meet  with,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  education,  muft  convince  him, 
that  if  the  fchemc  he  was  inftruded  in  were  not 
falfe ;  yet  that  he  reafoned  inconclufively  upon 
it,  and  fome  how  or  other  mifapplied  it  to  prac- 
tice and  common  life :  as  what  the  fatalift  ex- 
periences of  the  condud  of  Providence  at  prefent, 
ought  in  all  reafon  to  convince  him,  that  this* 
fcheme  is  mifapplied,  when  applied  to  the  fub- 
jed  of  religion^.  But  fuppofing  the  child's  tem- 
per could  remain  ftill  formed  to  the  fyftem,  and 
his  cxpedation  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  have 
in  the  world  be  regulated  by  it,  fo  as  to  exped 
that  no  reafonable  man  would  blame  or  punifti 
him  for  any  thing  which  he  (hould  do,  becaufe 
he  could  not  help  doing  it :  upon  this  fuppofition, 
it  is  manifeft  he  would,  upon  his  coming  abroad 
into  the  world,  be  infupportable  to  fociety,  and 
the  treatment  which  he  would  receive  from  it, 
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would  render  it  fo  to  him ;  and  he  could  not  fail 
of  doing  fomewhat,  very  foon,  for  which  he 
would  be  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  civil 
juftice.  And  thus,  in  the  end,  he  would  be  con- 
vinced of  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  his 
wife  inftrudlor.  Or  fuppofe  this  fcheme  of  fa- 
tality, in  any  other  way  applied  to  pradlice,  fuch 
practical  application  of  it  will  be  found  equally 
abfurd,  equally  fallacious  in  a  pra£tical  fenfe  : 
for  inftance,  that  if  a  man  be  deftined  to  live 
fuch  a  time,  he  (hall  live  to  it,  though  he  take 
no  care  of  his  own  prefervation ;  or  if  he  be 
deftined  to  die  before  that  time,  no  care  can 
prevent  it :  therefore  all  care  about  preferving 
one's  life  is  to  be  negledled ;  which  is  the  fal- 
lacy inftanced  in  by  the  ancients.  But  now, 
on  the  contrary,  none  of  thefe  pradical  abfurd- 
ities  can  be  drawn,  from  reafoning  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  we  are  free ;  but  all  fuch  rea- 
foning, with  regard  to  the  common  affairs  of 
life,  is  juftified  by  experience.  And  therefore, 
though  it  were  admitted  that  this  opinion  of 
neceflity  were  fpeculativelytrue,  yet,  with  regard 
to  pradlice,  it  is  as  if  it  were  falfe  ;  fo  far  as  our 
experience  reaches,  that  is,  to  the  whole  of  our 
prefent  life.  For  the  conftitution  of  the  prefent 
world,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  are  adtually 
placed,  is,  as  if  we  were  free.  And  it  may  per- 
haps juftly  be  concluded,  that  fince  the  whole 
procefs  of  adion,  through  every  ftep  of  it,  fuf- 
penfe,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way,  deter- 
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mining,  and  at  laft  doing  as  we  determine,  is  as 
if  we  were  free,  therefore  we  are  fo.     But  the 
thing  here  infifled  upon  is,  that  under  the  prefent 
natural  government  of  the  world,  we  find  we 
are  treated  and  dealt  with  as  if  we  were  free, 
prior  to  all  confideration  whether  we  are  or  not. 
Were  this  opinion  therefore  of  neceflity  admitted 
to  be  ever  fo  true,  yet  fuch  is  in  fadt  our  condi- 
tion and  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  that  when- 
ever we  apply  it  to  life  and  pradlice,  this  appli- 
cation of  it  always  mifleads  us  ;  and  cannot  but 
miflead  us,  in  a  mofl  dreadful  manner,  with 
regard  to  our  prefent  intereft.     And  how  can 
people  think  themfelves  fo  very  fecure  then,  that 
the  fame  application  of  the  fame  opinion  may  not 
miflead  them  alfo,  in  fome  analogous  manner, 
with  refpedl  to  a  future,  a  more  general,  and 
more  important  intereft  ?    For,  religion  being  a 
practical  fubjedl,  and  the  analogy  of  nature  (bow- 
ing us,  that  we  have  not  faculties  to  apply  this 
opinion,  were  it  a  true  one,  to  practical  fubjedls ; 
whenever  we  do  apply  it  to  the  fubjcdl  of  reli- 
gion, and  thence  conclude,  that  we  are  free  from 
its  obligations,  it  is  plain,  this  conclufion  cannot 
be  depended  upon.     There  will  ftill  remain  juft 
reafon  to  think,  whatever  appearances  are,  that 
we  deceive  ourfelves;  in  fomewhat  of  a  like 
manner,  as  when  people  fancy  they  can  draw  con- 
tradiftory  conclufions  from  the  idea  of  infinity. 
From  thefe   things  together,   the   attentive 
reader  wiU  fee  it  follows,  that  if  upon  fuppofition 
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of  freedom,  the  evidence  of  religion  be  conclu- 
five,  it  remains  fo,  upon  fuppofition  of  neceflity ; 
becaufe  the  notion  of  neceflity  is  not  applicable 
to  practical  fubjedls :  not  applicable,  i.  e.  with 
refpedl  to  them,  is  as  if  it  were  not  true.  Nor 
does  this  contain  any  refledtion  upon  reafon  ;  but 
only  upon  what  is  unreafonable.  For,  to  pre- 
tend to  adt  upon  reafon,  in  oppofition  to  pradtical 
principles,  which  the  Author  of  our  nature  gave 
us  to  aft  upon ;  and  to  pretend  to  apply  our 
reafon  to  fubjedls,  with  regard  to  which,  our 
own  fliort  views,  and  even  our  experience,  will 
fhow  us  it  cannot  be  depended  upon,  and  fuch, 
at  beft,  the  fubjcdl  of  neceflity  muft:  be ;  this  is 
vanity,  conceit,  and  unreafonablenefs. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for  we  find  within  our- 
felves  a  will,  and  are  confcious  of  a  character. 
Now  if  this,  in  us,  be  reconcileable  with  fate, 
it  is  reconcileable  with  it,  in  the  Author  of  na- 
ture. And  befides,  natural  government  and  final 
caufes  imply  a  charadter  and  a  will  in  the  gover- 
nor and  defigner^;  a  will  concerning  the  crea- 
tures whom  he  governs.  The  Author  of  nature 
then  being  certainly  of  fome  charadler  or  other, 
notwithftanding  neceflity ;  it  is  evident  this  ne- 
ceflGity  is  as  reconcileable  with  the  particular 

•  *  By  will  and  character  is  meant  that,  which,  in  fpeaking  of 
men,  we  fhould  exprefs,  not  only  by  thefe  words,  but  alfo  by 
the  words,  temper^  ^^Jl^'i  difpofitions^  praSfical  principles  ;  that 
whole  frame  of  mind^  from  whence  we  a£f  in  one  manner  rather 
than  another  y  and  from  whence  all  our  happinefs  and  mifery  arife. 
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charaftcr  of  benevolence,  veracity,  andjuftice  in 
him^  which  attributes  are  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion, las  with  any  other  charadler:  fince  we 
find  this  ncceffity  nb  more  hinders  men  from  being 
benevolent  than  cruel,  true  than  faithlefe,  juft 
than  unjuft ;  or  if  the  fatalift  pleafes,  what  we 
call  unjuft.  For  it  is  faid  indeed,  that  what, 
upon  fuppofition  of  freedom,  would  be  juft  pun- 
ishment, upon  fuppofition  of  ncceflity,  becomes 
manifeftly  unjuft ;  becaufe  it  is  punishment  in- 
flidled  for  doing  that,  which  perfons  could  not 
avoid  doing.  As  if  the  neceflity,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  deftroy  the  injuftice  of  murder,  for  in- 
ftance,  would  not  alfo  deftroy  the  injuftice  of 
punifliing  it.  However,  as  little  to  the  purpofc 
as  this  objedlion  is  in  itfelf,  it  is  very  much  to 
the  purpofe  to  obferve  from  it,  how  the  notions 
of  juftice  and  injuftice  remain,  even  whilft  we 
endeavour  to  fuppofe  them  removed  ;  how  they 
force  themfelves  upon  the  mind,  even  whilft  we 
are  making  fuppofitions  deftrudlive  of  them : 
for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  in  the  world, 
but  would  be  ready  to  make  this  objection  at 
firft  thought.  But  though  it  is  moft  evident, 
that  univerfal  neceflity,  if  it  be  reconcileable 
with  any  thing,  is  reconcileable  with  that  cha- 
racter in  the  Author  of  nature,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  religion ;  "  Yet,  does  it  not  plainly 
**  deftroy  the  proof,  that  he  is  of  that  charadler, 
**  and  confequently  the  proof  of  religion  ?"  By 
no  means.  For  we  find,  that  happineis  and  mifery 
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are  not  our  fate,  in  any  fuch  fenfe  as  not  to  be 
the  confequences  of  our  behaviour ;  but  that  they 
are  the  confequences  of  it^  We  find  God  ex- 
ercifes  the  fame  kind  of  government  over  us, 
with  that  which  a  father  exercifes  over  his  chil- 
dren, and  a  civil  magiftrate  over  his  fubjeds. 
Now,  whatever  becomes  of  abftrafl:  queftions 
concerning  liberty  and  neceffity,  it  evidently 
appears  to  us,  that  veracity  and  juftice  muft  be 
the  natural  rule  and  meafure  of  exercifing  this 
authority  or  government,  to  a  Being  who  can 
have  no  competitions,  or  interfering  of  interefts, 
with  his  creatures  and  his  fubjeds. 

But  as  the  dodtrine  of  liberty,  though  we  ex- 
perience its  truth,  may  be  perplexed  with  dif- 
ficulties, which  run  up  into  the  moft  abftrufe  of 
all  fpeculations ;  and  as  the  opinion  of  neceffity 
feems  to  be  the  very  bafis  upon  which  infidelity 
grounds  itfelf ;  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  oflfer  a 
more  particular  proof  of  the  obligations  of  reli- 
gion, which  may  diftindly  be  (hown,  not  to  be 
deftroyed  by  this  opinion. 

The  proof  from  final  caufes  of  an  intelligent 
Author  of  nature  is  not  aflfedled  by  the  opinion  of 
neceffity,  fuppofing  neceffity  a  thing  poffible  in 
itfelf,  and  reconcileable  with  the  conftitution  of 
things*.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  fadt,  independent 
on  this  or  any  other  fpeculation,  that  he  governs 
the  world  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punifh- 

1  Chap.  II.  «  Page  136,  &c. 
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ments.  ^  And  alfo  that  he  hath  given  us  a  moral 
faculty,  by  which  we  diftinguifli  between  adtions, 
and  approve  fome  as  virtuous  and  of  good  defert, 
and  difapprove  others  as  vicious  and  of  ill  defert*. 
Now  this  moral  difcernment  implies,  in  the  no- 
tion of  it,  a  rule  of  adtion ;  and  a  rule  of  a  very 
peculiar  kind,  for  it  carries  in  it  authority  and  a 
right  of  direction  ;  authority  in  fuch  a  fenfe,  as 
that  we  cannot  depart  from  it  without  being  felf- 
condemned^.  And  that  the  dictates  of  this  moral 
faculty  are  moreover  the  laws  of  God,  laws  in  a 
fenfe  including  fandtions,  may  be  thus  proved. 
Confcioufnefs  of  a  rule  or  guide  of  action,  in 
creatures  who  are  capable  of  confidering  it  as 
given  them  by  their  Maker,  not  only  raifes  im- 
mediately a  fenfe  of  duty,  but  alfo  a  fenfe  of  fe- 
curity  in  following  it,  and  of  danger  in  deviating 
from  it.  A  direction  of  the  Author  of  Nature, 
given  to  creatures  capable  of  looking  upon  it  as 
fuch,  is  plainly  a  command  from  him;  and  a 
command  from  him  necefTarily  includes  in  it,  at 
leafl,  an  implicit  promife  in  cafe  of  obedience, 
or  threatening  in  cafe  of  difobedience.  But  then 
the  fenfe  or  perception  of  good  and  ill  defert*^ 
which  is  contained  in  the  moral  difcernment, 
renders  the  fandtion  explicit,  and  makes  it  appear, 
as  one  may  fay,  exprefled.  For  if  every  rule 
from  him  be  of  the  nature  of  a  command,  and 
every  command  carries  an  implicit  fandtion ;  the 

*  Chap.  II.      *  Differt.  ii.         *  Serm.  2.  at  the  Rolls. 
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fenfc  of  good  and  ill  defert  annexed  to  the  aftions 
required  and  forbidden,  evidently  makes  the 
fandtion  explicit.  And  fince  his  method  of 
government  is  to  reward  and  punifh  adtions,  his 
having  annexed  to  fome  actions  an  infeparable 
fenfe  of  good  defert,  and  to  others  of  ill,  this 
furely  amounts  to  declaring,  upon  whom  his 
punishments  (hall  be  inflicted,  and  his  rewards 
be  beftowed.  For  he  muft  have  given  us  this 
difcernment  and  fenfe  of  things,  as  a  prefenti- 
ment  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter ;  or  by  way  of 
information  beforehand,  what  we  are  finally  to 
cxpedt  in  his  world.  There  is  then  moft  evident 
ground  to  think,  that  the  government  of  God, 
upon  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  correfpond  to 
the  nature  which  he  has  given  us ;  and  that  in 
the  upfhot  and  iffue  of  things,  happinefs  and 
mifery  (hall,  in  fadl  and  event,  be  made  to  follow 
virtue  and  vice  refpeftively,  as  he  has  already,  in 
fo  peculiar  a  manner,  afibciated  the  ideas  of  them 
in  our  minds.  And  from  hence  might  eafily  be 
deduced  the  obligations  of  religious  worfliip,  were 
it  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  means  of  preferving 
upon  our  minds  a  fenfe  of  this  moral  government 
of  God,  and  fecuring  our  obedience  to  it,  which 
yet  is  an  extremely  imperfedl  view  of  that  moft 
important  duty. 

Now  I  fay  no  objeftion,  from  neceffity,  can 
lie  againfl  this  general  proof  of  religion.  None 
againft  the  propofition  reafoned  upon,  that  we 
have  fuch  a  moral  faculty  and  difcernment ;  be- 
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caufe  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fadl,  a  thing  of 
experience,  that  human  kind  is  thus  conflituted : 
none  againft  the  conclufion ;  becauie  it  is  im- 
mediate and  wholly  from  this  fadl.  For  the 
conclufion,  that  God  will  finally  reward  the  righ- 
teous and  puniQi  the  wicked,  is  not  here  drawn, 
from  its  appearing  to  us  fit\  that  he  Jhould;  but 
from  its  appearing,  that  he  has  told  us,  he  will; 
and  this  he  hath  certainly  told  us  in  the  promife 
and  threatening  which  it  hath  been  obfcrved  the 
notion  of  a  command  implies,  and  more  diftindtly 
and  expreflly,  in  the  fenfe  of  good  and  ill  defert 
which  he  has  given  us.  And  this  reafoning  from 
fadt  is  confirmed,  and  in  fome  degree  even  veri- 
fied, by  other  fadts;   by  the  natural  tendencies 

^  However,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  deny,  that  the  will 
of  God  is  determined,  by  what  is  fit,  by  the  right  and  reafon 
of  the  cafe  \  though  one  choofes  to  decline  matters  of  fuch 
abftra£t  fpeculation,  and  to  fpeak  with  caution  when  one  does 
fpeak  of  them.  But  if  it  be  intelligible  to  fay,  that  it  is  fit  and 
reafiifiahU  for  every  one  to  confiilt  his  own  happinefsy  then  fitneff 
ofa£fion^  or  the  right  and  reafon  of  the  cafe^  is  an  intelligible 
manner  of  fpeaking.  And  it  feems  as  inconceivable,  to  fuppofe 
God  to  approve  one  courfe  of  a£tion,  or  one  end,  preferably 
to  another,  which  yet  his  a£ling  at  all  from  defign  implies  that 
he  does,  without  fuppoflng  fomewhat  prior  in  that  end  to  be 
the  ground  of  the  preference ;  as  to  fuppofe  him  to  difcern  an 
abftraft  propofition  to  be  true,  without  fuppofmg  fomewhat 
prior  in  it  to  be  the  ground  of  the  difcernmenL  It  doth  not 
therefore  appear,  that  moral  right  is  any  more  relative  to  per- 
ception than  abftraft  truth  is  ;  or  that  it  is  any  more  improper 
to  fpeak  of  the  fitnefs  and  rightnefs  of  a£lions  and  ends,  as 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  than  to  fpeak  of  abftra£t  truth, 
as  thus  founded. 
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of  virtue  and  of  vice; ^  and  by  this,  that  Godj 
in  the  natural  courfc  of  his  providence,  punifhes 
vicious  adtions  as  miichievous  to  fbciety ;  and  alfb 
vicious  adtions  as  fuch  in  the  ftridleft  fenfe*.  So 
that  the  general  proof  of  religion  is  unanfwerably 
real,  even  upon  the  wild  fuppofition  v^hich  we 
are  arguing  upon. 

It  muft  likewife  be  obferved  farther,  that 
natural  religion  hath,  befides  this,  an  external 
evidence,  which  the  dodlrine  of  neceflity,  if  it 
could  be  true,  would  not  efFeft.  For  fuppofe  a 
perfon,  by  the  obfervations  and  reafoning  above, 
or  by  any  other,  convinced  of  the  truth  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  there  is  a  God,  who  made  the  world, 
who  is  the  moral  governor  and  judge  of  mankind, 
and  will  upon  the  whole  deal  with  every  one 
according  to  his  works :  I  fay,  fuppofe  a  perfon 
convinced  of  this  by  reafbn;  but  to  know  nothing 
at  all  of  antiquity,  or  the  prefent  ftate  of  man- 
kind. It  would  be  natural  for  fuch  a  one  to  be 
inquifitive,  what  was  the  hiftory  of  this  fyftem  of 
dodtrine  ;  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  it 
came  firft  into  the  world,  and  whether  it  were  be- 
lieved by  any  confiderable  part  of  it.  And  were 
he  upon  inquiry  to  find,  that  a  particular  perfon, 
in  a  late  age,  firft  of  all  propofed  it,  as  a  dedudtion 
of  reafon,  and  that  mankind  were  before  wholly 
ignorant  of  it ;  then,  though  its  evidence  from 
reafon  would  remain,  there  would  be  no  addi- 

1  Page  75,  &c.  «  Page  65,  &c. 
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tlonal  probability  of  its  truth,  from  the  account  of 
its  difcovery.  But  inftead  of  this  being  the  faft 
of  the  cafe,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  find,  what 
could  not  but  afford  him  a  very  ftrong  confirma-^ 
tion  of  its  truth  :  firft,  that  fomcwhat  of  this  fyf- 
tem,  with  more  or  fewer  additions  and  alterations, 
hath  been  profefled  in  all  ages  and  countries,  of 
which  we  have  any  certain  information  relating 
to  this  matter.  Secondly,  that  it  is  certain  hif-* 
torical  fadt,  fo  far  as  we  can  trace  things  up,  that 
this  whole  fyftem  of  belief,  that  there  is  one  God, 
the  Creator  and  moral  Governor  of  the  world, 
and  that  mankind  is  in  a  flate  of  religion,  was 
received  in  the  firft  ages.  And  thirdly,  that  as 
there  is  no  hint  or  intimation  in  hiftory,  that 
this  fyftem  was  firft  reafoned  out ;  fo  there  is 
cxprefs  hiftorical  or  traditional  evidence,  as  an- 
cient as  hiftory,  that  it  was  taught  firft  by  revela-^ 
tion.  Now  thefe  things  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
of  great  weight.  The  firft  of  them,  general 
confent,  ftiows  this  fyftem  to  be  conformable  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  The  fecond, 
namely,  that  religion  was  believed  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  world,  efpecially  as  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  were  then  any  fuperftitions  or  falfe 
additions  to  it,  cannot  but  be  a  farther  confirma- 
tion of  its  truth.  For  it  is  a  proof  of  this  al- 
ternative ;  either  that  it  came  into  the  world  by 
revelation,  or  that  it  is  natural,  obvious,  and 
forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind.  The  former  of 
thefe  is  the  conclufion  of  learned  men.     And 
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whoever  will  confider,  how  unapt  for  fpecula* 
tion  rude  and  uncultivated  minds  are,  will^  per- 
haps from  hence  alone^  be  ftrongly  inclined  to 
believe  it  the  truth.  And  as  it  is  ihown  in  the 
fecond  part^  of  this  treatife,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  fuch  peculiar  prefumption  againfl  a  revelation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  there  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  againfl  fubfequent  ones ;  a  fceptic 
could  not,  I  think, give  any  account,  which  would 
appear  more  probable  even  to  himfelf,  of  the 
early  pretences  to  revelation,  than  by  fuppofing 
fome  real  original  one,  from  whence  they  were 
copied.  And  the  third  thing  above  mentioned^ 
that  there  is  exprefs  hiftorical  or  traditional  evi- 
dence as  ancient  as  hiftory,  of  the  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion being  taught  mankind  by  revelation ;  this 
mufl  be  admitted  as  fome  degree  of  real  proofs 
that  it  was  fo  taught.  For  why  fhould  not 
the  mofl  ancient  tradition  be  admitted,  as  fome 
additional  proof  of  a  fadt,  againfl  which  there 
is  no  prefumption?  And  this  proof  is  men- 
tioned here,  becaufe  it  has  its  weight  to  fhow, 
that  religion  came  into  the  world  by  revelation, 
prior  to  all  confideration  of  the  proper  authority 
of  any  book  fuppofed  to  contain  it ;  and  even 
prior  to  all  confideration,  whether  the  revelation 
itfelf  be  uncorruptly  handed  down  and  related, 
or  mixed  and  darkened  with  fables.  Thus  the 
hiflorical  account,  which  we  have,  of  the  origin 

^  Chap.  II. 
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of  religion,  taking  in  all  circumflances,  is  a  real 
confirmation  of  its  truth,  no  way  afFedted  by  the 
opinion  of  neceflity .  And  the  external  evidence, 
even  of  natural  religion,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
fiderable. 

But  it  is  carefully  to  be  obferved,  and  ought 
to  be  recollected  after  all  proofs  of  virtue  and  reli* 
gion,  which  are  only  general ;  that  as  fpeculative 
reafon  may  be  negle(5ted,  prejudiced,  and  de- 
ceived, fo  alfo  may  our  moral  underftanding  be 
impaired  and  perverted,  and  the  didtates  of  it  not 
impartially  attended  to.  This  indeed  proves  no- 
thing againft  the  reality  of  our  fpeculative  or 
practical  faculties  of  perception ;  againft  their 
being  intended  by  nature,  to  inform  us  in  the 
theory  of  things,  and  inftru(5t  us,  how  we  are  to 
behave,  and  what  we  are  to  expedtin  confequence 
of  our  behaviour.  Yet  our  liablenefs,  in  the 
degree  we  are  liable,  to  prejudice  and  perverfion, 
is  a  moft  ferious  admonition  to  us  to  be  upon 
our  guard,  with  refpedt  to  what  is  of  fuch  con- 
fequence, as  our  determinations  concerning  vir- 
tue and  religion :  and  particularly  not  to  take 
cuftom,  and  fafhion,  and  flight  notions  of  honour, 
or  imaginations  of  prefent  eafe,  ufe,  and  con- 
venience, to  mankind,  for  the  only  moral  rule^ 

The  foregoing  obfervations,  drawn  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  the  hiftory  of  religion, 
amount  when  taken  together  to  a  real  practical 

*  Diffcrt.  II. 
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proof  of  it,  not  to  be  confuted  :  fuch  a  proof  as, 
confidering  the  infinite  importance  of  the  thing, 
I  apprehend,  would  be  admitted  fully  fufficient, 
in  reafon,  to  influence  the  adtions  of  men,  who 
aft  upon  thought  and  refleftion ;  if  it  were  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary. 
But  it  may  be  faid :  **  There  are  many  proba- 
**  bilities,  which  cannot  indeed  be  confuted,  i.e. 
^*  ftiown  to  be  no  probabilities,  and  yet  may  be 
**  overbalanced  by  greater  probabilities  on  the 
**  other  fide,  much  more  by  demonftration.  And 
"  there  is  no  occafion  to  objedl  againft  particular 
**  arguments  alleged  for  an  opinion,  when  the 
^*  opinion  itfelf  may  be  clearly  (hown  to  be  falfe, 
**  without  meddling  with  fuch  arguments  at  all, 
'*  but  leaving  them  juft  as  they  are^.  Now  the 
**  method  of  government  by  rewards  and  pun- 
i(hments,  and  efpecially  rewarding  and  punifh- 
ing  good  and  ill  defert  as  fuch  refpedtively, 
muft  go  upon  fuppofition,  that  we  are  free 
"  and  not  neceflary  agents.  And  it  is  incredi- 
'*  ble,  that  the  Author  of  nature  (hould  govern 
**  us  upon  a  fuppofition  as  true,  which  he  knows 
."  to  be  falfe  ;  and  therefore  abfurd  to  think,  he 
"  will  reward  or  punifh  us  for  our  adtions  here- 
"  after ;  efpecially  that  he  will  do  it  under  the 
^*  notion,  that  they  are  of  good  or  ill  defert.'* 
Here  then  the  matter  is  brought  to  a  point.  And 
the  anfwer  to  all  this  is  full,  and  not  to  be  evaded ; 

^  Pages  I,  13. 
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that  the  whole  conftitution  and  courfe  of  things, 
the  whole  analogy  of  Providence,  fhows  beyond 
poffibility  of  doubt,  that  the  conclufion  from 
this  reafoning  is  falfe  ;  wherever  the  fallacy  lies. 
The  dodtrine  of  freedom  indeed  clearly  fhows 
where;  in  fuppofing  ourfelves  neceflary,  when 
in  truth  we  are  free  agents.  But  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  of  neceffity,  the  fallacy  lies  in  taking  for 
granted,  that  it  is  incredible  neceflary  agents 
Should  be  rewarded  and  puni(hed.  But  that, 
fome  how  or  other,  the  conclufion  now  men- 
tioned is  falfe,  is  mod  certain.  For  it  is  fadt, 
that  God  does  govern  even  brute  creatures  by 
the  method  of  rewards  and  puniOiments,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  things.  And  men  are  rewarded 
and  punifhed  for  their  adlions,  punifhed  for 
adtions  mifchievous  to  fociety  as  being  fo,  pun- 
ifhed  for  vicious  adtions  as  fuch ;  by  the  natural 
inftrumentality  of  each  other,  under  the  prefent 
condudl  of  Providence.  Nay  even  the  affedlion 
of  gratitude,  and  the  paffion  of  refentment,  and 
the  rewards  and  punifhments  following  from 
them,  which  in  general  are  to  be  coniidered  as 
natural,  i.  e.  from  the  Author  of  nature ;  thefe  re- 
wards and  punifhments  being  naturally^  annexed 
to  adtions  confidered  as  implying  good  intention 
and  good  defert,  ill  intention  and  ill  defert ;  thefe 
natural  rewards  and  punifhments,  I  fay,  are  as 
much  a  contradidlion  to  the  conclufion  above, 

^  Sermon  8th,  at  the  RoUs^ 
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and  (how  its  falfehood,  as  a  more  exadt  and  com- 
plete rewarding  and  punifhing  of  good  and  ill 
defert  as  fuch.  So  that  if  it  be  incredible,  that  ne- 
ceiTary  agents  fhould  be  thus  rewarded  and  pun- 
ifhed;  then,  men  are  not  neceilarybut  free ;  fince, 
it  is  matter  of  fadt,  that  they  are  thus  rewarded 
and  punifhed.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  which 
is  the  fuppoiition  we  have  been  arguing  upon, 
it  be  infifled,  that  men  are  neceflary  agents,  then 
there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  farther  fup- 
pofition  of  neceflary  agents  being  thus  rewarded 
and  punifhed,  (ince  we  ourfelves  are  thus  dealt 
with* 

From  the  whole  therefore  it  muft  follow,  that 
a  necefHty  fuppofed  poflible,  and  reconcileable 
with  the  conftitution  of  things,  does  in  no  fort 
prove  that  the  Author  of  nature  will  not,  nor 
deftroy  the  proof  that  he  will,  finally  and  upon 
the  whole,  in  his  eternal  government,  render 
his  creatures  happy  or  miferable,  by  fome  means 
or  other,  as  they  behave  well  or  ill.  Or,  to 
exprefs  this  conclufion  in  words  conformable  to 
the  title  of  the  chapter,  the  analogy  of  nature 
fhows  us,  that  the  opinion  of  neceflity,  confidered 
as  practical,  is  falfe.  And  if  neceflity,  upon  the 
fuppofition  above  mentioned,  doth  not  deflroy 
the  proof  of  natural  religion,  it  evidently  makes 
no  alteration  in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From  thefe  things,  likewife,  we  may  learn  in 
what  fenfe  to  underfland  that  general  aflertion, 
that  the  opinion  of  neceflity  is  eflentially  de- 
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ftruftive  of  all  religion.  Firft,  in  a  pradical 
fenfe  ;  that  by  this  notion,  atheiflical  men  pre- 
tend to  fatisfy  and  encourage  themfelves  in  vice, 
and  juftify  to  others  their  difregard  to  all  reli- 
gion. And  fecondly,  in  the  ftrifteft  fenfe ;  that 
it  is  a  contradidlion  to  the  whole  conftitution  of 
nature,  and  to  what  we  may  every  moment  ex- 
perience in  ourfelves,  and  fo  overturns  every 
thing.  But  by  no  means  is  this  alTertion  to  be 
underflood,  as  if  necefiity,  fuppofing  it  could 
poffibly  be  reconciled  with  the  conftitution  of 
things  and  with  what  we  experience,  were  not 
alfo  reconcileable  with  religion ;  for  upon  this 
fuppoiition,  it  demon ftrably  is  fo. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Government  of  Gody  confderedas  a  Scheme 
or  Conjiitution,  imperfeSily  comprehended. 

HOUGH  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be, 
acknowledged,  that  the  analogy  of 
nature  gives  a  ftrong  credibility  to 
the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  and 
to  the  feveral  particular  things  contained  in  it, 
confidered  as  fo  many  matters  of  fad ;  and  like- 
wiie  that  it  (hows  this  credibility  not  to  be  de- 
ftroyed  by  any  notions  of  neceffity  :  yet  ftill, 
objections  may  be  infifted  upon  againft  the  wif- 
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dom,  equity,  and  goodncfs,  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment implied  in  the  notion  of  religion,  and 
againft  the  method  by  which  this  government  is 
conduced ;  to  which  objections,  analogy  can  be 
no  diredt  anfwer.  For  the  credibility,  or  the 
certain  truth,  of  a  matter  of  faft,  does  not  im- 
mediately prove  any  thing  concerning  the  wif- 
dom  or  goodnefs  of  it ;  and  analogy  can  do  no 
more,  immediately  or  diredtly,  than  (how  fuch 
and  fuch  things  to  be  true  or  credible,  confidered 
only  as  matters  of  fad.  But  flill,  if,  upon  fup- 
pofition  of  a  moral  conflitution  of  nature,  and  a 
moral  government  over  it,  analogy  fuggefts  and 
makes  it  credible,  that  this  government  mud  be 
a  fcheme,  fyftem,  or  conftitution  of  government, 
as  diflinguifhed  from  a  number  of  fingle  uncon- 
nected adts  of  diftributive  juftice  and  goodnefs; 
and  likewife,  that  it  muft  be  a  fcheme,  fo  im- 
perfectly comprehended,  and  of  fuch  a  fort  in 
other  refpeCts,  as  to  afford  a  direCt  general  anfwer 
to  all  objections  againft  the  juftice  and  goodnefs 
of  it ;  then  analogy  is,  remotely,  of  great  fervice 
in  anfwering  thofe  objections,  both  by  fuggeft- 
ing  the  anfwer,  and  fhowing  it  to  be  a  credible 
one. 

Now  this,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to 
be  the  cafe.  For,  firft,  upon  fuppofition  that 
God  exercifes  a  moral  government  over  the 
world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  government 
fuggefts  and  makes  it  credible,  that  his  moral 
government  mufl  be  a  fcheme  quite  beyond  our 
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comprehenfion :  and  this  affords  a  general  anfwer 
to  all  objections  againft  the  juflice  and  goodnefs 
of  it.  And,  fecondly,  a  more  diftinft  obferva- 
tion  of  fome  particular  things  contained  in  God's 
fcheme  of  natural  goycrnment,  the  like  things 
being  fuppofed,  by  analogy,  to  be  contained  in 
his  moral  government,  will  farther  (how,  how 
little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  thefe  objedlions. 
I.  Upon  fuppofition  that  God  exercifes  a 
moral  government  over  the  world,  the  analogy 
of  his  natural  government  fuggefls  and  makes  it 
credible  that  his  moral  government  muft  be  a 
fcheme  quite  beyond  our  comprehenfion :  and 
this  affords  a  general  anfwer  to  all  objeftions 
againfl  the  juflice  and  goodnefs  of  it.  It  is  mofl 
obvious,  analogy  renders  it  highly  credible,  that 
upon  fuppofition  of  a  moral  government,  it  mufl 
be  a  fcheme ;  for  the  world  and  the  whole  na- 
tural government  of  it,  appears  to  be  fb ;  to  be 
a  fcheme,  fyflem,  or  conflitution,  whofe  parts 
correfpond  to  each  other,  and  to  a  whole :  as 
really  as  any  work  of  art,  or  as  any  particular 
model  of  a  civil  conflitution  and  government. 
In  this  great  fcheme  of  the  natural  world,  indi- 
viduals have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other 
individuals  of  their  own  fpecies.  And  whole 
fpecies  are,  we  find,  varioufly  related  to  other 
fpecies,  upon  this  earth.  Nor  do  we  know,  how 
much  farther  thefe  kinds  of  relations  may  ex- 
tend. And,  as  there  is  not  any  adtion  or  natural 
event,  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  fo  fingl^ 
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and  unconneded,  as  not  to  have  a  refped  to  fbihe 
other  actions  and  events;  fo  poflibly  each  of 
them,  when  it  has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet 
have  a  remote,  natural  relation  to  other  adions 
and  events,  much  beyond  the  compafs  of  this 
prefent  world.  There  feems,  indeed,  nothing 
from  whence,  fo  much  as  to  make  a  conjec- 
ture, whether  all  creatures,  actions,  and  events, 
throughout  the  whole  of  nature,  have  relations 
to  each  other.  But  as  it  is  obvious,  that  all 
events  have  future  unknown  confequences ;  fo, 
if  we  trace  any,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  into  what 
is  connected  with  it,  we  (hall  find,  that  if  fuch 
event  were  not  connefted  with  fomewhat  farther 
in  nature  unknown  to  us,  fomewhat  both  pafl 
and  prefent,  fuch  event  could  not  pofiibly  have 
been  at  all.  Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  account 
of  any  one  thing  whatever :  of  all  its  caufes, 
ends,  and  neceflary  adjuncts;  thofe  adjuncts,  I 
mean,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been. 
By  this  moft  aflonifhing  connexion,  thefe  reci- 
procal correfpondences  and  mutual  relations; 
every  thing  which  we  fee  in  the  courfe  of  nature 
is  adually  brought  about.  And  things  feemingly 
the  mofl  infignificant  imaginable,  are  perpetually 
obfervedto  be  necefTary  conditions  to  other  things 
of  the  greatefl  importance:  fo  that  any  one 
thing  whatever,  may,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  be  a  neceflary  condition  to  any 
other.  The  natural  world  then,  and  natural 
government  of  it,  being  fuch  an  incomprehcn- 
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fibic  teheme  ;  fo  incomprehenfible,  that  a  man 
mufl,  really  in  the  literal  fenfe,  know  nothing 
at  lall,  who  is  not  fenfible  of  his  ignorance  in  it : 
this  immediately  fuggefts,  and  ftrongly  fliows 
the  credibility,  that  the  moral  world  and  govern- 
ment of  it,  may  be  fo  too.  Indeed  the  natural 
and  moral  conflitution  and  government  of  the 
world  are  fo  connefted,  as  to  make  up  together 
but  one  icheme ;  and  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  firft  is  formed  and  carried  on  merely  in  fub- 
ferviency  to  the  latter ;  as  the  vegetable  world 
is  for  the  animal,  and  organized  bodies  for  minds. 
But  the  thing  intended  here  is,  without  inquir- 
ing how  far  the  adminiflration  of  the  natural 
world  is  fubordinate  to  that  of  the  moral,  only 
to  obferve  the  credibility,  that  one  fliould  be 
analogous  or  fimilar  to  the  other :  that  therefore 
every  aft  of  divine  juftice  and  goodnefs,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  look  much  beyond  itfelf  and  its 
immediate  objeft,  may  have  fome  reference  to 
other  parts  of  God's  moral  adminiftration,  and 
to  a  general  moral  plan ;  and  that  every  cir- 
cumftance  of  this  his  moral  government  may  be 
adjufted  beforehand  with  a  view  to  the  whole 
of  it.  Thus,  for  example,  the  determined  length 
of  time,  and  the  degrees  and  ways,  in  which  vir- 
tue is  to  remain  in  a  ftate  of  warfare  and  difci- 
pline,  and  in  which  wickednefs  is  permitted  to 
have  its  progrefs ;  the  times  appointed  for  the 
execution  of  juftice  ;  the  appointed  inftruments 
of  it ;    the  kinds  of  rewards  and  puniftiments, 
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and  the  manners  of  their  diftribution :  all  par- 
ticular inftances  of  divine  juftice  and  goodnefe, 
and  every  circumftance  of  them,  may  have  fuch 
refpedls  to  each  other,  as  to  make  up  altogether 
a  whole,  connefted  and  related  in  all  its  parts ; 
a  fcheme  or  fyftem,  w^hich  is  as  properly  one 
as  the  natural  world  is,  and  of  the  like  kind. 
And  fuppofing  this  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  moft 
evident,  that  we  are  not  competent  judges  of  this 
fcheme,  from  the  finall  parts  of  it  which  come 
within  our  view  in  the  prefent  life :  and  there- 
fore no  objections  againfl  any  of  thefe  parts  can 
be  infilled  upon  by  reafbnable  men. 

This  our  ignorance,  and  the  confequence  here 
drawn  from  it,  are  univerfally  acknowledged 
upon  other  occafions ;  and,  though  fcarce  denied, 
yet  are  univerfally  forgot,  when  perfons  come 
to  argue  againft  religion.     And  it  is  not  perhaps 
ealy,  even  for  the  moft  reafonable  men  always 
to  bear  in  mind  the  degree  of  our  ignorance, 
and  make  due  allowances  for  it.     Upon  thefe 
accounts,  it  may  not  be  ufelefs  to  go  on  a  little 
farther,  in  order  to  ftiow  more  diftindtly,  how 
juft  an  anfwer  our  ignorance  is,  to  objeiftions 
againft  the  fcheme  of  Providence.   Suppofe  then 
a  perfon  boldly  to  aflert,  that  the  things  com- 
plained of,  the  origin  and  continuance  of  evil, 
might  eafily  have  been  prevented  by  repeated 
interpofitions^ ;    interpofitions  fo  guarded  and 
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circumftanced,  as  would  preclude  all  mifchief 
arifing  from  them  :  or,  if  this  were  impradtica- 
ble,  that  zfcheme  of  government  is  itfelf  an  im- 
perfeftion,  fince  more  good  might  have  been 
produced,  without  any  fcheme,  fyftem,  or  con- 
flitution  at  all,  by  continued  fingle  unrelated 
adts  of  diftributive  juftice  and  goodnefs ;  becaufe 
thefe  would  have  occafioned  no  irregularities. 
And  farther  than  this,  it  is  prefumed,  the  ob- 
jections will  not  be  carried.  Yet  the  anfwer  is 
obvious :  that  were  thefe  aflertions  true,  ftill 
the  obfervations  above,  concerning  our  ignorance 
in  the  fcheme  of  divine  government,  and  the 
confequence  drawn  from  it,  would  hold,  in  great 
meafure ;  enough  to  vindicate  religion,  againfl 
all  objeftions  from  the  diforders  of  the  prefent 
ftate.  Were  thefe  aflertions  true,  yet  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  might  be  juft  and  good  not- 
withftanding ;  for,  at  the  moft,  they  would  infer 
nothing  more  than  that  it  might  have  been  better. 
But  indeed  they  are  mere  arbitrary  afl!ertions ; 
no  man  being  fufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
poflibilities  of  things,  to  bring  any  proof  of  them, 
to  the  loweft  degree  of  probability.  For  how- 
ever poflible  what  is  aflferted  may  feem ;  yet 
many  inftances  may  be  alleged,  in  things  much 
lefs  out  of  our  reach,  of  fuppofitions  abfolutely 
impoflible  and  reducibly  to  the  moft  palpable 
felf-contradi£tions,  which  not  every  one  by  any 
means  would  perceive  to  be  fuch,  nor  perhaps 
any  one  at  firft  fight  fufpe<%.    From  thefe  things. 
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it  is  eafy  to  fee  diftini^ly,  how  our  ignorance,  as 
it  is  the  common,  is  really  a  fatisfadtory  anfwer 
to  all  objections  againft  the  juftice  and  good- 
ncfs  of  Providence.  If  a  man  contemplating 
any  one  providential  difpenfation,  which  had  no 
relation  to  any  others,  fhould  objedt,  that  he 
difcerned  in  it  a  difregard  to  juftice,  or  a  defi- 
ciency of  goodnefs ;  nothing  would  be  lefs  an 
anfwer  to  fuch  objection,  than  our  ignorance,  in 
other  parts  of  Providence,  or  in  the  poflibilities 
of  things,  no  way  related  to  what  he  was  con- 
templating. But  when  we  know  not  but  the 
parts  objected  againft,  may  be  relative  to  other 
parts  unknown  to  us ;  and  when  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  what  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  practicable  in  the  cafe  before  us;  then 
our  ignorance  is  a  fatisfadtory  anfwer :  becaufe, 
fbme  unknown  relation,  or  fome  unknown  im- 
poflibility,  may  render  what  is  objefted  againft, 
juft  and  good ;  nay,  good  in  the  higheft  prac- 
ticable degree. 

II.  And  how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon 
fuch  objeftions,  will  farther  appear,  by  a  more 
diftin(^  obfervation  of  fome  particular  things  con- 
tained in  the  natural  government  of  God,  the 
like  to  which  may  be  fuppofed,  from  analogy, 
to  be  contained  in  his  moral  government. 

Firft,  As  in  the  fcheme  of  the  natural  world, 
no  ends  appear  to  be  accomplifhed  without 
means ;  fo  we  find  that  means  very  undefirable, 
often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends  in  fuch  a 
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meafure  defirable»  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the 
difagreeablenefs  of  the  means.  And  in  cafes 
where  fuch  means  are  conducive  to  fuch  ends^ 
it  is  not  reafon^  but  experience^  which  (hows  us, 
that  they  are  thus  conducive.  Experience  alio 
(hows  us  many  means  to  be  conducive  and  ne- 
ceflary  to  accomplifh  ends,  which  means,  before 
experience,  we  fhould  have  thought,  would  have 
had  even  a  contrary  tendency.  Now  from  thefe 
obfervations  relating  to  the  natural  fcheme  of 
the  world,  the  moral  being  fuppofed  analogous 
to  it,  arifes  a  great  credibility,  that  the  putting 
our  mifery  in  each  other's  power  to  the  degree 
it  is,  and  making  men  liable  to  vice  to  the  de- 
gree we  are ;  and  in  general,  that  thofe  things 
which  are  objected  againft  the  moral  fcheme  of 
Providence,  may  be,  upon  the  whole,  friendly 
and  affiftant  to  virtue,  and  produdlive  of  an  over- 
balance of  happinefs  :  i.  e.  the  things  objefted 
againft  may  be  means,  by  which,  an  overbalance 
of  good  will,  in  the  end,  be  found  produced. 
And  from  the  fame  obfervations,  it  appears  to 
be  no  prefumption  againft  this,  that  we  do  not, 
if  indeed  we  do  not,  fee  thofe  means  to  have  any 
fuch  tendency ;  or  that  they  feem  to  us  to  have 
a  contrary  one.  Thus  thofe  things,  which  we 
call  irregularities,  may  not  be  fo  at  all ;  becaufe 
they  may  be  means  of  accomplifliing  wife  and 
good  ends  more  confiderable.  And  it  may  be 
added,  as  above  S  that  they  may  alfo  be  the  only 
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means,  by  which  thefe  wife  and  good  ends  are 
capable  of  being  accompli(hed. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order  to  obviate 
an  abfurd  and  wicked  conclufion  from  any  of 
thefe  obfervations ;  that  though  the  conflitution 
of  our  nature,  from  whence  we  are  capable  of 
vice  and  mifery,  may,  as  it  undoubtedly  does, 
contribute  to  the  perfection  and  happinefs  of  the 
world ;  and  though  the  actual  permiflion  of  evil 
may  be  beneficial  to  it,  i.  e.  it  would  have  been 
more  mifchievous  (not  that  a  wicked  perfon 
had  himfelf  abflained  from  his  own  wickednefs, 
but)  that  any  one  had  forcibly  prevented  it,  than 
that  it  was  permitted ;  yet,  notwithflanding,  it 
might  have  been  much  better  for  the  world  if 
this  very  evil  had  never  been  done.  Nay  it  is 
moft  clearly  conceivable,  that  the  very  commif- 
fion  of  wickednefs  may  be  beneficial  to  the 
world,  and  yet,  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
beneficial  for  men  to  refrain  from  it.  For  thus, 
in  the  wife  and  good  conflitution  of  the  natural 
world,  there  are  diforders  which  bring  their  own 
cures ;  difeafes  which  are  themfelves  remedies. 
And  many  a  man  would  have  died,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gout  or  a  fever ;  yet  it  would  be 
thought  madnefs  to  aflert,  that  ficknefs  is  a  bet- 
ter or  more  perfeft  flate  than  health,  though 
the  like,  with  regard  to  the  moral  world,  has 
been  afTerted.     But, 

Secondly,  The  natural  government  of  the 
world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.     For  this. 
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there  may  be  wife  and  good  reafbns ;  the  wifeft 
and  hefty  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
And  that  there  are  fuch  reafbns^  is  fuggefted  to 
our  thoughts  by  the  analogy  of  nature,  by  our 
being  made  to  experience  good  ends  to  be  ac-^ 
complifhed,  as  indeed  all  the  good  which  we 
enjoy  is  accompliftied,  by  this  means,  that  the 
laws,  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  are  gene- 
ral. For  we  have  icarce  any  kind  of  enjoy- 
ments, but  what  we  are,  in  fome  way  or  other, 
inftrumental  in  procuring  ourfelves,  by  a6ting  in 
a  manner  which  we  forefee  likely  to  procure 
them ;  now  this  forefight  could  not  be  at  all, 
were  not  the  government  of  the  world  carried 
on  by  general  laws.  And  though,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  every  fingle  cafe  may  be, 
at  length,  found  to  have  been  provided  for  even 
by  thefe;  yet  to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or 
remedy  them  as  they  arife,  by  the  wifeft  and  heft 
general  laws,  may  be  impofiible  in  the  nature  of 
things,  as  we  fee  it  is  abfolutely  impofiible  in 
civil  government.  But  then  we  are  ready  to 
think,  that,  the  conftitution  of  nature  remaining 
as  it  is,  and  thecourfe  of  things  being  permitted 
to  go  on,  in  other  refpedts,  as  it  does,  there 
might  be  interpofitions  to  prevent  irregularities, 
though  they  could  not  have  been  prevented  or 
remedied  by  any  general  laws.  And  there 
would  indeed  be  reafon  to  wifh,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  very  different  from  a  right  to  claim,  that 
all  irregularities  were  prevented  or  remedied 
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by  prefent  interpofitions,  if  thcfe  interpofitions 
would  have  no  other  efFeft  than  this.  But  it  is 
plain  they  would  have  fome  vifible  and  imme- 
diate bad  e£Fe6ts :  for  inftance,  they  would  en- 
courage idlenefs  and  negligence^  and  they  would 
render  doubtful  the  natural  rule  of  life,  which 
is  afcertained  by  this  very  thing,  that  the  courfe 
of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
farther,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  diftant 
e£Fc6ts,  and  very  great  ones  too ;  by  means  of  the 
wondefful  connexions  before  mentioned^  So 
that  we  cannot  fo  much  as  guefs,  what  would 
be  the  whole  refult  of  the  interpofitions  defired. 
It  may  be  faid,  any  bad  refult  might  be  pre- 
vented by  farther  interpofitions,  whenever  there 
was  occafion  for  them :  but  this  again  is  talking 
quite  at  random,  and  in  the  dark^.  Upon  the 
whole  then,  we  fee  wife  reafons,  why  the  courfe 
of  the  world  fhould  be  carried  on  by  general 
laws,  and  good  ends  accomplifhed  by  this  means: 
and,  for  aught  we  know,  there  may  be  the  wifeft 
reafons  for  it,  and  the  bed  ends  accomplifhed 
by  it.  We  have  no  ground  to  believe,  that  all 
irregularities  could  be  remedied  as  they  arife,  or 
could  have  been  precluded,  by  general  laws. 
We  find  that  interpofitions  would  produce  evil, 
and  prevent  good :  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
they  would  produce  greater  evil  than  they  would 
prevent,  and  prevent  greater  good  than  they 
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would  produce.  And  if  this  be  the  cafe^  then 
the  not  interpofing  is  fo  far  from  being  a  ground 
of  complaint,  that  it  is  an  inftance  of  goodnefs. 
This  is  intelligible  and  fufficient;  and  going 
farther,  feems  beyond  the  utmoft  reach  of  our 
faculties. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  after  all,  thefe  fup- 
pofed  impoflibilities  and  relations  are  what  we 
are  unacquainted  with ;  and  we  mufl  judge  of 
religion,  as  of  other  things,  by  what  we  do  know, 
and  look  upon  the  reft  as  nothing :  or  however, 
that  the  anfwers  here  given  to  what  is  objected 
againft  religion,  may  equally  be  made  ufe  of  to 
invalidate  the  proof  of  it ;  fince  their  ftrefs  lies 
fo  very  much  upon  our  ignorance.     But, 

Firft,  Though  total  ignorance  in  any  matter 
does  indeed  equally  deftroy,  or  rather  preclude, 
all  proof  concerning  it,  and  objections  againft 
it ;  yet  partial  ignorance  does  not.  For  we  may, 
in  any  degree,  be  convinced,  that  a  perfbn  is  of 
fuch  a  character,  and  confequently  will  purfue 
fuch  ends;  though  we  are  greatly  ignorant,  what 
is  the  proper  way  of  afting,  in  order,  the  moft 
effedtually,  to  obtain  thofe  ends:  and  in  this 
cafe,  objections  againft  his  manner  of  adting,  as 
feemingly  not  conducive  to  obtain  them,  might 
be  anfwered  by  our  ignorance  ;  though  the  proof 
that  fuch  ends  were  intended,  might  not  at  all 
be  invalidated  by  it.  Thus,  the  proof  of  reli- 
gion is  a  proof  of  the  moral  charadler  of  God, 
and  confequently  that  his  government  is  moral. 
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and  that  every  one  upon  the  whole  fhall  receive 
according  to  his  defertsr ;  a  proof  that  this  is  the 
defigned  end  of  his  government.  But  we  are 
not  competent  judges^  what  is  the  proper  way 
of  adtingy  in  order  the  mod  effectually  to  accom- 
plifh  this  end^.  Therefore  our  ignorance  is  an 
anfwer  to  obje<ftions  againft  the  condud  of  Pro- 
vidence,  in  permitting  irregularities,  as  feeming 
contradictory  to  this  end.  Now,  fince  it  is  fo 
obvious,  that  our  ignorance  may  be  a  fatisfaCtory 
anfwer  to  objections  againft  a  thing,  and  yet  not 
affedt  the  proof  of  it ;  till  it  can  be  fhown,  it  is 
frivolous  to  ailert,  that  our  ignorance  invalidates 
the  proof  of  religion,  as  it  does  the  objedlions 
againft  it. 

Secondly,  Suppofe  unknown  impoffibilities^ 
and  unknown  relations,  might  juftly  be  urged  to 
invalidate  the  proof  of  religion,  as  well  as  to 
anfwer  objections  againft  it :  and  that,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this,  the  proof  of  it  were  doubtful. 
Yet  flill,  let  the  afTertion  be  defpifed,  or  let  it 
be  ridiculed,  it  is  undeniably  true,  that  moral 
obligations  would  remain  certain,  though  it 
were  not  certain  what  would,  upon  the  whole, 
be  the  confequences  of  obferving  or  violating 
them.  For,  thefe  obligations  arife  immediately 
from  the  judgment  of  our  own  mind,  unlefs  per- 
verted, which  we  cannot  violate  without  being 
felf-condemned.      And  they  would  be  certain 
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too,  from  confiderations  of  intcreft.  For  though 
it  were  doubtful,  what  will  be  the  future  confe- 
quences  of  virtue  and  vice ;  yet  it  is,  however, 
credible,  that  they  may  have  thofe  confequences, 
which  religion  teaches  us  they  will :  and  this 
credibility  is  a  certain^  obligation  in  point  of 
prudence,  to  abflain  from  all  wickednefs,  and  to 
live  in  the  confcientious  pradtice  of  all  that  is 
good.     But, 

Thirdly,  The  anfwers  above  given  to  the  ob- 
jections againfl  religion,  cannot  be  made  ufe  of 
to  invalidate  the  proof  of  it,  as  they  do  invali- 
date thofe  objections.  For,  upon  fuppofition, 
that  God  exercifes  a  moral  government  over  the 
world,  analogy  does  moft  ftrongly  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that  this  moral  government  muft  be  a 
(cheme  or  conftitution,  beyond  our  comprehen- 
fion.  And  a  thoufand  particular  analogies  {how 
us,  that  parts  of  fuch  a  fcheme,  from  their  rela- 
tion to  other  parts,  may  conduce  to  accomplifh 
ends,  which  we  fhould  have  thought  they  had 
no  tendency  at  all  to  accomplifh;  nay  ends 
which,  before  experience,  we  fhould  have 
thought  fuch  parts  were  contradictory  to,  and  had 
a  tendency  to  prevent.  And  therefore  all  theie 
analogies  fhow,  that  the  way  of  arguing  made 
ufe  of  in  objecting  againft  religion  is  delufive  : 
becaufe  they  fhow,  it  is  not  at  all  incredible  that, 
could  we  comprehend  the  whole,  we  fhould  find 

'  Page  4.     And  Part  ii.  Chap.  vi. 
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the  pcrmiflion  of  the  difbrders  objeded  againfl: 
to  be  confident  with  juftice  and  goodnefs ;  and 
even  to  be  inftances  of  them.  Now  this,  not 
being  applicable  to  the  proof  of  religion,  as  it  is 
to  the  objei^ions  againft  it',  cannot  invalidate 
that  proof,  as  it  does  thefe  obje£tions. 

Laftly,  From  the  obfervation  now  made,  it  is 
eafy  to  fee,  that  the  anfwers  above  given  to  the 
objei^ions  againft  Providence,  though  in  a  general 
way  of  fpeaking,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  taken 
from  our  ignorance ;  yet  they  are  by  no  means 
taken  merely  from  that,  but  from  fomewhat 
which  analogy  fhows  us  concerning  it.  For 
analogy  (hows  us  pofitively,  that  our  ignorance 
in  the  poflibilities  of  things,  and  the  various  re- 
lations in  nature,  renders  us  incompetent  judges, 
and  leads  us  to  falfe  conclufions,  in  cafes  fimilar 
to  this,  in  which  we  pretend  to  judge  and  to 
obje<^.  So  that  the  things  above  infifted  upon 
are  not  mere  fuppofitions  of  unknown  impofli- 
bilities  and  relations ;  but  they  are  fuggefted  to 
our  thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  obfer- 
vation of  ferious  men,  and  rendered  credible  too, 
by  the  analogy  of  nature.  And  therefore,  to 
take  thefe  things  into  the  account,  is  to  judge 
by  experience  and  what  we  do  know ;  and  it  is 
not  judging  fo,  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 


^  Sermon  at  the  R^lb^  page  312,  and  ed. 
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CONCLUSION. 

HE  obfervations  of  the  laft  chapter 
lead  us  to  confider  this  little  icene  of 
human  life,  in  which  we  are  fo  bu- 
fily  engaged,  as  having  a  reference, 
of  fome  fort  or  other,  to  a  much  larger  plan  of 
things.  Whether  we  are,  any  way,  related  to 
the  more  diftant  parts  of  the  boundlefs  univerfe, 
into  which  we  are  brought,  is  altogether  uncer- 
tain. But  it  is  evident,  that  the  courfe  of  things 
which  comes  within  our  view,  is  connected  with 
fome  what,  paft,  prefent,  and  future,  beyond  it^. 
So  that  we  are  placed,  as  one  may  fpeak,  in  the 
middle  of  a  fcheme,  not  a  fixed  but  a  progref- 
five  one,  every  way  incomprehenfible ;  incom- 
prehenfible,  in  a  manner  equally,  with  refped:  to 
what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and  what  fhall  be 
hereafter.  And  this  fcheme  cannot  but  contain 
in  it  fomewhat  as  wonderful,  and  as  much  be- 
yond our  thought  and  conception*,  as  any  thing 
in  that  of  religion.  For,  will  any  man  in  his 
fenfes  fay,  that  it  is  lefs  difficult  to  conceive,  how 
the  world  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as  it  is, 
without,  than  with,  an  intelligent  author  and 
governor  of  it  ?  Or,  admitting  an  intelligent 
governor  of  it,  that  there  is  fome  other  rule  of  go- 

^  Page  1 60.  *  See  Part  11.  Chap.  11. 
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vcrnmcnt,  more  natural^  and  of  eaficr  conception^ 
than  that  which  we  call  moral  ?  Indeed,  without 
an  intelligent  author  and  governor  of  nature,  no 
account  at  all  can  be  given,  how  this  univerfe,  or 
the  part  of  it  particularly  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, came  to  be,  and  the  courfe  of  it  to  be  car- 
ried on  as  it  is :  nor  any,  of  its  general  end  and 
defign,  without  a  moral  governor  of  it.  That 
there  is  an  intelligent  author  of  nature,  and  na- 
tural governor  of  the  World,  is  a  principle  gone 
upon  in  the  foregoing  treatife ;  as  proved,  and 
generally  known  and  confefled  to  be  proved.  And 
the  very  notion  of  an  intelligent  author  of  na- 
ture, proved  by  particular  final  caufes,  implies  a 
will  and  a  charadter^.  Now,  as  our  whole  nature, 
the  nature  which  he  has  given  us,  leads  us  to 
conclude  his  will  and  character  to  be  moral,  juft, 
and  good ;  fo  we  can  fcarce  in  imagination  con- 
ceive, what  it  can  be  otherwife.  However,  in 
confequence  of  this  his  will  and  charadler,  what- 
ever it  be,  he  formed  the  univerfe  as  it  is,  and 
carries  on  the  courfe  of  it  as  he  does,  rather  than 
in  any  other  manner ;  and  has  afligned  to  us,  and 
to  all  living  creatures,  a  part  and  a  lot  in  it. 
Irrational  creatures  adt  this  their  part,  and  enjoy 
and  undergo  the  pleafures  and  the  pains  allotted 
them  without  any  refledtion.  But  one  would 
think  it  impoflible,  that  creatures  endued  with 
reafon,  could  avoid  refledling  fometimes  upon 

»  Pages  144,  149. 
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all  this :  refleifting,  if  not  from  whence  we  came^ 
yet,  at  leaft,  whither  we  are  going ;  and  what 
the  myfterious  fcheme,  in  the  midft  of  which 
we  find  ourfelves,  will,  at  length,  come  out  and 
produce :  a  fcheme  in  which  it  is  certain  we  are 
highly  interefted,  and  in  which  we  may  be  in-* 
terefted  even  beyond  conception.  For  many 
things  prove  it  palpably  abfurd  to  conclude,  that 
we  fhall  ceafe  to  be,  at  death.  Particular  ana-^ 
logies  do  moft  fenfibly  {how  us,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  be  thought  ftrange,  in  our  being  td 
exift  in  another  ftate  of  life.  And  that  we  are 
now  living  beings,  affords  a  ftrong  probability 
that  we  fhall  continue  fo ;  unlefs  there  be  fome 
pofitive  ground,  and  there  is  none  from  reafon 
or  analogy,  to  think  death  will  deflroy  us.  Were 
a  perfuafion  of  this  kind  ever  fo  well  grounded^ 
there  would,  furely,  be  little  reafon  to  take  plea- 
fure  in  it.  But  indeed  it  can  have  no  other 
ground,  than  fome  fuch  imagination,  as  that  of 
our  grofs  bodies  being  ourfelves ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  experience.  Experience  too  mofl  clearly 
fhows  us  the  folly  of  concluding,  from  the  body 
and  the  living  agent  affetfting  each  other  mu- 
tually, that  the  diflblution  of  the  former  is  the  de- 
flrudlion  of  the  latter.  And  there  are  remark- 
able inflances  of  their  not  afFe<Sing  each  other, 
which  lead  us  to  a  contrary  conclufion.  The  fup- 
pofition,  then,  which  in  all  reafon  we  are  to  go 
upon,  is,  that  our  living  nature  will  continue  after 
death.    And  it  is  infinitely  unreafbnable  to  form' 
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an  inftitution  of  life,  or  to  ad:,  upon  any  ome^ 
fuppofition.  Now  all  expectation  of  immor- 
tality, whether  more  or  lefs  certain,  opens  gn 
unbounded  profped:  to  our  hopes  and  our  fears : 
fince  we  fee  the  conflitution  of  nature  is  fuch, 
as  to  admit  of  mifery,  as  well  as  to  be  produc-* 
tive  of  happinefs,  and  experience  ourfelves  to 
partake  of  both  in  fome  degree ;  and  fince  we 
cannot  but  know,  what  higher  degrees  of  both 
we  are  capable  of.  And  there  is  no  prefump- 
tion  againft  believing  farther,  that  our  future  in- 
tereft  depends  upon  our  prefent  behaviour :  for 
we  fee  our  prefent  intereft  doth ;  and  that  the 
happinefs  and  mifery,  which  are  naturally  an- 
nexed to  our  adions,  very  frequently  do  not  fol- 
low till  long  after  the  adions  are  done,  to  which 
they  are  refpedively  annexed.  So  that  were 
fpeculation  to  leave  us  uncertain  whether  it  were 
likely,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  in  giving  hap- 
pinefs and  mifery  to  his  creatures,  hath  regard 
to  their  adions  or  not ;  yet,  fince  we  find  by  ex- 
perience that  he  hath  fuch  regard,  the  whole 
fenfe  of  things  which  he  has  given  us,  plainly 
leads  us,  at  once  and  without  any  elaborate  in- 
quiries, to  think,  that  it  may,  indeed  muft,  be 
to  good  adions  chiefly  that  he  hath  annexed  hap- 
pinefs, and  to  bad  adions,  mifery ;  or  that  he 
will,  upon  the  whole,  reward  thofe  who  do  well, 
and  punifii  thofe  who  do  evil.  To  confirm  this 
from  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  fome  fort  of  moral  government  is 
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ncccflarily  implied  in  that  natural  government 
of  God,  which  we  experience  ourfelves  under : 
that  good  and  bad  actions,  at  prefent,  are  na- 
turally rewarded  and  punifhed,  not  only  as  bene- 
ficial and  mifchievous  to  fbciety,  but  alfo  as  vir- 
tuous and  vicious :  and  that  there  is,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  thing,  a  tendency  to  their  being 
rewarded  and  punifhed  in  a  much  higher  degree 
than  they  are  at  prefent.      And  though  this 
higher  degree  of  diftributive  jufticc,  which  na- 
ture thus  points  out  and  leads  towards,  is  pre- 
vented for  a  time  from  taking  place ;  it  is  by 
obftacles,  which  the  ftate  of  this  world  unhap- 
pily throws  in  its  way,  and  which  therefore  arc 
in  their  nature  temporary.    Now,  as  thefe  things 
in  the  natural  condud:  of  Providence,  are  obferv- 
able  on  the  fide  of  virtue ;  fo  there  is  nothing  to 
be  fet  againft  them  on  the  fide  of  vice.    A  moral 
fcheme  of  government,  then,  is  yifibly  eftab- 
lifhed,  and,  in  fome  degree,  carried  into  execu- 
tion :  and  this,  together  with  the  efiential  tenden- 
cies of  virtue  and  vice  duly  confidered,  naturally 
raifes  in  us  an  apprehenfion,  that  it  will  be  car- 
ried on  farther  towards  perfedtion  in   a  future 
ftate,  and  that  every  one  fhall  there  receive  ac- 
cording to  his  deferts.     And  if  this  be  fo,  then 
our  future  and  general  intereft,  under  the  moral 
government  of  God,  is  appointed  to  depend  upon 
our  behaviour ;  notwithftanding  the  difficulty, 
which  this  may  occafion,  of  fecuring  it,  and  the 
danger  of  lofing  it :  juft  in  the  fame  manner  as 
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our  temporal  intereft,  under  his  natural  govern- 
ment, is  appointed  to  depend  upon  our  beha- 
viour; notwithftanding  the  like  difficulty  and 
danger.  For,  from  our  original  conflitution, 
and  that  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit,  we  arc 
naturally  trufted  with  ourfelves,  with  our  own 
condudl,  and  our  own  intereft.  And  from  the 
fame  conftitution  of  nature,efpecially  joined  with 
that  courfe  of  things  which  is  owing  to  men, 
we  have  temptations  to  be  unfaithful  in  this 
truft ;  to  forfeit  this  intereft,  to  negled:  it,  and 
run  ourfelves  into  mifery  and  ruin.  From  thefe 
temptations  arife  the  difficulties  of  behaving 
fo  as  to  fecure  our  temporal  interefl,  and  the 
hazard  of  behaving  fo  as  to  mifcarry  in  it.  There 
is  therefore  nothing  incredible  in  fuppofing  there 
may  be  the  like  difficulty  and  hazard,  with  re- 
gard to  that  chief  and  final  good  which  religion 
lays  before  us.  Indeed  the  whole  account,  how 
it  came  to  pafs  that  we  were  placed  in  fuch 
a  condition  as  this,  mufl  be  beyond  our  com- 
prehenfion.  But  it  is  in  part  accounted  for  by 
what  religion  teaches  us,  that  the  charad:er  of 
virtue  and  piety  mufl  be  a  necefTary  qualification, 
for  a  future  ftate  of  fecurity  and  happinefs,  under 
the  moral  government  of  God ;  in  like  manner, 
as  fome  certain  qualifications  or  other  are  necef-- 
fary  for  every  particular  condition  of  life,  under 
his  natural  government :  and  that  the  prefent 
ftate  was  intended  to  be  a  fchool  of  difcipline, 
for  improving  in  ourfelves  that  charadler.    Now 
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this  intention  of  nature  is  rendered  highly  cre- 
dible by  obferving ;  that  we  are  plainly  made  for 
improvement  of  all  kinds ;  that  it  is  a  general 
appointment  of  Providence,  that  we  cultivate 
pra6):ical  principles,  and  form  within  ourfelves 
habits  of  a<Sion,  in  order  to  become  fit  for  what 
wc  were  wholly  unfit  for  before ;  that  in  par- 
ticular, childhood  and  youth  is  naturally  ap- 
pointed to  be  a  ftate  of  difcipline  for  mature 
age ;  and  that  the  prefent  world  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  a  ftate  of  moral  difcipline.  And 
whereas  objeftions  arc  urged  againft  the  whole 
notion  of  moral  government  and  a  probation  ftate, 
from  the  opinion  of  neceffity ;  it  has  been  (hown, 
that  God  has  given  us  the  evidence,  as  it  were, 
of  experience,  that  all  objections  againft  religion, 
on  this  head,  are  vain  and  delufive.  He  has 
alfo,  in  his  natural  government,  fuggefted  an 
anfwer  to  all  our  fliort-fighted  objeftions,  againft 
the  equity  andgoodnefs  of  his  moral  government : 
and  in  general  he  has  exemplified  to  us  the  lat- 
ter by  the  former. 

Thefe  things,  which,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
are  matters  of  fadt,  ought,  in  all  common  fenfe, 
to  awaken  mankind  ;  to  induce  them  to  confider 
in  earneft  their  condition,  and  what  they  have 
to  do.  It  is  abfurd,  if  the  fubjed:  were  not  of 
fo  ferious  a  kind,  abfurd  to  the  degree  of  being 
ridiculous,  for  men  to  think  themfelves  fecure  in 
a  vicious  life ;  or  even  in  that  immoral  thought- 
lefifnefs,  which  far  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 
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fallen  into.  And  the  credibility  of  religion, 
arifingfrom  experience  and  fa(9:s  here  confidered, 
is  fully  fufficient,  in  reafon,  to  engage  them  to 
live  in  the  general  pradlice  of  all  virtue  and  piety; 
under  the  ferious  apprehenfion,  though  it  {hould 
be  mixed  with  fome  doubt^  of  a  righteous  ad- 
miniftration  eftablifhed  in  nature,  and  a  future 
judgment  in  confequence  of  it :  efpecially  when 
we  confider,  how  very  queftionable  it  is,  whether 
any  thing  at  all  can  be  gained  by  vice*;  how  un- 
queflionably  little,  as  well  as  precarious,  the 
pleafures  and  profits  of  it  are  at  the  beft ;  and 
how  foon  they  muft  be  parted  with  at  the  longeft. 
For,  in  the  deliberations  of  reafon,  concerning 
what  we  are  to  purfue  and  what  to  avoid,  as 
temptations  to  any  thing  from  mere  paflion  are 
fuppofed  out  of  the  cafe ;  fo  inducements  to  vice, 
from  cool  expectations  of  pleafure  and  intereft 
fb  fmall  and  uncertain  and  fhort,  are  really  fo 
infignificant,  as,  in  the  view  of  reafon,  to  be 
almofl  nothing  in  themfelves ;  and  in  comparifon 
with  the  importance  of  religion,  they  quite  dif- 
appear  and  are  loft.  Mere  paflion  indeed  rriay 
be  alleged,  though  not  as  a  reafon,  yet  as  an 
excufe,  for  a  vicious  courfe  of  life.  And  how 
fbrry  an  excufe  it  is,  will  be  manifeft  by  obferv- 
ing,  that  we  are  placed  in  a  condition,  in  which 
we  are  unavoidably  inured  to  govern  our  paflions^ 
by  being  neceflitated  to  govern  them ;   and  to 
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lay  ourfelves  under  the  fame  kind  of  reftraints, 
and  as  great  ones  too,  from  temporal  regards,  as 
virtue  and  piety,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
require.  The  plea  of  ungovernable  paffion,  then, 
on  the  fide  of  vice,  is  the  pooreft  of  all  things ; 
for  it  is  no  reafon,  and  a  poor  excufe.  But  the 
proper  motives  to  religion,  are  the  proper  proofs 
of  it,  from  our  moral  nature,  from  the  prefages 
of  confcience,  and  our  natural  apprehenfion  of 
God  under  the  charadlcr  of  a  righteous  governor 
and  judge;  a  nature  and  confcience  and  appre- 
henfion given  us  by  him :  and  from  the  confir- 
mation of  the  didlates  of  reafon,  by  life  and  im- 
mortality brought  to  light  by  the  go/pel ;  and  the 
wrath  of  God  revealed  from  heaven  againji  all 
ungodlinefs  and  unrighteoufnefs  of  men. 
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The  Analogy  of  Religion  to  the 

Conftitution  and  Courfe 
of  Nature, 


Part  H.     OF  REVEALED  RELIGION. 

Chap.  I.   Of  the  Importance  of  Chriftianity. 

DOME  perfons,  upon  pretence  of 
the  fufficiency  of  the  light  of 
nature,  avowedly  reje(S  all  re- 
velation, as,  in  its  very  notion, 
incredible,  and  what  muft  be 
fidlitious.  And  indeed  it  is 
certain,  no  revelation  would  have  been  given, 
had  the  light  of  nature  been  fufficient  in  fuch  a 
fenfe,  as  to  render  a  revelation  not  wanting  and 
ufelefs.  But  no  man  in  fertoufnefs  and  fimplicity 
of  mind,  can  poiHbly  think  it  fo,  who  had  confi- 
dered  the  Aate  of  religion  in  the  heathen  world, 
before  revelation,  and  its  prefent  ilate  in  thofc 
places  which  have  borrowed  no  light  from  it  \ 
particularly,  the  doubtfulnefs  of  feme  of  the 
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grcateft  men  concerning  things  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  as  well  as  the  natural  inattention 
and  ignorance  of  mankind  in  general.  It  is 
impoflible  to  fay,  who  would  have  been  able  to 
have  reafoned  out  that  whole  fyftem,  which  we 
call  natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  fimplicity, 
clear  of  fuperftition;  but  there  is  certainly  no 
ground  to  affirm  that  the  generality  could.  If 
they  could,  there  is  no  fort  of  probability  that 
they  would.  Admitting  there  were,  they  would 
highly  want  a  ftanding  admonition  to  remind 
them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon  them.  And 
farther  ftill,  were  they  as  much  difpofed  to  attend 
to  religion,  as  the  better  fort  of  men  are ;  yet, 
even  upon  this  fuppofition,  there  would  be  va- 
rious occafions  for  fupernatural  inilrudtion  and 
affiflance,  and  the  greatefl  advantages  might  be 
afforded  by  them.  So  that  to  fay,  revelation  is 
a  thing  fuperfluous,  what  there  was  no  need  of, 
and  what  can  be  of  no  fervice,  is,  I  think,  to  talk 
quite  wildly  and  at  random.  Nor  would  it  be 
more  extravagant  to  affirm,  that  mankind  is  io 
entirely  at  eafe  in  the  prefent  ftate,  and  life  io 
completely  happy,  that  it  is  a  contradidlion  to 
fuppofe  our  condition  capable  of  being,  in  any 
refped,  better. 

There  are  other  perfons,  not  to  be  ranked 
with  thefe,  who  feem  to  be  getting  into  a  way 
of  negledling  and,  as  it  were,  overlooking  revel- 
ation, as  of  fmall  importance,  provided  natural 
religion  be  kept  to.     With  little  regard,  cither 
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to  the  evidence  of  the  former,  or  to  the  objec- 
tions againft  it,  and  even  upon  fuppofition  of  its 
truth ;  the  only  defign  of  it,  fay  they,  muft  be, 
to  eftablifli  a  belief  of  the  moral  fyftem  of  nature, 
and  to  enforce  the  pradice  of  natural  piety  and 
virtue.     The  belief  and  pradtice  of  thefe  things 
were,  perhaps,  much  promoted  by  the  firft  pub- 
lication of  Chriftianity.     But  whether  they  arc 
believed  and  pradlifed,  upon  the  evidence  and 
motives  of  nature  or  of  revelation,  is  no  great  mat- 
ter^. This  way  of  confidering  revelation,  though 
it  is  not  the  fame  with  the  former,  yet  borders 
nearly  upon  it,  and  very  much,  at  length,  runs  up 
into  it ;  and  requires  to  be  particularly  confidered, 
with  regard  to  the  perfons  whofcem  to  be  getting 
into  this  way.     The  confideration  of  it  will  like- 
wife  farther  (how  the  extravagance  of  the  former 
opinion,  and  the  truth  of  the  obfervations  in  anf- 
wer  to  it,  juft  mentioned.     And  an  inquiry  into 
the  importance  of  Chriftianity,  cannot  be  an  im- 
proper introduction  to  a  treatife  concerning  the 
credibility  of  it. 

Now  if  God  has  given  a  revelation  to  man- 
Jcind,  and  commanded  thofe  things  which  are 


*  Invents  multos — propterea  nolle  fieri  Chriftianos,  quia 
quafi  fufEciunt  fibi  de  bona  vita  fua.  Bene  vivere  opus  eft, 
ait.  Quid  mihi  prxcepturus  eft  Chriftus  ?  Ut  bene  vivam  ? 
Jam  bene  vivo.  Quid  mihi  neceflarius  eft  Chriftus  ?  Nullum 
homicidium,  nullum  fiirtum,  nuUam  rapinam  facio,  res  alienas 
non  concupifco,  nullo  adulterio  contaminor.  Nam  inveniatur 
in  vita  mea  aliquid  quod  reprehendatur,  et  qui  reprehenderit 
faciat  Chriftianum.     Aug.  in  Pfal,  xxxi. 
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commanded  in  Chriflianity,  it  is  evident^  at  firft 
fight,  that  it  cannot  in  any  wife  be  an  indifferent 
matter,  whether  we  obey  or  difobey  thofe  com- 
mands ;  unlefs  we  are  certainly  afTured,  that  we 
know  all  the  reafbns  for  them,  and  that  all  thofe 
reafbns  are  now  ceafed,  with  regard  to  mankind 
in  general,  or  to  ourfelves  in  particular.  And 
it  is  abfolutely  impoflible  we  can  be  afTured-  of 
this.  For  our  ignorance  of  thefe  reafons  proves 
nothing  in  the  cafe  ;  fince  the  whole  analogy  of 
nature  fhows,  what  is  indeed  in  itfelf  evident, 
that  there  may  be  infinite  reafons  for  things, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

But  the  importance  of  Chriflianity  will  more 
difliniftly  appear,  by  confidering  it  more  dif^ 
tindUy :  firfl,  as  a  republication,  and  external 
inflitution,  of  natural  or  efTential  religion,  adapt- 
ed to  the  prefent  circumflances  of  mankind,  and 
intended  to  promote  natural  piety  and  virtue : 
and  fecondly,  as  containing  an  account  of  a  dif- 
penfation  of  things  not  difcoverable  by  reafbn,  in 
confequence  of  which,  feveral  diflindt  precepts 
are  enjoined  us.  For  though  natural  religion  is 
the  foundation  and  principal  part  of  Chriftianity, 
it  is  not  in  any  fenfe  the  whole  of  it. 

I.  Chriflianity  is  a  republication  of  natural 
religion.  It  inflru6):s  mankind  in  the  moral 
fyflem  of  the  world  :  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
infinitely  perfedt  Being,  and  under  his  govern- 
ment ;  that  virtue  is  his  law ;  and  that  he  will 
finally  judge  mankind  in  righteoufnefs,  and  ren- 
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der  to  all  according  to  their  works,  in  a  future 
ftate.  And,  which  is  very  material,  it  teaches 
natural  religion,  in  its  genuine  fimplicity;  free 
from  thofe  fuperftitions,  with  which  it  was 
totally  corrupted,  and  under  which  it  was  in  a 
manner  loft. 

Revelation  is  farther,  an  authoritative  publica- 
tion of  natural  religion,  and  fo  affords  the  evi-* 
dence  of  teftimony  for  the  truth  of  it.  Indeed 
the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in  fcripture, 
were  intended  to  prove  a  particular  difpenfation 
of  Providence,  the  redemption  of  the  world  by 
the  Mefliah.  But  this  does  not  hinder,  but  that 
they  may  alfo  prove  God's  general  providence 
over  the  world,  as  our  moral  governor  and  judge. 
And  they  evidently  do  prove  it;  becaufe  this 
character  of  the  Author  of  nature,  is  neceilarily 
connected  with  and  implied  in  that  particular 
revealed  difpenfation  of  things:  it  is  likewife 
continually  taught  exprefsly,  and  infifted  upon, 
by  thofe  perfons  who  wrought  the  miracles  and 
delivered  the  prophecies.  So  that  indeed  na- 
tural religion  feems  as  much  proved  by  the  fcrip- 
ture revelation,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the 
deiign  of  revelation  been  nothing  elfe  than  to 
prove  it. 

But  it  may  poflibly  be  difputed,  how  far  mira- 
cles can  prove  natural  religion ;  and  notable  ob- 
jections may  be  urged  againft  this  proof  of  it, 
confidered  as  a  matter  of  (peculation ;  but  con- 
fidered  as  a  practical  thing,  there  can  be  none. 
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For  fuppofe  a  perfbn  to  teach  natural  religion 
to  a  nation 9  who  had  lived  in  total  ignorance  or 
forgetfulnefs  of  it ;  and  to  declare  he  was  com- 
mifHoned  by  God  fo  to  do;  fuppofe  him,  in 
proof  of  his  commiflion,  to  foretel  things  future, 
which  no  human  forefight  could  have  gueiled 
at ;  to  divide  the  fea  with  a  word ;  feed  great 
multitudes  with  bread  from  Heaven ;  cure  all 
manner  of  difeafes;  and  raife  the  dead,  even 
himfelfy  to  life :  would  not  this  give  additional 
credibility  to  his  teaching,  a  credibility  beyond 
what  that  of  a  common  man  would  have,  and 
be  an  authoritative  publication  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, i.  e.  a  new  proof  of  it  ?  It  would  be  a  prac- 
tical one,  perhaps,  of  the  ftrongeft  kind,  which 
human  creatures  are  capable  of  having  given 
them.  The  law  of  Mofes  then,  and  the  gofpel 
of  Chrift,  are  authoritative  publications  of  the 
religion  of  nature.  They  afford  a  proof  of  God*s 
general  providence  as  moral  governor  of  the 
world  ;  as  well  as  of  his  particular  diipenfations 
of  providence  towards  finful  creatures,  revealed 
in  the  law  and  the  gofpel.  As  they  are  the 
only  evidence  of  the  latter,  fo  they  are  an  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  former. 

To  fhow  this  farther,  let  us  fuppofe  a  man  of 
the  greatefl  and  mofl  improved  capacity,  who 
had  never  heard  of  revelation,  convinced  upon 
the  whole,  notwithflanding  the  diforders  of  the 
world,  that  it  was  under  the  direftion  and  moral 
government  of  an  infinitely  perfedt  Being ;  but 
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ready  to  queftion,  whether  he  were  not  got  be- 
yond the  reach  of  his  faculties  :  fuppofe  him 
brought,  by  this  fufpicion,  into  great  danger  of 
being  carried  away  by  the  univerfal  bad  example 
of  almoft  every  one  around  him,  who  appeared 
to  have  no  fenfe,  no  practical  fenfe  at  leaft,  of 
thefe  things :  and  this,  perhaps,  would  be  as  ad- 
vantageous a  fituation  with  regard  to  religion, 
as  nature  alone  ever  placed  any  man  in.  What 
a  confirmation  now  muft  it  be  to  fuch  a  perfon, 
all  at  once,  to  find,  that  this  moral  fyftem  of 
things  was  revealed  to  mankind,  in  the  name  of 
that  infinite  Being,  whom  he  had  from  principles 
of  reafon  believed  in ;  and  that  the  publifhers  of 
the  revelation  proved  their  commiffion  from 
him,  by  making  it  appear,  that  he  had  intruded 
them  with  the  power  of  fufpending  and  chang- 
ing the  general  laws  of  nature. 

Nor  muft  it  by  any  means  be  omitted,  for  it 
is  a  thing  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  life 
and  immortality  are  eminently  brought  to  light 
by  the  gofpel.  The  great  doftrines  of  a  future 
ftate,  the  danger  of  a  courfe'of  wickednefs,  and 
the  efficacy  of  repentance,  are  not  only  confirmed 
in  the  gofpel,  but  are  taught,  efpecially  the  laft 
is,  with  a  degree  of  light,  to  which  that  of  na- 
ture is  but  darknefs. 

Farther :  As  Chriftianity  ferved  thefe  ends  and 
purpofes,  when  it  was  firft  publifhed,  by  the 
miraculous  publication  itfelf ;  fo  it  was  intended 
to  ferve  the  fame  purpofes  in  future  ages,  by 
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means  of  the  fettlement  of  a  vifible  church ;  of 
a  fociety,  diftinguKhed  from  common  ones  and 
from  the  reft  of  the  world,  by  peculiar  religious 
inftitutions ;  by  an  inftituted  method  of  inftruc- 
tion,  and  an  inftituted  form  of  external  reli- 
gion. Miraculous  powers  were  given  to  the  fir  ft 
preachers  of  Chriftianity,  in  order  to  their  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  world  :  a  vifible  church  was 
eftabliftied,  in  order  to  continue  it,  and  carry  it 
on  fuccefiively  tliroughout  all  ages.  Had  Moies 
and  the  prophets,  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  only 
taught,  and  by  miracles  proved,  religion  to  their 
contemporaries ;  the  benefits  of  their  inftrudtions 
would  have  reached  but  to  a  fmall  part  of  man- 
kind. Chriftianity  muft  have  been,  in  a  great 
degree,  funk  and  forgot  in  a  very  few  ages.  To 
prevent  this,  appears  to  have  been  one  reafon 
why  a  vifible  church  was  inftituted ;  to  be,  like 
a  city  upon  a  hill,  a  ftanding  memorial  to  the 
world,  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  our  Maker ; 
to  call  men  continually,  both  by  example  and 
inftruftion,  to  attend  to  it,  and,  by  the  form  of 
religion,  ever  before  their  eyes,  remind  them  of 
the  reality ;  to  be  the  repofitory  of  the  oracles 
of  God ;  and  hold  up  the  light  of  revelation  in 
aid  to  that  of  nature,  and  propagate  it  through- 
out all  generations  to  the  end  of  the  world — 
the  light  of  revelation  confidered  here  in  no 
other  view,  than  as  defigned  to  enforce  natural 
religion.  And  in  proportion  as  Chriftianity  is 
profeflfed  and  taught  in  the  world,  religion,  na- 
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tural  or  eflential  religion,  is  thus  diftindtly  and 
advantageoufly  laid  before  mankind,  and  brought 
again  and  again  to  their  thoughts,  as  a  matter 
of  infinite  importance.  A  vifible  church  has 
alfo  a  farther  tendency  to  promote  natural  reli- 
gion, as  being  an  inftituted  method  of  education, 
intended  to  be  of  more  peculiar  advantage  to 
thofe  who  would  conform  to  it.  For  one  end 
of  the  inflitution  was,  that  by  admonition  and 
reproof,  as  well  as  inftrudtion,  by  a  general  re- 
gular difcipline,  and  public  exercifes  of  religion, 
the  body  of  Cbrijl^  as  the  fcripture  fpeaks,  fhould 
be  edified^  i.  e.  trained  up  in  piety  and  virtue  for 
a  higher  and  better  ftate.  This  fettlement  then 
appearing  thus  beneficial ;  tending  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing  to  anfwer,  and  in  fome  degree  ac- 
tually anfwering,  thofe  ends ;  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  very  notion  of  it  implies  pofitivc 
inftitutions ;  for  the  vifibility  of  the  church  con- 
fifts  in  them.  Take  away  every  thing  of  this 
kind,  and  you  lofe  the  very  notion  itfelf.  So 
that  if  the  things  now  mentioned  are  advan- 
tageous, the  reafon  and  importance  of  pofitivc 
inftitutions  in  general  is  mod  obvious;  fince 
without  them  thefe  advantages  could  not  be 
fecured  to  the  world.  And  it  is  mere  idle  wan- 
tonnefs  to  infift  upon  knowing  the  reafons,  why 
fuch  particular  ones  were  fixed  upon  rather  than 
others. 

The  benefit   arifing  from  this  fupernatural 
affiftance,  which  Chriftianity  affords. to  natural 
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religion,  is  what  fome  perfons  are  very  flow  in 
apprehending.  And  yet  it  is  a  thing  diftind:  in 
itfelfy  and  a  very  plain  obvious  one.  For  will 
any  in  good  earned  really  fay,  that  the  bulk  of 
mankind  in  the  heathen  world  were  in  as  ad- 
vantageous a  fituation  with  regard  to  natural 
religion,  as  they  are  now  amongfl  us :  that  it 
was  laid  before  them,  and  enforced  upon  them, 
in  a  manner  as  diflind:,  and  as  much  tending  to 
influence  their  praftice  ? 

The  objections  againft  all  this,  from  the  pcr- 
verfion  of  Chriftianity,  and  from  the  fuppofition 
of  its  having  had  but  little  good  influence,  how- 
ever innocently  they  may  be  propofed,  yet  can-- 
not  be  infifted  upon  as  conclufive,  upon  any  prin- 
ciples, but  fuch  as  lead  to  downright  atheifm : 
becaufe  the  manifeflation  of  the  law  of  nature 
by  reafon,  which,  upon  all  principles  of  theifm, 
muft  have  been  from  God,  has  been  perverted 
and  rendered  inefFed:ual  in  the  fame  manner. 
It  may  indeed,  I  think,  truly  be  faid,  that  the 
good  effefts  of  Chriftianity  have  not  been  fmall ; 
nor  its  fuppofed  ill  efFefts,  any  efFefts  at  all  of 
it,  properly  fpeaking.  Perhaps  too  the  things 
themfelves  done  have  been  aggravated :  and  if 
not,  Chriftianity  hath  been  often  only  a  pretence ; 
and  the  fame  evils  in  the  main  would  have  been 
done  upon  fome  other  pretence.  However,  great 
and  (hocking  as  the  corruptions  and  abufes  of  it 
have  really  been,  they  cannot  be  infifted  upon  as 
arguments  againft  it,  upon  principles  of  theifin. 
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For  one  cannot  proceed  one  ftcp  in  reafoning 
upon  natural  religion,  any  more  than  upon  Chrif- 
tianity,  without  laying  it  down  as  a  firft  princi- 
ple, tliat  the  difpenfations  of  Providence  are  not 
to  be  judged  of  by  their  perverfions,  but  by  their 
genuine  tendencies:  not  by  what  they  do  adtually 
fcem  to  efFedt,  but  by  what  they  would  effeA  if 
mankind  did  their  part ;  that  part  which  is  juflly 
put  and  left  upon  them.  It  is  altogether  as 
much  the  language  of  one  as  of  the  other ;  he 
that  is  unjujiy  let  him  be  unjujl  Jiill :  and  he  that 
is  holy,  let  him  be  holyjlill^.  The  light  of  reafon 
does  not,  any  more  than  that  of  revelation,  force 
men  to  fubmit  to  its  authority :  both  admonifh 
them  of  what  they  ought  to  do  and  avoid,  to- 
gether with  the  confequences  of  each  ;  and  after 
this,  leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  aftjuftas  they 
pleafe,  till  the  appointed  time  of  judgment* 
Every  moment's  experience  (hows,  that  this  is 
God's  general  rule  of  government. 

To  return  then  :  Chriftianity  being  a  promul- 
gation of  the  law  of  nature,  being  moreover  an 
authoritative  promulgation  of  it,  with  new  light, 
and  other  circumflances  of  peculiar  advantage, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind ;  thefe  things 
fully  fliow  its  importance.  And  it  is  to  be 
obferved  farther,  that  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
requires,  fo  all  Chriflians  are  commanded  to 
contribute,  by  their  profeffion  of  Chriftianity,  to 

^  Rev.  xxii.  ii. 

o 
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preferve  it  in  the  world,  and  render  it  fuch  a 
promulgation  and  enforcement  of  religion.  For 
it  is  the  very  fcheme  of  the  gofpel,  that  each 
Chriftian  fhould,  in  his  degree,  contribute  towards 
continuing  and  carrying  it  on  :  all  by  uniting  in 
the  public  profefHon  and  external  pra£tice  of 
Chriftianity ;  ibme  by  inflrudting,  by  having  the 
overiGght  and  taking  care  of  this  religious  com- 
munity, the  church  of  God.  Now  this  farther 
ihows  the  importance  of  Chriftianity,  and,  which 
is  what  I  chiefly  intend,  its  importance  in  a 
pradtical  fenfe  :  or  the  high  obligations  we  are 
under,  to  take  it  into  our  moft  ferious  confider- 
ation ;  and  the  danger  there  muft  neceflarily  be, 
not  only  in  treating  it  defpitefuUy,  which  I  am 
not  now  fpeaking  of,  but  in  difregarding  and 
negledling  it.  For  this  is  neglefting  to  do  what 
is  expreflly  enjoined  us,  for  continuing  thofe 
benefits  to  the  world,  and  tranfmitting  them 
down  to  future  times.  And  all  this  holds,  even 
though  the  only  thing  to  be  confidered  in  Chrif^ 
tianity,  were  its  fubferviency  to  natural  religion^ 
But, 

II.  Chriftianity  is  to  be  confidered  in  a  farther 
view ;  as  containing  an  account  of  a  difpen^ition 
of  things,  not  at  all  difcoverable  by  reafon,  in 
confcquence  of  which  feveral  diftind:  precepts 
are  enjoined  us.  Chriftianity  is  not  only  an  ex- 
ternal inftitution  of  natural  religion,  and  a  new 
promulgation  of  God's  general  providence,  as 
righteous  governor  and  judge  of  the  world ;  but 
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it  contains  alfo  a  revelation  of  a  particular  dif- 
penfation  of  Providence,  carrying  on  by  his  Son 
and  Spirit,  for  the  recovery  and  falvation  of  man- 
kind, who  are  reprefented  in  fcripture  to  be  in 
a  ftate  of  ruin.  And  in  confequence  of  this  re- 
velation being  made,  wre  are  commanded  to  be 
baptized^  not  only  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  but 
alfo  of  the  Son^  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoji :  and  other 
obligations  of  duty,  unknown  before,  to  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  are  revealed.  Now  the 
importance  of  thefe  duties  may  be  judged  of, 
by  obferving  that  they  arife,  not  from  pofitivc 
command  merely,  but  alfo  from  the  offices  which 
appear,  from  fcripture,  to  belong  to  thofe  divine 
perfons  in  the  gofpel  difpenfation,  or  from  the 
relations  which,  we  are  there  informed,  they 
ftand  in  to  us.  By  reafon  is  revealed  the  relation 
which  God  the  Father  ftands  in  to  us.  Hence 
arifes  the  obligation  of  duty  which  we  are  under 
to  him.  In  fcripture  are  revealed  the  relations 
which  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit  (land  in  to  us. 
Hence  arife  the  obligations  of  duty,  which  we 
are  under  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  cafe,  as 
one  may  fpeak,  in  each  of  thefe  three  refpedts 
being  admitted ;  that  God  is  the  governor  of  the 
world,  upon  the  evidence  of  reaibn ;  that  Chrift 
is  the  mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
Holy  Ghoft  our  guide  and  fandtifier,  upon  the 
evidence  of  revelation  :  the  truth  of  the  cafe, 
I  fay,  in  each  of  thefe  refpefts  being  admitted ; 
it  is  no  more  a  queftion,  why  it  fhould  be  com- 
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manded,  that  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  than  that  we  be 
baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father.  And  we 
are  not  now  confidering  baptifm  itfelf  as  an  ex- 
ternal pofitive  inftitution^  for  the  importance  of 
pofidve  inflitutions  in  religion  has  been  above 
remarked ;  but  only  the  general  duty  to  be  paid 
to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft,  abftraded  from  any 
confideradon  of  the  particular  external  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  paid.  This  matter  feems  to 
require  to  be  more  fully  ftated^. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then,  that  religion 
comes  under  the  twofold  coniideration  of  in- 
ternal and  external;  for  the  latter  is  as  real  a 
part  of  religion,  of  true  religion,  as  the  former. 
Now  when  religion  is  confidered  under  the  firft 
noUon,  as  an  inward  principle,  to  be  exerted  in 
fuch  and  fuch  inward  ad:s  of  the  mind  and  heart ; 
the  efTence  of  natural  religion  may  be  faid  to 
confift  in  religious  regards  to  God  the  Father 
Almighty :  and  the  effence  of  revealed  religion, 
as  diftinguifhed  from  natural,  to  confift  in  reli- 
gious regards,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghojl. 
And  the  obligation  we  are  under,  of  paying  thefe 
religious  regards  to  each  of  thefe  divine  perfons 
refpcftively,  arifes  from  the  refpeftive  relations, 
which  they  each  ftand  in  to  us.     How  thefe 


^  See  The  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  Sacraments,  &c.  and  Colliber  Of  revealed  Religion,  as  there 
quoted. 
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relations  are  made  known,  whether  by  reafon 
or  revelation,  makes  no  alteration  in  the  cafe ; 
becaufe  the  duties  arife  out  of  the  relations  them- 
felves,  not  out  of  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
informed  of  them.  The  Son  and  Spirit  have 
each  their  proper  office,  in  that  great  difpenfation 
of  Providence,  the  redemption  of  the  world ; 
one  our  mediator,  the  other  our  fandlifier.  Docs 
not  then  the  duty  of  religious  regards  to  both 
thefe  divine  perfons,  as  immediately  arife,  to  the 
view  of  reafon,  out  of  the  very  nature  of  thefe 
offices  and  relations;  as  the  inward  good-will 
and  kind  intention,  which  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
creatures,  arifes  out  of  the  common  relations 
between  us  and  them  ?  But  it  will  be  afked. 
What  are  the  inward  religious  regards,  appear- 
ing thus obvioufly due  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit; 
as  arifing,  not  merely  from  command  in  fcrip- 
ture,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  revealed 
relations  which  they  fland  in  to  us  ?  I  anfwer, 
the  religious  regards  of  reverence,  honour,  love, 
trufl,  gratitude,  fear,  hope.  In  what  external 
manner  this  inward  worfhip  is  to  be  exprefTed, 
is  a  matter  of  pure  revealed  command ;  as  per- 
haps the  external  manner,  in  which  God  the 
Father  is  to  be  worfhipped,  may  be  more  fo 
than  we  are  ready  to  think :  but  the  worfhip, 
the  internal  worfhip  itfelf,  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Ghofl,  is  no  farther  matter  of  pure  revealed  com- 
mand, than  as  the  relations  they  fland  in  to  us 
are  matter  of  pure  revelation;  for  the  relations 
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being  known,  the  obligations  to  fuch  internal 
worfliip  are  obligations  of  reafon,  arifing  out  of 
thofe  relations  themfelves.  In  fliort,  the  hiftory 
of  the  gofpel  as  immediately  fliows  us  the  rea- 
fon  of  thefe  obligations,  as  it  (hows  us  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  Son  and  Holy  Ghoft. 

If  this  account  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  be 
juft ;  thofe  perfons  who  can  fpeak  lightly  of  it,  as" 
of  little  coniequence,  provided  natural  religion 
be  kept  to,  plainly  forget,  that  Chriftianity,  even 
what  is  peculiarly  fo  called,  as  diflinguifhed  from 
natural  religion,  has  yet  fomewhat  very  impor- 
tant, even  of  a  moral  nature.  For  the  office  of 
our  Lord  being  made  known,  and  the  relation 
he  ftands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religious  re- 
gards to  him  is  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity 
to  mankind  is ;  fince  this  obligation  ariies,  be- 
fore external  command,  immediately  out  of  that 
his  office  and  relation  itfelf.  Thofe  perfons 
appear  to  forget  that  revelation  is  to  be  confi- 
dered,  as  informing  us  of  ibmewhat  new,  in  the 
ftate  of  mankind,  and  in  the  government  of  the 
world ;  as  acquainting  us  with  fome  relations  we 
ftand  in,  which  could  not  other  wife  have  been 
known.  And  thefe  relations  being  real,  (though 
before  revelation  we  could  be  under  no  obliga- 
tions from  them,  yet  upon  their  being  revealed,) 
there  is  no  reafon  to  think,  but  that  negledt  of 
behaving  fuitably  to  them  will  be  attended  with 
the  fame  kind  of  confequences  under  God's 
government,  as  negledting  to  behave  fuitably  to 
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any  other  relations  made  known  to  us  by  reafon. 
And  ignorance,  whether  unavoidable  or  volun- 
tary, fo  far  as  we  can  poffibly  fee,  will,  juft  as 
much  and  juft  as  little,  excufe  in  one  cafe  as  in 
the  other ;  the  ignorance  being  fuppofed  equally 
unavoidable,  or  equally  voluntary,  in  both  cafes. 

If  therefore  Chrift  be  indeed  the  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  i.  e.  if  Chriftianity  be 
true ;  if  he  be  indeed  our  Lord,  our  Saviour,  and 
our  God ;  no  one  can  fay  what  may  follow,  not 
only  the  obflinate,  but  the  carelefs  difregard  to 
him,  in  thofe  high  relations.  Nay,  no  one  can 
fay  what  may  follow  fuch  difregard,  even  in  the 
way  of  natural  confequence^.  For,  as  the  natural 
confequences  of  vice  in  this  life  are  doubtlefs  to 
be  coniidered  as  Judicial  punishments  inflid:edby 
God ;  fo  likewifc,  for  aught  we  know,  the  judi- 
cial punifhments  of  the  future  life  may  be,  in  a 
like  way  or  a  like  fenfe,  the  natural  confequence 
of  vice  * :  of  men's  violating  or  difregarding  the 
relations  which  God  has  placed  them  in  here, 
and  made  known  to  them. 

Again:  If  mankind  are  corrupted  and  de-* 
praved  in  their  moral  charad:er,  and  fo  are  unfit 
for  that  ftate,  which  Chrift  is  gone  to  prepare  for 
his  difciples ;  and  if  the  affiftance  of  God's  Spirit 
be  neceifary  to  renew  their  nature,  in  the  degree 
requifite  to  their  being  qualified  for  that  ftate ; 
all  which  is  implied  in   the  exprefs,   though 

*  Pages  38,  39.  «  Chap.  v. 
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figurative  declaration,  'Except  a  man  be  born  of  the 
Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God^: 
fuppofing  this,  is  it  poffible  any  ferious  perfon 
can  think  it  a  flight  matter,  whether  or  no  he 
makes  ufe  of  the  means,  exprefHy  commanded 
by  God,  for  obtaining  this  divine  afliftance? 
efpecially  fince  the  whole  analogy  of  nature 
fhows,  that  we  are  not  to  expe<ft  any  benefits, 
without  making  ufe  of  the  appointed  means  for 
obtaining  or  enjoying  them .  Now  reafon  fhows 
us  nothing  of  the  particular  immediate  means  of 
obtaining  either  temporal  or  fpiritual  benefits. 
This  therefore  we  muft  learn,  either  from  ex- 
perience or  revelation.  And  experience,  the 
prefent  cafe  does  not  admit  of. 

The  conclufion  from  all  this  evidently  is  that, 
Chriftianity  being  fuppofed  either  true  or  credi- 
ble, it  is  unfpeakable  irreverence,  and  really  the 
mod  prefumptuous  rafhnefs,  to  treat  it  as  a  light 
matter.  It  can  never  juftly  be  efteemed  of  little 
confcquence,  till  it  be  pofitively  fuppofed  falfe. 
Nor  do  I  know  a  higher  and  more  important  ob- 
ligation which  we  are  under,  than  that  of  ex- 
amining moft  ferioufly  into  the  evidence  of  it, 
fuppofing  its  credibility ;  and  of  embracing  it, 
upon  fuppofition  of  its  truth. 

The  two  following  deduftions  may  be  proper 
to  be  added,  in  order  to  illuflrate  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  and  to  prevent  their  being  miftaken. 

*  John  iii.  5. 


». 
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Firft,  Hence  we  may  clearly  fee,  where  lies 
the  diftindlioil  between  what  is  pofitive  and  what 
is  moral  in  religion.  Moral  precepts  are  pre- 
cepts, the  reafons  of  which  we  fee.  Pofitive 
precepts  are  precepts,  the  reafons  of  which  we  do 
not  fee^.  Moral  duties  arife  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  cafe  itfelf,  prior  to  external  command. 
Pofitive  duties  do  not  arife  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  cafe ;  but  from  external  command :  nor 
would  they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  fuch 
command,  received  from  him  whofe  creatures 
and  fubjed:s  we  are.  But  the  manner  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  cafe,  or  the  fadt  of  the  relation, 
is  made  known,  this  doth  not  denominate  any 
duty  either  pofitive  or  moral.  That  we  be  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  the  Father,  is  as  much  a 
pofitive  duty,  as  that  we  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Son ;  becaufe  both  arife  equally  from 
revealed  command ;  though  the  relation  which 
we  ftand  in  to  God  the  Father  is  made  known 
to  us  by  reafon,  the  relation  we  ftand  in  to  Chrift, 
by  revelation  only.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dif- 
penfation  of  the  gofpel  admitted,  gratitude  as 
immediately  becomes  due  to  Chrifl:,  from  his 


*  This  is  the  diftinftion  between  moral  and  pofitive  pre- 
cepts confidered  refpeftively  as  fuch.  But  yet,  fince  the  latter 
have  fomewhat  of  a  moral  nature,  we  may  fee  the  reafon  of 
them  confidered  in  this  view.  Moral  and  pofitive  precepts 
are  in  fome  refpedls  alike,  in  other  refpeds  different :  fo  far 
as  they  are  alike,  we  difcern  the  reafons  of  both ;  fb  far  as  they 
are  different,  we  difcern  the  reafons  of  the  former,  but  not  of 
the  lattcn     Sec  pages  190,  191,  and  pages  202,  203. 
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being  the  voluntary  minifter  of  this  diipen&tian ; 
as  it  is  due  to  God  the  Father,  fix)m  his  being 
the  fountain  of  all  good ;  though  the  firft  is 
made  known  to  us  by  revelation  only,  the  fecond 
by  reafbn.  Hence  alfo  we  may  fee,  and,  for 
diftindtnefs'  fake,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning, 
that  pofitive  inftitutions  come  under  a  twofold 
coniideration .  They  are  either  inftitutions  found- 
ed on  natural  religion,  as  baptifm  in  the  name 
of  the  Father ;  though  this  has  alfo  a  particular 
reference  to  the  gofpel  difpenfation,  for  it  is  in 
the  name  of  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift:  or  they  are  external  inftitutions 
founded  on  revealed  religion  ;  as  baptifm  in  the 
name  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

Secondly,  From  the  diftinftion  between  what 
is  moral  and  what  is  pofitive  in  religion,  appears 
the  ground  of  that  peculiar  reference,  which  the 
fcripture  teaches  us  to  be  due  to  the  former. 

The  rcafon  of  pofitive  inflitutions  in  general 
is  very  obvious ;  though  we  fhould  not  fee  the 
reafon,  why  fuch  particular  ones  are  pitched 
upon,  rather  than  others.  Whoever  therefore, 
inftead  of  cavilling  at  words,  will  attend  to  the 
thing  itfelf,  may  clearly  fee,  that  pofitive  infti- 
tutions  in  general,  as  diflinguifhed  from  this  or 
that  particular  one,  have  the  nature  of  moral 
commands ;  fince  the  reafons  of  them  appear. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  the  external  worfliip  of  God 
is  a  moral  duty,  though  no  particular  mode  of 
it  be  fb.     Care  then  is  to  be  taken,  when  a  com- 
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parifbn  is  made  between  pofitive  and  moral  du- 
tiesy  that  they  be  compared  no  farther  than  as 
they  are  different;  no  farther  than  as  the  for- 
mer are  pofitive,  or  arife  out  of  mere  external 
command,  the  reafons  of  which  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with ;  and  as  the  latter  are  moral,  or 
arife  out  of  the  apparent  reafon  of  the  cafe, 
without  fuch  external  command.  Unlefs  this 
caution  be  obferved,  we  fhall  run  into  endleis 
confufion. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  fuppofe  two  (land- 
ing precepts  enjoined  by  the  fame  authority; 
that,  in  certain  conjun(ftures  it  is  impoflible  to 
obey  both ;  that  the  former  is  moral,  i.  e.  a  pre- 
cept of  which  we  fee  the  reafons,  and  that  they 
hold  in  the  particular  cafe  before  us ;  but  that 
the  latter  is  pofitive,  1.  e.  a  precept  of  which  wc 
do  not  fee  the  reafons  :  it  is  indifputable  that  our 
obligations  are  to  obey  the  former;  becaufe,  there 
is  an  apparent  reafon  for  this  preference,  and 
none  againfl  it.  Farther,  pofitive  inflitutions, 
I  fuppofe  all  of  them  which  Chriflianity  enjoins, 
are  means  to  a  moral  end  ;  and  the  end  mufl  be 
acknowledged  more  excellent  than  the  means. 
Nor  is  obfervance  of  thefe  inflitutions  any  re- 
ligious obedience  at  all,  or  of  any  value,  other- 
wife  than  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral  principle. 
This  feems  to  be  the  flri6t  logical  way  of  flating 
and  determining  this  matter ;  but  will,  perhaps, 
be  found  lefs  applicable  to  practice,  than  may  be 
thought  at  firfl  fight* 
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And  therefore,  in  a  more  practical,  though 
more  lax  way  of  coniideration,  and  taking  the 
words,  moral  law  and  pqfitrve  injiitutions,  in  the 
popular  fenfe ;  I  add,  that  the  whole  moral  law 
is  as  much  matter  of  revealed  command,  as  poii- 
tive  inflitutions  are :  for  the  fcripture  enjoins 
every  moral  virtue.  In  this  refpeft  then  they 
are  both  upon  a  level.  But  the  moral  law  is, 
moreover,  written  upon  our  hearts ;  interwoven 
into  our  very  nature.  And  this  is  a  plain  inti- 
mation of  the  Author  of  it,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred when  they  interfere. 

But  there  is  not  altogether  fo  much  neceility 
for  the  determination  of  this  queftion,  as  ibme 
perfons  feem  to  think.  Nor  are  we  left  to  rca- 
fon  alone  to  determine  it.  For,  firft.  Though 
mankind  have,  in  all  ages,  been  greatly  prone  to 
place  their  religion  in  peculiar  pofitive  rites,  by 
way  of  equivalent  for  obedience  to  moral  pre- 
cepts ;  yet,  without  making  any  compariibn  at 
all  between  them,  and  confequently  without  de- 
termining which  is  to  have  the  preference,  the 
nature  of  the  thing  abundantly  fhows  all  notions 
of  that  kind  to  be  utterly  fubverfive  of  true  re- 
ligion ;  as  they  are,  moreover,  contrary,  to  the 
whole  general  tenor  of  fcripture ;  and  likewifc, 
to  the  moft  exprefs  particular  declarations  of  it, 
that  nothing  can  render  us  accepted  of  God, 
without  moral  virtue.  Secondly,  Upon  the  oc- 
caiion  of  mentioning  together  pofitive  and  moral 
duties,  the  fcripture  always  puts  the  ftrefs  of 
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religion  upon  the  latter,  and  never  upon  the  for- 
mer :   which,  though  no  fort  of  allowance  to 
neglect  the  former,  when  they  do  not  interfere 
with  the  latter ;  yet,  is  a  plain  intimation,  that 
when  they  do,  the  latter  are  to  be  preferred. 
And  farther,  as  mankind  are  for  placing  the  flref^ 
of  their  religion  any  where,  rather  than  upon 
virtue ;  left  both  the  reafon  of  the  thing,  and  the 
general  fpirit  of  Chriftianity,  appearing  in  the 
intimation  now  mentioned,  fhould  be  ineffectual 
againft  this  prevalent  folly :  our  Lord  himfelf, 
from  whofe  command  alone  the  obligation  of 
poiitive  inftitutions  arifes,  has  taken  occafion  to 
make  the  comparifon  between  them  and  moral 
precepts ;  when  the  Pharifees  cenfured  him,  for 
eating  with  publicans  andjinners ;  and  alfo  when 
they  cenfured  his  difciples,  for  plucking  the  ears 
of  corn  on  the  fahbath-day .     Upon  this  compa- 
rifon, he  has  determined  cxpreflly,  and  in  form, 
which  fhall  have  the  preference  when  they  in- 
terfere.     And  by  delivering  his  authoritative 
determination  in  a  proverbial  manner  of  expref- 
fion,  he  has  made  it  general ;  I  will  have  mercy ^ 
and  not  facrijice^.     The  propriety  of  the  word, 
proverbial^  is  not  the  thing  infifted  upon ;  though 
I  think  the  manner  of  fpeaking  is  to  be  called  fo. 
But,  that  the  manner  of  fpeaking  very  remark- 
ably renders  the  determination  general,  is  furely 
indifputable.     For,  had  it  been  faid  only,  that 

^  Matth.  ix.  13,  and  xii.  7. 
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God  preferred  mercy  to  the  rigid  obfervance  of 
the  fabbath,  even  then,  by  parity  of  reafon,  moft 
juftly  might  we  have  argued,  that  he  preferred 
mercy  likewife  to  the  obfervance  of  other  ritual 
inftitutions ;  and  in  general,  moral  duties  to 
pofitive  ones.  And  thus  the  determination  would 
have  been  general;  though  its  being  fo  were 
inferred  and  not  exprefled.  But  as  the  paiTage 
really  ftands  in  the  gofpcl,  it  is  much  ftronger. 
For,  the  fenfe  and  the  very  literal  words  of  our 
Lord's  anfwer,  are  as  applicable  to  any  other 
inftance  of  a  comparifon  between  pofitive  and 
moral  duties,  as  to  that  upon  which  they  were 
fpoken.  And  if,  in  cafe  of  competition,  mercy 
is  to  be  preferred  to  pofitive  inflitutions,  it  will 
fcarce  be  thought,  that  juflice  is  to  give  place 
to  them.  It  is  remarkable  too,  that,  as  the  wordfi 
are  a  quotation  from  the  Old  Teflament,  they 
are  introduced,  on  both  thofe  occafions,  with  a 
declaration,  that  the  Pharifees  did  not  underfland 
the  meaning  of  them.  This,  I  fay,  is  very  re- 
markable. For,  fince  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  the 
mofl  ignorant  pcrfon  not  to  underfland  the  lite- 
ral fenfe  of  the  pafTage,  in  the  prophet^ ;  and  fince 
underflanding  the  literal  fenfe  would  not  have 
prevented  their  condemning  the  guiltlefs^ ;  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  thing  which  our 
Lord  really  intended  in  that  declaration,  was» 
that  the  Pharifees  had  not  learnt  from  it,  as  they 

*  Hos.  vi.  •  Matth.  xii.  7. 
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mighty  wherein  the  general  (spirit  of  religion  con- 
fifts :  that  it  confifls  in  moral  piety  and  virtue, 
as  diflinguiQied  from  ritual  obfervances.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  we  may  learn  this  from  his 
divine  application  of  the  pafTage  in  the  gofpel. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  weaknefles  of 
human  nature,  when,  upon  a  comparifon  of  two 
things,  one  is  found  to  be  of  greater  importance 
than  the  other,  to  confider  this  other  as  of  icarce 
any  importance  at  all :  it  is  highly  necefTary  that 
we  remind  ourfelves,  how  great  prefumption  it 
is,  to  make  light  of  pofitive  inflitutions  of  divine 
appointment ;  that  our  obligations  to  obey  all 
God's  commands  whatever,  are  abfolute  and  in- 
difpenfable ;  and  that  commands  merely  pofitive, 
admitted  to  be  from  him,  lay  us  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  obey  them :  an  obligation  moral 
in  the  ftrifteft  and  moft  proper  fenfe. 

To  thefe  things  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that 
the  account  now  given  of  Chriftianity  moft 
ftrongly  (hows  and  enforces,  upon  us  the  obli- 
gation of  fearching  the  fcriptures,  in  order  to  fee 
what  the  fcheme  of  revelation  really  is,  inftead 
of  determining  beforehand,  from  reafon,  what 
the  fcheme  of  it  muft  be^.  Indeed  if  in  revela- 
tion there  be  found  any  paflages,  the  feeming 
meaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural  reli- 
gion; we  may  moft  certainly  conclude  fuch 
feeming  meaning  not  to  be  the  real  one.     But 

^  See  Chap.  iii. 
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it  is  not  any  degree  of  a  prefumption  againft  an 
interpretation  of  fcripture,  that  fuch  interpreta- 
tion contains  a  doiflrinc,  which  the  light  of  na- 
ture cannot  dilcover*,  or  a  precept,  which  the 
law  of  nature  does  not  oblige  to. 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  fuppofed  Prefumption  againfi  a  Revelation^ 
confidered  as  miraculous. 

IjAVING  fliown  the  importance  of 
theChrillian  revelation, and  the  obli- 
gations which  we  are  under  feriouily 
to  attend  to  it,  upon  fuppofition  of  its 
truth,  or  its  credibility ;  the  next  thing  in  order^ 
is,  to  confider  the  fuppofed  prefumptions  againfi 
revelation  in  general,  which  Oiall  be  the  fubjedt 
of  this  chapter ;  and  the  objeiflions  againil  the 
Chriftian  in  particular,  which  fhall  be  the  fub- 
je£t  of  fome  following  ones*.  For  it  fecms  the 
mofl  natural  method  to  remove  thefe  prejudices 
againfi  Chriftianity,  before  we  proceed  to  the 
confideration  of  the  politive  evidence  for  it,  and 
the  obje£Uons  againil  that  evidence  ^. 

It  is,  I  think,  commonly  fuppofed,  that  there 
is  fome  peculiar  prefumption,  from  the  analogy 

'  Page  209.         *  Chap,  iir,  iv,  v,  vi.         '  Chap.  vii. 
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of  nature,  againft  the  Chriftian  fcheme  of  things^ 
at  leaft  againfl  miracles ;  fo  as  that  ftronger  evi- 
dence is  ncceflary  to  prove  the  truth  and  reality 
of  them,  than  would  be  fufficient  to  convince  us 
of  other  events,  or  matters  of  fa6t.  Indeed  the 
confideration  of  this  fuppofed  prefumption  can- 
not but  be  thought  very  infignificant  by  many 
perfons  ;  yet,  as  it  belongs  to  the  fubje6t  of  this 
treatife,  fo  it  may  tend  to  open  the  mind,  and 
remove  fome  prejudices ;  hovirever  needlefs  the 
confideration  of  it  be,  upon  its  own  account. 

I.  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  prefumption,  from 
the  analogy  of  nature,  againfl  the  general  fcheme 
of  Chriflianity,  that  God  created  and  invifibly 
governs  the  world  by  Jefus  Chrifl ;  and  by  him 
alfo  will  hereafter  judge  it  in  righteoufnefs,  i.  e« 
render  to  every  one  according  to  his  works  :  and 
that  good  men  are  under  the  fecret  influence  of 
his  Spirit.  Whether  thefe  things  are,  or  are 
not,  to  be  called  miraculous,  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
queflion  about  words ;  or,  however,  is  of  no  mo- 
ment in  the  cafe.  If  the  analogy  of  nature  raifes* 
any  prefumption  againfl  this  general  fcheme  of 
Chriflianity,  it  mufl  be,  either  becaufe  it  is  not 
difcoverable  by  reafon  or  experience ;  or  elfe, 
becaufe  it  is  unlike  that  courfe  of  nature  which 
is.  But  analogy  raifes  no  prefumption  againfl 
the  truth  of  this  fcheme,  upon  either  of  thefe 
accounts. 

Firfl,  There  is  no  prefumption,  from  analogy, 
againfl  the  truth  of  it,  upon  account  of  its  not 
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jbeing  difcoverable  by  reafon  or  experience.  For 
fuppofe  one  who  never  heard  of  revelation,  of 
the  moft  improved  underflanding,  and  acquaint- 
ed virith  our  whole  iyflem  of  natural  philofophy 
and  natural  religion ;  fuch  an  one  could  not  but 
be  feniible,  that  it  was  but  a  very  fmall  part  of 
the  natural  and  moral  fyftem  of  the  univerfe^ 
which  he  was  acquainted  with.  He  could  not 
but  be  fenfible,  that  there  muft  be  innumerable 
things,  in  the  difpenfations  of  Providence  pafl^ 
in  the  invifible  government  over  the  world  at 
prefent  carrying  on,  and  in  what  is  to  come,,  of 
which  he  was  wholly  ignorant^,  and  which  could 
not  be  difcovered  without  revelation.  Whether 
the  fcheme  of  nature  be,  in  the  ftridteft  fenfe, 
infinite  or  not,  it  is  evidently  vaft,  even  beyond 
all  pofUble  imagination.  And  doubtlefs  that 
part  of  it,  which  is  opened  to  our  view,  is  but 
as  a  point,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole  plan  of 
Providence,  reaching  throughout  eternity  paft 
and  future ;  in  comparifon  of  what  is  now  going 
on,  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  boundlefs  univerfe ; 
nay,  in  comparifon  of  the  whole  fcheme  of  this 
world.  And  therefore,  that  things  lie  beyond 
the  natural  reach  of  our  faculties,  is  no  fort  of 
prefumption  againfl  the  truth  and  reality  of 
them  :  becaufe  it  is  certain,  there  are  innumer- 
able things,  in  the  conftitution  and  government 
of  the  univerfe,  which  are  thus  beyond  the  na- 


^  Pages  i6o,  i6i. 
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tural  reach  of  our  faculties.  Secondly,  Analogy 
raifes  no  prefumption  againft  any  of  the  things 
contained  in  this  general  dodlrine  of  fcripturc 
now  mentioned,  upon  account  of  their  being 
unlike  the  known  courfe  of  nature.  For  there 
is  no  prefumption  at  all  from  analogy,  that  the 
whole  courfe  of  things,  or  divine  government, 
naturally  unknown  to  us,  and  every  thing  in  it, 
is  like  to  any  thing  in  that  which  is  known ;  and 
therefore  no  peculiar  prefumption  againft  any 
thing  in  the  former,  upon  account  of  its  being 
unlike  to  any  thing  in  the  latter.  And  in  the 
conftitution  and  natural  government  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  government  of  it,  we 
fee'things,  in  a  great  degree,  unlike  one  another ; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  wonder  at  fuch  un- 
likenefs  between  things  vifible  and  invifible. 
However,  the  fcheme  of  Chriftianity  is  by  no 
means  entirely  unlike  the  fcheme  of  nature  ;  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  part  of  this  treatife. 
The  notion  of  a  miracle,  confidered  as  a  proof 
of  a  divine  miflion,  has  been  ftated  with  great 
exadlnefs  by  divines  ;  and  is,  I  think,  fufficiently 
underftood  by  every  one.  There  are  alfo  invi- 
fible miracles,  the  incarnation  of  Chrift,  for  in- 
ftance,  which,  being  fecret,  cannot  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  fuch  a  miflion ;  but  require  them- 
felves  to  be  proved  by  vifible  miracles.  Revel- 
ation itfelf,  too,  is  miraculous ;  and  miracles  are 
the  proof  of  it :  and  the  fuppofed  prefumption 
againft  thefe  fhall  prefently  be  confidered.     All 
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which  I  have  been  obferving  here  is,  that,  whe- 
ther we  choofe  to  call  every  thing  in  the  dif-? 
penfations  of  Providence,  not  difcoverable  with- 
out revelation,  nor  like  the  known  courfe  of 
things,  miraculous;  and  whether  the  general 
Chriflian  difpenfation  now  mentioned  is  to  be 
called  fb,  or  not ;  the  foregoing  obfervations  feem 
certainly  to  fhow,  that  there  is  no  prefumption 
again  ft  it  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

II.  There  is  no  prefumption,  from  analogy; 
againft  fome  operations,  which  we  fhould  now 
call  miraculous,  particularly  none  againft  a  re-» 
velation  at  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  nothing 
of  fuch  prefumption  againft  it,  as  is  fuppofed  to 
be  implied  or  expreffed  in  the  word  miraculous. 
For  a  miracle,  in  its  very  notion,  is  relative  to  a 
courfe  of  nature ;  and  implies  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent from  it,  confidered  as  being  fo.  Now, 
either  there  was  no  courfe  of  nature  at  the  time 
which  we  are  fpeaking  of ;  or  if  there  were,  we 
are  not  acquainted  what  the  courfe  of  nature  is, 
upon  the  firft  peopling  of  worlds.  And  there- 
fore the  queftion,  whether  mankind  had  a  re- 
velation made  to  them  at  that  time,  is  to  be 
confidered,  not  as  a  queftion  concerning  a  mira- 
cle, but  as  a  common  queftion  of  fa6t.  And  wc 
have  the  like  reafon,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  to  admit 
the  report  of  tradition,  concerning  this  queftion, 
and  concerning  common  matters  of  fadl  of  the 
fame  antiquity  ;  for  inftance,  what  part  of  the 
earth  was  firft  peopled. 
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Or  thus :  When  mankind  was  firft  placed  in 
this  ftate,  there  was  a  power  exerted,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature.  Now, 
whether  this  power,  thus  wholly  different  from 
the  prefent  courfe  of  nature,  for  we  cannot  pro- 
perly apply  to  it  the  word  miraculous ;  whether 
this  power  flopped  immediately  after  it  had  made 
man,  or  went  on,  and  exerted  itfelf  farther  in  giv- 
ing him  a  revelation,  is  a  queflion  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  whether  an  ordinary  power  exerted  itfelf 
in  fuch  a  particular  degree  and  manner,  or  not. 

Or  fuppofe  the  power  exerted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world,  be  confidered  as  miraculous, 
or  rather,  be  called  by  that  name ;  the  cafe  will 
not  be  different :  fince  it  mufl  be  acknowledged, 
that  fuch  a  power  was  exerted.  For  fuppofing 
it  acknowledged,  that  our  Saviour  fpent  fome 
years  in  a  courfe  of  working  miracles  :  there  is* 
no  more  prefumption,  worth  mentioning,  againfl 
his  having  exerted  this  miraculous  power,  in  a 
certain  degree  greater,  than  in  a  certain  degree 
lefs ;  in  one  or  two  more  inflances,  than  in  one 
or  two  fewer ;  in  this,  than  in  another  manner. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  there  can  be  no  pecu- 
liar prefumption,  from  the  analogy  of  nature, 
againfl  fuppofing  a  revelation,  when  man  was 
firfl  placed  upon  the  earth. 

Add,  that  there  does  not  appear  the  leafl  in- 
timation in  hiflory  or  tradition,  that  religion  was 
firfl  reafoned  out ;  but  the  whole  of  hiflory  and 
tradition  makes  for  the  other  fide,  that  it  came 
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into  the  world  by  revelation.  Indeed  the  ftate 
of  religion  in  the  firft  ages,  of  which  we  have 
any  account^  feems  to  fuppofe  and  imply»  that 
this  was  the  original  of  it  amongft  mankind. 
And  thefe  refledions  together,  without  taking  in 
the  peculiar  authority  of  fcripture,  amount  to 
real  and  a  very  material  degree  of  evidence,  that 
there  was  a  revelation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  Now  this,  as  it  is  a  confirmation  of 
natural  religion,  and  therefore  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  trcatife^;  fo  likewife  it 
has  a  tendency  to  remove  any  prejudices  againft 
a  fubfequent  revelation. 

III.  But  flill  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is 
fome  peculiar  prefumption,  from  analogy ,  againft 
miracles;  particularly  againft  revelation,  after 
the  fettlement  and  during  the  continuance  of  a 
courfe  of  nature. 

Now  with  regard  to  this  fuppofed  prefump- 
tion, it  is  to  be  obfervcd  in  general,  that  before 
we  can  have  ground  for  raifing  what  can,  with 
any  propriety,  be  called  an  argument  from  ana- 
logy, for  or  againft  revelation  confidered  as  fome- 
what  miraculous,  we  muft  be  acquainted  with 
a  fimilar  or  parallel  cafe.  But  the  hiftory  of 
fome  other  world,  feemingly,  in  like  circum- 
ftances  with  our  own,  is  no  more  than  a  parallel 
cafe ;  and  therefore  nothing  fliort  of  this  can  be 
fo.    Yet,  could  we  come  at  a  prefumptive  proof, 

'  Pages  151,  152. 
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for  or  againfl  a  revelation,  from  being  informed 
whether  fuch  world  had  one,  or  not;  fuch  a 
proof,  being  drawn  from  one  fingle  inftance 
only,  muft  be  infinitely  precarious.  More  par- 
ticularly :  firft  of  all ;  there  is  a  very  ftrong^ 
prefumption  againfl  common  fpcculative  truths, 
and  againfl  the  mod  ordinary  fadls,  before  the 
proof  of  them ;  which  yet  is  overcome  by  almofl 
any  proof.  There  is  a  prefumption  of  mil- 
lions to  one,  againfl  the  flory  of  Cafar^  or  of 
any  other  man.  For  fuppofe  a  number  of  com- 
mon fadls  fo  and  fo  circumflanced,  of  which 
one  had  no  kind  of  proof,  fhould  happen  to  come 
into  one's  thoughts ;  every  one  would,  without 
any  pofUble  doubt,  conclude  them  to  be  falfe. 
And  the  like  may  be  faid  of  a  fingle  common 
fa<Sl.  And  from  hence  it  appears,  that  the  quef- 
tion  of  importance,  as  to  the  matter  before  us, 
is,  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar  pre- 
fumption fuppofed  againfl  miracles;  not  whether 
there  be  any  peculiar  prefumption  at  all  againfl 
them.  For,  if  there  be  the  prefumption  of 
millions  to  one  againfl  the  mofl  common  fa<fls, 
what  can  a  fmall  prefumption  additional  to  this 
amount  to,  though  it  be  peculiar  ?  It  cannot  be 
eflimated,  and  is  as  nothing.  The  only  ma- 
terial queflion  is,  whether  there  be  any  fuch 
prefumptions  againfl  miracles,  as  to  render  them 
in  any  fort  incredible.  Secondly,  If  we  leave  out 
the  confideration  of  religion,  we  are  in  fuch  total 
darknefs  upon  what  caufes,  occafions,  reafons. 
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or  circumftanceSy  the  prefent  courfe  of  nature 
depends,  that  there  does  not  appear  any  impro* 
bability  for  or  again  ft  fuppofing,  that  five  or  fix 
thoufand  years  may  have  given  fcope  for  caufe8» 
occafions,  reafons,  orcircumftances,  from  whence 
miraculous  interpofitions  may  have  arifen.  And 
from  this,  joined  with  the  foregoing  obfervatlon^ 
it  will  follow,  that  there  muft  be  a  prefumption» 
beyond  all  comparifon,  greater,  againft  the  par-^ 
ticular  common  fadls  juft  now  indanced  in,  than 
againft  miracles  in  general ;  before  any  evidence 
of  either.  But,  thirdly.  Take  in  the  confidera- 
tion  of  religion,  or  the  moral  fyftem  of  the  world, 
and  then  we  fee  diftin<St  particular  reafons  for 
miracles;  to  afford  mankind  inflrudtion  addi- 
tional to  that  of  nature,  and  to  atteft  the  truth 
of  it.  And  this  gives  a  real  credibility  to  the 
fuppofition,  that  it  might  be  part  of  the  original 
plan  of  things,  that  there  Qiould  be  miraculous 
interpofitions.  Then,  laftly.  Miracles  muft  not 
be  compared  to  common  natural  events ;  or  to 
events  which,  though  uncommon,  are  fimilar  to 
what  we  daily  experience ;  but  to  the  extraor- 
dinary phenomena  of  nature.  And  then  the 
comparifon  will  be  between  the  prefumption 
againft  miracles,  and  the  prefumption  againft 
fuch  uncommon  appearances,  fuppofe,  as  comets, 
and  againft  there  being  any  fuch  powers  in  na- 
ture as  magnetifm  and  eledlricity,  fo  contrary  to 
the  properties  of  other  bodies  not  endued  with 
thefe  powers.     And  before  any  one  can  deter- 
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mine,  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  prefump- 
tion  againft  miracles,  more  than  againft  other 
extraordinary  things ;  he  mufl  coniGder,  what, 
upon  firft  hearing,  would  be  the  prefumption 
againfl  the  lad  mentioned  appearances  and  pow- 
ers, to  a  perfbn  acquainted  only  with  the  daily^ 
monthly,  and  annual,  courfe  of  nature  refpeifling 
this  earth,  and  with  thofe  common  powers  of 
matter  which  we  every  day  fee. 

Upon  all  this  I  conclude ;  that  there  certainly 
is  no  fuch  prefumption  againfl  miracles,  as  to 
render  them  in  any  wife  incredible  :  that  on  the 
contrary,  our  being  able  to  difcern  reafons  for 
them,  gives  a  pofitive  credibility  to  the  hiftory 
of  them,  in  cafes  where  thofe  reafons  hold  :  and 
that  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  there  is  any 
peculiar  prefumption  at  all,  from  analogy,  even 
in  the  loweft  degree,  againfl;  miracles,  as  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  extraordinary  phenomena; 
though  it  is  not  worth  while  to  perplex  the 
reader  with  inquiries  into  the  abftraft  nature 
of  evidence,  in  order  to  determine  a  queftion^ 
which,  without  fuch  inquiries,  we  fee^  is  of  no 
importance. 

^  Pages  214,  215. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  our  Incapacity  ofjud^g^  what  were  to  be  ex- 
peEied  tn  a  Revelation;  and  the  Credibility ^ 
from  Analogy  t  that  it  mufi  contain  things  ap~ 
pearing  liable  to  OhjeSlions. 

lESIDES  the  obje£Uons  againft  the 
evidence  for  Chnftianity^  many  are 
^n  J  alleged  againft  the  fcheme  of  it ; 
againA  the  whole  manner  in  which 
it  is  put  and  left  with  the  world;  as  well  as 
againfl  feveral  particular  relations  in  fcripture : 
(ijeaions  drawn  from  the  deficiencies  of  revela- 
tion ;  from  things  in  it  appearing  to  men  ^09/- 
ijhnefs^ ;  from  its  containing  matters  of  offence, 
which  have  led,  and  it  muft  have  been  forefeen 
would  lead,  into  ftrange  enthufiafm  and  fuper- 
ftition,  and  be  made  to  ferve  the  purpoles  of 
tyranny  and  wiqkednefs ;  from  its  not  being 
univerfal ;  and,  which  is  a  thing  of  the  iame 
kind,  from  its  evidence  not  being  fo  convincing 
and  fatisfaftory  as  it  might  have  been  :  for  this 
laA  is  fometimes  turned  into  a  pofitive  argument 
againft  its  truth^.  It  would  be  tedious,  indeed 
impoHible,  to  enumerate  the  feveral  particulars 

>  I  Cor.  i.  28.  «  S«  Chap.  vi. 
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comprehended  under  the  objedlions  here  referred 
to  J  they  being  fo  various,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent fancies  of  men.  There  are  perfons,  who 
think  it  a  ftrong  objedion  againft  the  authority 
of  fcripture,  that  it  is  not  compofed  by  rules  of 
art,  agreed  upon  by  critics,  for  polite  and  corredt 
writing.  And  the  fcorn  is  inexpreflible,  with 
which  fome  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  fcripturc 
arc  treated :  partly  through  the  rafhnefs  of  in- 
terpreters ;  but  very  much  alfo,  on  account  of 
the  hieroglyphical  and  figurative  language  in 
which  they  are  left  us.  Some  of  the  principal 
things  of  this  fort,  ihall  be  particularly  confi- 
dered  in  following  chapters*  But  my  defign  at 
prefent,  is  to  obferve  in  general,  with  refpedl  to 
this  whole  way  of  arguing,  that,  upon  fuppofi- 
tion  of  a  revelation,  it  is  highly  credible  before- 
hand, we  (hould  be  incompetent  judges  of  it,  to 
a  great  degree ;  and  that  it  would  contain  many 
things  appearing  to  us  liable  to  great  objections  : 
in  cafe  we  judge  of  it  otherwife,  than  by  the 
analogy  of  nature.  And  therefore,  though  ob- 
jections againft  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  are 
moft  ferioufly  to  be  confidered ;  yet  objections 
againft  Chriftianity  itfelf,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  frivolous :  almoft  all  objections  againft  it, 
excepting  thofe  which  are  alleged  againft  the 
particular  proofs  of  its  coming  from  God.  I 
cxpreis  myfelf  with  caution,  left  I  fhould  be 
miftaken  to  vilify  reafon ;  which  is  indeed  the 
only  faculty  we  Jiave  wherewith  to  judge  con- 
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cerning  any  thing,  even  revelation  itfelf :  or  be 
mifunderflood  to  aflert,  that  a  fuppofed  revela- 
tion cannot  be  proved  falfe,  from  internal  cha- 
ra(flers.  For,  it  may  contain  clear  immoralities 
or  contradictions ;  and  either  of  thefe  would 
prove  it  falfe :  nor  v^ill  I  take  upon  me  to  af- 
firm, that  nothing  elfe  can  pofTibly  render  any 
fuppofed  revelation  incredible.  Yet  ftill  the 
obfervation  above,  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt, 
that  objections  againft:  Chriflianity,  as  diftin- 
guiihed  from  objections  againft  its  evidence,  are 
frivolous.  To  make  out  this,  is  the  general 
defign  of  the  following  chapter.  And  with  re-r 
gard  to  the  whole  of  it,  I  cannot  but  particularly 
wifh,  that  the  proofs  might  be  attended  to,  rather 
than  the  affertions  cavilled  at,  upon  account  of 
any  unacceptable  confequences,  whether  real  or 
fuppofed,  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  For^ 
after  all,  that  which  is  true,  muft  be  admitted^ 
though  it  fhould  fhow  us  the  (hortnefs  of  our 
faculties ;  and  that  we  are  in  no  wife  judges  of 
many  things,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  think  our- 
felves  very  competent  ones.  Nor  will  this  be 
any  objection  with  reafbnable  men,  at  leaft  upon 
fecond  thought,  it  will  not  be  any  objection  with 
fuch,  againft  the  juflnefs  of  the  following  ob- 
fervations. 

As  God  governs  the  world,  and  inftruCts  his 
creatures,  according  to  certain  laws  or  rules,  in 
the  known  courfe  of  nature ;  known  by  reafon 
together  with  experience  :   fo  the  fcripture  in^ 
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forms  us  of  a  fchemc  of  divine  Providence  ad- 
ditional to  this.  It  relates,  that  God  has,  by 
revelation,  inftrudted  men  in  things  concerning 
his  government,  which  they  could  not  otherwife 
have  known ;  and  reminded  them  of  things^ 
which  they  might  otherwife  know :  and  attefted 
the  truth  of  the  whole  by  miracles.  Now  if 
the  natural  and  revealed  difpenfation  of  things 
are  both  from  God,  if  they  coincide  with  each 
other,  and  together  make  up  one  fcheme  of  Pro- 
vidence ;  our  being  incompetent  judges  of  one, 
muft  render  it  credible,  that  we  may  be  incom- 
petent judges  alfo  of  the  other.  Since,  upon 
experience,  the  acknowledged  conflitution  and 
courfe  of  nature,  is  found  to  be  greatly  different 
from  what,  before  experience,  would  have  been 
expedted,  and  fuch  as,  men  fancy,  there  lie 
great  objedlions  againft ;  this  renders  it  before- 
hand highly  credible,  that  they  may  find  the 
revealed  difpenfation  likewife,  if  they  judge  of 
it  as  they  do  of  the  conflitution  of  nature,  very 
different  from  expedlations  formed  beforehand, 
and  liable,  in  appearance,  to  great  objections: 
obje(flions  againfl  the  fcheme  itfelf,  and  againfl 
the  degrees  and  manners  of  the  miraculous  in- 
terpofitions,  by  which  it  was  attefled  and  xrarried 
on.  Thus  fuppofe  a  prince  to  govern  his  do- 
minions in  the  wifefl  manner  poffible,  by  com- 
mon known  laws ;  and  that  upon  fome  exigencies 
he  fhould  fufpend  thefe  laws,  and  govern,  in 
feveral  inflances,  in  a  different  manner :   if  jone 
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of  his  fubjefts  were  not  a  competent  judge  be- 
forehand^  by  what  common  rules  the  govern- 
ment (hould  or  would  be  carried  on ;  it  could 
not  be  expefted,  that  the  fame  perfon  would  be 
a  competent  judge,  in  what  exigencies,  or  in 
what  manner,  or  to  what  degree,  thofe  laws 
commonly  obferved  would  be  fuipended  or  de- 
viated from.  If  he  were  not  a  judge  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  ordinary  adminiftration,  there  is  no 
reafon  to  think  he  would  be  a  judge  of  the  wif- 
dom  of  the  extraordinary.  If  he  thought  he 
had  obje(flions  againfl  the  former,  doubtlefs,  it 
is  highly  fuppofable,  he  might  think  alfo»  that 
he  had  objections  againfl  the  latter.  And  thus, 
as  we  fall  into  infinite  follies  and  miflakes,  when- 
ever we  pretend,  otherwife  than  from  experience 
and  analogy,  to  judge  of  the  conflitution  and 
courfe  of  nature ;  it  is  evidently  fuppofable  be- 
forehand, that  we  fhould  fall  into  as  great,  in 
pretending  to  judge,  in  like  manner,  concerning 
revelation.  Nor  is  there  any  more  ground  to 
expe(fl,  that  this  latter  fhould  appear  to  us  clear 
of  objections,  than  that  the  former  fhould. 

Thefe  obfervations  relating  to  the  whole  of 
Chriflianity  are  applicable  to  infpiration  in  par- 
ticular. As  we  are  in  no  fort  judges  beforehand, 
by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  degree,  or  by 
what  means,  it  were  to  have  been  expedted,  that 
God  would  naturally  inftru(ft  us ;  fb,  upon  fup- 
pofition  of  his  affording  us  light  and  inftru&ion 
by  revelation,  additional  to  what  he  has  afibrded 
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us  by  reafon  and  experience,  we  are  in  no  fort 
judges,  by  what  methods,. and  in  what  propor- 
tion, it  were  to  be  expefted,  that  this  fuper- 
natural  light  and  inflrudtion  would  be  afforded 
us.  We  know  not  beforehand,  what  degree  or 
kind  of  natural  information,  it  were  to  be  ex- 
pected God  would  afford  men,  each  by  his  own 
feafon  and  experience ;  nor  how  far  he  would 
enable  and  effectually  difpofe  them  to  commu- 
nicate it,  whatever  it  ihould  be,  to  each  other ; 
nor  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  certain, 
highly  probable,  or  doubtful;  nor  whether  it 
would  be  given  with  equal  clearneis  and  convic- 
tion to  all.  Nor  could  we  guefs,  upon  any  good 
ground  I  mean,  whether  natural  knowledge,  or 
even  the  faculty  itfelf,  by  which  we  are  capable 
of  attaining  it,  reafon,  would  be  given  us  at  once, 
or  gradually.  In  like  manner,  we  are  wholly 
ignorant,  what  degree  of  new  knowledge,  it  were 
to  be  expected,  God  would  give  mankind  by 
revelation,  upon  fuppoiGtion  of  his  affording  one : 
or  how  far,  or  in  what  way,  he  would  interpofe 
miraculouily,  to  qualify  them,  to  whom  he  fhould 
originally  make  the  revelation,  for  communica- 
ting the  knowledge  given  by  it ;  and  to  fecure 
their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  they  fhould 
live ;  and  to  fecure  its  being  tranfmitted  to  pof- 
terity.  We  are  equally  ignorant,  whether  the 
evidence  of  it  would  be  certain,  or  highly  pro- 
bable, or  doubtfuP ;  or  whether  all,  who  fhould 
■  ~r^^^        .  ^i^j^—— ^^^^^^^— ^^^»^i^— »^»  ■^^»— ^■^^-^^— —^^ 

^  See  Chap.  vi. 
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have  any  degree  of  inflrudtion  from  it,  and  an/ 
degree  of  evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the 
fame ;  or  whether  the  fcheme  would  be  revealed 
at  once,  or  unfolded  gradually.  Nay  we  are  not 
in  any  fort  able  to  judge,  whether  it  were  to  hav6 
been  expected,  that  the  revelation  fhould  have 
been  committed  to  writing,  or  left  to  be  handed 
down,  and  confequently  corrupted,  by  verbal 
tradition,  and  at  length  funk  under  it,  if  mankind 
fo  pleafed,  and  during  fuch  time  as  they  are  per-* 
mitted,  in  the  degree  they  evidently  are,  to  adt  as 
they  will. 

But  it  may  be  faid,  that  a  revelation  in  fome 
of  the  above  mentioned  circumftances,  one,  for 
inftance,  which  was  not  committed  to  writing 
and  thus  fecured  againfl  danger  of  corruption^ 
would  not  have  anfwered  its  purpofe.  I  afk^ 
what  purpofe  ?  It  would  not  have  anfwered  all 
the  purpofcs,  which  it  has  now  anfwered,  and 
in  the  fame  degree ;  but  it  would  have  anfwered 
others,  or  the  fame  in  different  degrees.  And 
which  of  thefe  were  the  purpofes  of  God,  and 
heft  fell  in  with  his  general  government,  we 
could  not  at  all  have  determined  beforehand. 

Now  fince  it  has  been  fhown  that  we  have 
no  principles  of  reafon,  upon  which  to  judge 
beforehand,  how,  it  were  to  be  expefted,  revel- 
ation fhould  have  been  left,  or  what  was  mofl 
fuitable  to  the  divine  plan  of  government,  in  any 
of  the  forementioned  refpedts  ;  it  mufl  be  quite 
frivolous  to  obje(fl  afterwards  as  to  any  of  them^ 
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againft  its  being  left  in  one  way,  rather  than 
another :  for  this  would  be  to  objedl  againft 
things,  upon  account  of  their  being  diiFerent  from 
expectations,  which  have  been  ftiown  to  be  with- 
out reafon.  And  thus  we  fee,  that  the  only 
queftion  concerning  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  is, 
whether  it  be  a  real  revelation ;  not  whether  it 
be  attended  with  every  circumftance  which  we 
(hould  have  looked  for  :  and  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  fcripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  claims 
to  be ;  not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  fuch  fort, 
and  fb  promulged,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy 
a  book  containing  a  divine  revelation  (hould  be. 
And  therefore,  neither  obfcurity,  nor  feeming 
inaccuracy  of  ftyle,  nor  various  readings,  nor 
early  difputes  about  the  authors  of  particular 
parts,  nor  any  other  things  of  the  like  kind, 
though  they  had  been  much  more  confiderable 
in  degree  than  they  are,  could  overthrow  the 
authority  of  the  fcripture ;  unlefs  the  prophets, 
apoftles,  or  our  Lord,  had  promifed,  that  the 
book  containing  the  divine  revelation  fhould  be 
fecure  from  thofe  things.  Nor  indeed  can  any 
obje(flions  overthrow  fuch  a  kind  of  revelation  as 
the  Chridian  claims  to  be,  fince  there  are  no  ob- 
jedlions  againft  the  morality  of  itS  but  fuch  as 
can  (how,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  miracles 
wrought  originally  in  atteftation  of  it ;  no  ap- 
pearance of  any  thing  miraculous  in  its  obtaining 

*  Pages  236 — 238. 
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in  the  world ;  nor  any  of  prophecy,  that  is,  of 
events  foretold,  which  human  iagacity  could  not 
forefee.  If  it  can  be  Ihown,  that  the  proof  al* 
leged  for  all  thefe  is  abfolutely  none  at  all,  then 
is  revelation  overturned.  But  were  it  allowed, 
that  the  proof  of  any  one  or  all  of  them  is  lower 
than  is  allowed ;  yet,  whilft  any  proof  of  them 
remains,  revelation  will  ftand  upon  much  the 
fame  foot  it  does  at  prefent,  as  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  life  and  practice,  and  ought  to  have  the 
like  influence  upon  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  obfervations  too,  it  will 
follow,  and  thofe  who  will  thoroughly  examine 
into  revelation,  will  find  it  worth  remarking; 
that  there  are  feveral  ways  of  arguing,  which, 
though  juft  with  regard  to  other  writings,  are  not 
applicable  to  fcripture.  We  cannot  argue,  for 
inftance,  that  this  cannot  be  the  fenfe  or  intent  of 
fuch  a  paflage  of  fcripture  ;  for  if  it  had,  it  would 
have  been  expreffed  more  plainly,  or  have  been 
reprefented  under  a  more  apt  figure  or  hiero- 
glyphic :  yet  we  may  juftly  argue  thus,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  common  books.  And  the  reafon  of  this 
difference  is  very  evident ;  that  in  fcripture  wo 
are  not  competent  judges,  as  we  are  in  common 
books,  how  plainly  it  were  to  have  been  ex- 
ped:ed,  what  is  the  true  fenfe  fhould  have  been 
expreffed,  or  under  how  apt  an  image,  figured; 
The  only  queflion  is,  what  appearance  there  is, 
that  this  is  the  fenfe  ;  and  fcarce  at  all,  how 
much  more  determinately  or  accurately  it  might 
have  been  expreffed  or  figured. 
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'*  But  is  it  not  felf-evident,  that  internal  im- 
*'  probabilities  of  all  kinds  weaken  external  pro- 
bable proof?'*  doubtlefs.  But  to  what  practical 
purpofe  can  this  be  alleged  here,  when  it  has 
been  proved  before^,  that  real  internal  improba- 
bilities which  rife  even  to  moral  certainty,  are 
overcome  by  the  moft  ordinary  teftimony ;  and 
when  it  now  has  been  made  appear,  that  we 
icarce  know  what  are  improbabilities,  as  to  the 
matter  we  are  here  confidering :  as  it  will  far- 
ther appear  from  what  follows. 

For  though  from  the  obfervations  above  made, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  we  are  not  in  any  fort  com- 
petent judges,  whatfupernatural  inftrudlion  were 
to  have  been  cxped:ed;  and  though  it  is  fclf- 
cvident,  that  the  objedlions  of  an  incompetent 
judgment  mud  be  frivolous  ;  yet  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  go  one  ftep  farther  and  obfcrve ;  that  if 
men  will  be  regardlcfs  of  thefe  things,  and  pre- 
tend to  judge  of  the  fcripture  by  preconceived 
expectations,  the  analogy  of  nature  fhows  before- 
hand, not  only  that  it  is  highly  credible  they 
may,  but  alfo  probable  that  they  will,  imagine 
they  have  ftrong  objedlions  again  ft  it,  however 
really  unexceptionable :  for  fo,  prior  to  experi- 
ence, they  would  think  they  had  againfl  the 
circumflances  and  degrees  and  the  whole  manner 
of  that  inftruiftion,  which  is  afforded  by  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  nature.     Were  the  inftrudtion 

*  Page  215. 
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which  God  affords,  to  brute  creatures,  by  inftinas 
and  mere  propeniions,  and  to  mankind,  by  thefe 
together  with  reafon,  matter  of  probable  proof, 
and  not  of  certain  obfervation ;  it  would  be  re-^ 
jedled  as  incredible,  in  many  inftances  of  it,  only 
upon  account  of  the  means  by  which  this  inflruc- 
tion  is  given,  the  feeming  difproportions,  the 
limitations,  necefTary  conditions,  and  circum-^ 
fiances  of  it.  For  inflance :  would  it  not  have  been 
thought  highly  improbable,  that  men  (hould 
have  been  fo  much  more  capable  of  difcovering» 
even  to  certainty,  the  general  laws  of  matter, 
and  the  magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  than  the  occaiGons  and  cures 
of  diflempers,  and  many  other  things,  in  which 
human  life  ieems  fo  much  more  nearly  concerned^ 
than  in  aftronomy  ?  How  capricious  and  irregular 
a  way  of  information,  would  it  be  faid,  is  that 
of  invention^  by  means  of  which  nature  inftrufts 
us  in  matters  of  fcience,  and  in  many  things, 
upon  which  the  affairs  of  the  world  greatly  de- 
pend :  that  a  man  ihould,  by  this  faculty,  be 
made  acquainted  with  a  thing  in  an  inftant,  when 
perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  fomewhat  elfe,  which 
he  has  in  vain  been  fearching  after,  it  may  be, 
for  years.  So  likewife  the  imperfeftions  attend- 
ing the  only  method,  by  which  nature  enables 
and  dire(fls  us  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to 
each  other,  are  innumerable.  Language  is,  in 
its  very  nature,  inadequate,  ambiguous,  liable  to 
infinite  abufe,  even  from  negligence ;   and  fb 
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liable  to  it  from  defign,  that  every  man  can  de- 
ceive and  betray  by  it.  And,  to  mention  but 
one  inflance  more ;  that  brutes,  without  reaibn, 
(hould  a(ft,  in  many  refpedts,  v^ith  a  fagacity  and 
forefight  vaftly  greater  than  vrhat  men  have  in 
thofe  refpedls,  would  be  thought  impoflible.  Yet 
it  is  certain  they  do  adl  with  fuch  fuperior  fore- 
fight  :  whether  it  be  their  own  indeed  is  another 
queftion.  From  thefe  things,  it  is  highly  credi- 
ble beforehand,  that  upon  fuppofition  God  (hould 
afford  men  fome  additional  inflru(flion  by  revela- 
tion, it  would  be  with  circumftances,  in  man- 
ners, degrees  and  refpedts,  which  we  fhould  be 
apt  to  fancy  we  had  great  obje(flions  againfl  the 
credibility  of.  Nor  are  the  objedlions  againft  the 
fcripture,  nor  againfl  Chriflianity  in  general,  at 
all  more  or  greater,  than  the  analogy  of  nature 
would,  beforehand,  not  perhaps  give  ground  to 
cxpedl ;  for  this  analogy  may  not  be  fufHcient, 
in  fome  cafes,  to  ground  an  expectation  upon ; 
but  no  more  nor  greater,  than  analogy  would 
(how  it,  beforehand,  to  be  fuppofable  and  cre- 
dible, that  there  might  feem  to  lie  againfl  revela- 
tion. 

By  applying  thefe  general  obfervations  to  a 
particular  objedion,  it  will  be  more  diflindtly 
feen,  how  they  are  applicable  to  others  of  the 
like  kind ;  and  indeed  to  almofl  all  obje(flions 
againfl  Chriftianity,  as  diflinguifhed  from  objec- 
tions againfl  its  evidence.  It  appears  from  fcrip- 
ture, that,  as  it  was  not  unufual  in  the  apoflolic 
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age,  for  peribns,  upon  their  converfion  to  Chrif- 
tisinity,  to  be  endued  with  miraculous  gifts ;  fo, 
fome  of  thofe  perfons  exercifed  thefe  gifts  in  a 
ftrangely  irregular  and  diforderly  manner.  And 
this  is  made  an  obje<ftion  againfl  their  being  really 
miraculous.  Now  the  foregoing  obfervations 
quite  remove  this  objedtion,  how  coniGderable 
foever  it  may  appear  at  firft  fight.  For,  confidcr 
a  perfon  endued  with  any  of  thefe  gifts ;  for  in- 
Aance,  that  of  tongues :  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that 
he  had  the  fame  power  over  this  miraculous  gift, 
as  he  would  have  had  over  it,  had  it  been  the  eifeA 
of  habit,  of  ftudy  and  ufe,  as  it  ordinarily  is ;  or 
the  fame  power  over  it,  as  he  had  over  any  other 
natural  endowment.  Confequently,  he  would 
ufe  it  in  the  fame  manner  he  did  any  other; 
either  regularly  and  upon  proper  occafions  only^ 
or  irregularly  and  upon  improper  ones :  accord- 
ing to  his  fenfe  of  decency,  and  his  charafter  of 
prudence.  Where  then  is  the  objeftion  ?  Why, 
if  this  miraculous  power  was  indeed  given  to  the 
world,  to  propagate  Chriftianity  and  atteft  the 
truth  of  it,  we  might,  it  feems,  have  expedted, 
that  other  fort  of  peribns  (hould  have  been  chofen 
to  be  inverted  with  it ;  or  that  thefe  Ihould,  at 
the  fame  time,  have  been  endued  with  prudence ; 
or  that  they  fhould  have  been  continually  rc- 
ftrained  and  direfted  in  the  exercife  of  it ;  i.  e. 
that  God  fhould  have  miraculouily  interpofed, 
if  at  all,  in  a  different  manner  or  higher  degree. 
But  from  the  obfervations  made  above,  it  is  un- 
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deniably  evident,  that  we  are  not  judges  in  what 
degrees  and  manners  it  were  to  have  been  ex- 
pe<fted  he  (hould  miraculoufly  interpofe ;  upon 
fuppofition  of  his  doing  it  in  fome  degree  and 
manner.  Nor,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  provi- 
dence, are  fuperior  gifts  of  memory,  eloquence, 
knowledge,  and  other  talents  of  great  influence, 
conferred  only  on  perfons  of  prudence  and  de- 
cency, or  fuch  as  are  difpofed  to  make  the  pro- 
pereft  ufe  of  them.  Nor  is  the  inftrudion  and 
admonition  naturally  aflforded  us  for  the  con- 
duct of  life,  particularly  in  our  education,  com- 
monly given  in  a  manner  the  mofl  fuited  to  re- 
commend it ;  but  often  with  circumflances  apt 
to  prejudice  us  againfl  fuch  inftrudtion. 

One  might  go  on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  great 
refemblance  between  the  light  of  nature  and  of 
revelation,  in  feveral  other  refpefts.  Pradlical 
Chriftianity,  or  that  faith  and  behaviour  which 
renders  a  man  a  Chriflian,  is  a  plain  and  obvious 
thing;  like  the  common  rules  of  condudlwith  re- 
fpedl  to  our  ordinary  temporal  affairs.  The  more 
diftin<ft  and  particular  knowledge  of  thofe  things, 
the  ftudy  of  which  the  Apoftle  calls  going  on  unto 
perfeSlion^y  and  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  revela- 
tion, like  many  parts  of  natural  and  even  civil 
knowledge;  may  require  very  exadt  thought, 
and  careful  confideration.  The  hindrances  too, 
of  natural  and  of  fupernatural  light  and  know- 

*  Heb.  vi.  I. 
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ledge,  have  been  of  the  fame  kind.  And  as  it 
is  owned  the  whole  fcheme  of  fcripture  is  not 
yet  underftood ;  fo,  if  it  ever  comes  to  be  unr 
derftood,  before  the  refiitution  of  all  things^  ^  and 
without  miraculous  interpofitions,  it  muft  be  in 
the  fame  way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at ; 
by  the  continuance  and  progrefs  of  learning  and 
of  liberty,  and  by  particular  perfons  attending  to, 
comparing  and  purfuing,  intimations  fcattered  up 
and  down  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  difre- 
garded  by  the  generality  of  the  world.  For, 
this  is  the  way  in  which  all  improvements  are 
made ;  by  thoughtful  men  tracing  on  obfcure 
hints,  as  it  were,  dropped  us  by  nature  acci^ 
dentally,  or  which  feem  to  come  into  our  minds 
by  chance.  Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible,  that  a 
book,  which  has  been  fo  long  in  the  pofTeflion 
of  mankind,  (hould  contain  many  truths  as  yet 
undifcovered.  For  all  the  fame  phenomena, 
and  the  fame  faculties  of  invefligation,  from 
which  fuch  great  difcoveries  in  natural  know- 
ledge have  been  made  in  the  prefent  and  laft  age,^ 
were  equally  in  the  pofTeflion  of  mankind  feveral 
thoufand  years  before.  And  poflibly  it  might 
be  intended,  that  events,  as  they  come  to  pafs, 
fhould  open  and  afcertain  the  meaning  of  feveral 
parts  of  fcripture. 

It  may  be  objeded,  that  this  analogy  fails  ia 
a  material  refpedt ;  for,  that  natural  knowledge 
is  of  little  or  no  confequence.     But  I  have  been 

*  A£ls  iii.  21. 
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fpeaking  of  the  general  inflrudlion  which  nature 
does  or  does  not  afford  us.  And  befides,  fome 
parts  of  natural  knowledge,  in  the  more  common 
reftrained  fenfe  of  the  words,  are  of  the  greateft 
confequence  to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  life. 
But  fuppofe  the  analogy  did,  as  it  does  not,  fail 
in  this  refpeft ;  yet  it  might  be  abundantly  fup- 
plied,  from  the  whole  conflitution  and  courfe  of 
nature  :  which  (hows,  that  God  does  not  difpenfe 
his  gifts,  according  to  pur  notions  of  the  advan^ 
tage  and  confequence  they  would  be  of  to  us. 
And  this  in  general,  with  his  method  of  dif-^ 
penfing  knowledge  in  particular,  would  together 
make  out  an  analogy  full  to  the  point  before  us. 
But  it  may  be  objeded  flill  farther  and  more 
generally ;  "  the  fcripture  reprefents  the  world 
^  as  in  a  (late  of  ruin,  and  Chriflianity  as  an  ex- 

*  pedient  to  recover  it,  to  help  in  thefe  refpefts 

*  where  nature  fails;  in  particular,  to  fupply  the 
^  deficiencies  of  natural  light.  Is  it  credible 
'  then,  that  fo  many  ages  (hould  have  been  let 

*  pafs,  before  a  matter  of  fuch  a  fort,  of  fo  great 

*  and  fo  general  importance,  was  made  known 

*  to  piankind  ;  and  then,  that  it  fhould  be  made 
'  known  to  fb  fmall  a  part  of  them  ?    Is  it  con- 

*  ceivable,  that  this  fupply  fhould  be  fo  very 

*  deficient,  fhould  have  the  like  obfcurity  and 
^  doubtfulnefs,  be  liable  to  the  like  perverfions, 
'  in  fhort,  lie  open  to  all  the  like  objedions,  as 

*  the  light  of  nature  itfelf  ^  ?"  Without  deter- 

*  Chap.  VI. 
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mining  how  far  this  in  faA  is  fo,  I  anfwer;  it 
is  by  no  means  incredible,  that  it  might  be  fb,  if 
the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation  be  from  the 
fame  hand.  Men  are  naturally  liable  to  difeafes, 
for  which  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has  pro- 
vided natural  remedies ^  But  remedies  exifling 
in  nature,  have  been  unknown  to  mankind  for 
many  ages ;  are  known  but  to  few  now ;  pro- 
bably many  valuable  ones  are  not  known  yet. 
Great  has  been  and  is  the  obfcurity  and  diffi- 
culty, in  the  nature  and  application  of  them. 
Circumftances  feem  often  to  make  them  very 
improper,  where  they  are  abfolutely  neceflary. 
It  is  after  long  labour  and  ftudy,  and  many  un- 
fuccefsful  endeavours,  that  they  are  brought  to  be 
as  ufeful  as  they  are ;  after  high  contempt  and 
abfolute  rejedlion  of  the  moft  ufeful  we  have, 
and  after  difputes  and  doubts,  which  have  feem- 
ed  to  be  endlefs.  The  beft  remedies  too,  when 
unflcilfully,  much  more  if  difhoneflly,  applied, 
may  produce  new  difeafes :  what  will  be  the 
fuccefs  of  them,  is  often  doubtful :  for  many  dif- 
eafes, thefe  remedies  are  not  effedhial :  where 
they  are,  it  is  often  very  flowly  :  and  the  appli- 
cation of  them,  and  the  neceffary  regimen  ac- 
companying it,  is,  not  uncommonly,  fo  difagree- 
able,  that  fome  will  not  fubmit  to  them;  and 
fatisfy  themfelves  with  the  excufe,  that,  if  they 
would,  it  is  not  certain  whether  it  would  be  fuc- 

^  See  Chap.  v. 
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cefsful.  And  many  perfons,  who  labour  under 
difcafes,  for  which  there  arc  known  natural  re- 
medies, arc  not  fo  happy  as  to  be  always,  if  ever, 
in  the  way  of  them.  In  a  word,  the  remedies 
which  nature  has  provided  fordifeares,are  neither 
certain,  perfect,  nor  univerfal.  And  indeed  the 
fame  principles  of  arguing,  which  would  lead  us 
to  conclude  that  they  mufl  be  fo,  would  lead  us 
likewife  to  conclude  that  there  could  be  no  oc- 
cafion  for  them,  i.e.  that  there  could  be  no dif- 
cafes  at  alL  And  therefore,  our  experience  that 
there  are  difeafes,  fhows,  that  it  is  credible  be- 
forehand, upon  fuppofition  nature  has  provided 
remedies  for  them,  that  thefc  remedies  may  be, 
as  by  experience  we  find  they  are,  not  certain, 
nor  perfect,  nor  univerfal ;  becaufe  it  fhows,  that 
the  principles  upon  which  we  fhould  expecft  the 
contrary  are  fallacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  juft  confequence  from 
all  thefe  things  ?  Not  that  reafon  is  no  judge  of 
what  is  offered  to  us  as  being  of  divine  revela- 
tion. For,  this  would  be  to  infer,  that  we  are 
unable  to  judge  of  any  thing,  becaufe  we  are 
unable  to  judge  of  all  things.  Reafon  can,  and 
it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the  meaning,  but 
alfo  of  the  morality  and  the  evidence  of  revela- 
tion. Firfl,  It  is  the  province  of  reafon  to  judge 
of  the  morality  of  the  fcripture;  i.  e.  not  whether 
it  contains  things  different  from  what  we  fhould 
have  expecfted,  from  a  wife,  jufl, and  good  Being; 
for  objections  from  hence  have  been  now  ob- 
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viated :  but  whether  it  contains  things  plainly 
contradidlory  to  wifdom,  juftice,  or  goodnefs; 
to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  of  God. 
And  I  know  nothing  of  this  fort  objected  againft 
fcripture,  excepting  fuch  objections  as  are  formed 
upon  fuppofition^  that  the  conflitution  of  nature 
is  contradictory  to  wifdom,  juftice  or  goodnefs ; 
which  moft  certainly  it  is  not.  Indeed  there  are 
fome  particularprecepts  in  fcripturc,  given  to  par- 
ticular perfons,  requiring  adtions,  which  would 
be  immoral  and  vicious,  were  it  not  for  fuch  pre- 
cepts. But  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  all  thefe  are  of 
fuch  a  kind,  as  that  the  precept  changes  the 
whole  nature  of  the  cafe  and  of  the  action  ;  and 
both  conftitutes  and  (hows  that  not  to  be  unjuft 
or  immoral,  which,  prior  to  the  precept,  muft 
have  appeared  and  really  have  been  fo :  which 
may  well  be,  fince  none  of  thefe  precepts  are  con- 
trary to  immutable  morality.  If  it  were  com- 
manded to  cultivate  the  principles,  and  aCt  from 
the  fpirit  of  treachery,  ingratitude,  cruelty  ;  the 
command  would  not  alter  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
or  of  the  action,  in  any  of  thefe  inftances.  But 
it  is  quite  otherwife  in  precepts,  which  require 
only  the  doing  an  external  adtion ;  for  inftance^ 
taking  away  the  property  or  life  of  any.  For 
men  have  no  right  to  either  life  or  property^  but 
what  arifes  folely  from  the  grant  of  God :  when 
this  grant  is  revoked,  they  ceafe  to  have  any 
right  at  all  in  either :  and  when  this  revocation 
is  made  known,  as  furely  it  is  poflible  it  may  be. 
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it  muil  ceafe  to  be  unjufl  to  deprive  them  of 
either.  And  though  a  courfe  of  external  ads, 
which,  without  command,  would  be  immoral, 
mud  make  an  immoral  habit ;  yet,  a  few  detach- 
ed commands  have  no  fuch  natural  tendency.  I 
thought  proper  to  fay  thus  much  of  the  few 
fcripture  precepts  requiring,  not  vicious  actions, 
l)ut  actions  which  would  have  been  vicious  but 
for  fuch  precepts;  becaufe  they  are  fometime$ 
weakly  urged  as  immoral,  and  great  weight  is 
laid  upon  objedtions  drawn  from  them.  But  to 
me  there  feems  no  difficulty  at  all  in  thefe  pre- 
cepts, but  what  arifes  from  their  being  offences, 
i.  e.  from  their  being  liable  to  be  perverted,as 
indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  defigning  men,  to 
fcrve  the  moft  horrid  purpofes,  and,  perhaps,  to 
miflead  the  weak  and  enthufiaftic.  And  objec- 
tions from  this  head  are  not  objeAions  againft 
revelation,  but  againfl  the  whole  notion  of  reli- 
gion, as  a  trial,  and  againfl  the  general  conflitu- 
tion  of  nature.  Secondly,  Reafon  is  able  to 
judge,  and  mufl  judge,  of  the  evidence  of  revela- 
tion, and  of  the  objections  urged  againfl  that 
evidence ;  which  (hall  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  fol- 
lowing chapter^. 

But  the  confequence  of  the  foregoing  obferv- 
ations  is,  that  the  queflion  upon  which  the  truth 
of  Chriflianity  depends,  is  fcarce  at  all,  what 
objections  there  are  againfl  its  fcheme,  fince  there 

*  Chap.  VII. 
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are  none  againft  the  morality  of  it ;  but  what 
objediions  there  are  againfi  its  evidence  :  or,  what 
proof  there  remains  of  it,  after  due  allowances  made 
for  the  objeSions  againfi  that  proof:  becauie  it 
has  been  ftiown,  that  the  objeSiions  againfi  Chrif 
tianity,  as  dijlinguijhed  from  objeSlions  againfi  its 
evidence,  are  frivolous.  For  furely  very  little 
weight,  if  any  at  all,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  way  of 
arguing  and  objedting,  which,  when  applied  to 
the  general  conflitution  of  nature,  experience 
ihows  not  to  be  conclufive ;  and  fuch,  I  think, 
is  the  whole  way  of  objedting  treated  of  through- 
out this  chapter.  It  is  refolvable  into  principles, 
and  goes  upon  fuppofitions,  which  miflead  us 
to  think,  that  the  Author  of  nature  would  not 
adt,  as  we  experience  he  does ;  or  would  a£t,  in 
fuch  and  fuch  cafes,  as  we  experience  he  does 
not,  in  like  cafes.  But  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
this  way  of  objecfting,  will  appear  yet  more  evi- 
dently from  hence,  that  the  chief  things  thus 
objeded  againfi,  are  juftified,  as  (hall  be  farther 
fhown  ^,  by  diflindt,  particular,  and  full  analogies^ 
in  the  conflitution  and  courfe  of  nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  as  frivolous 
as  objeftions  of  the  foregoing  fort  againfi  revela- 
tion are,  yet  when  a  fuppofed  revelation  is  more 
confiflent  with  itfelf,  and  has  a  more  general 
and  uniform  tendency  to  promote  virtue,  than, 
all  circumflances  confidered,  could  have  been 


*  Chap.  V.  VI.  and  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  chapter. 
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expected  from  enthufiafm  and  political  views ; 
this  is  a  prcfumptivc  proof  of  its  not  proceeding 
from  them^  and  fo  of  its  truth  :  becaufe  we  are 
competent  judges^  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  enthufiafm  and  political  views. 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Chrijiianity y  confidered  as  a  Scheme  or  Conjii^ 
tution^  imperfeSlly  comprehended. 

HE  analogy  of  nature,  as  hath  been 
now  fhown^,  renders  it  highly  cre- 
dible beforehand,  that  a  revelation 
fuppofed  to  be  true,  mufl  contain 
many  things  very  different  from  what  we  fhould 
have  expe^ed,  and  fuch  as  appear  open  to  great 
objedtions :  and  that  this  obfervation,  in  good 
meafure,  takes  off  the  force  of  thofe  objedtions 
afterwards,  or  rather  ought  to  preclude  them. 
But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  this  is  a  very  par- 
tial anfwer  to  fuch  objedtions,  or  a  very  unfatif- 
fadtory  way  of  obviating  them ;  as  not  at  all 
fhowing,  that  the  things  objedted  againfl,  can  be 
wife,  jufl,  and  good,  much  lefs,  that  it  is  credi- 
ble they  are  fo.     It  will  therefore  be  proper  to 

^  In  the  foregoing  chapter. 
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fhow  this  diflindtly ;  by  applying  to  thefe  ob- 
jections againfl  the  wifdom,  juflice,  and  good- 
nefs  of  Chriflianity,  the  anfwer  above  ^  given  to 
the  like  objections  againft  the  conflitution  of 
nature :  before  we  confider  the  particular  ana- 
logies in  the  latter,  to  the  particular  things  ob- 
jected againft  in  the  former.  Now  that  which 
affords  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  objedions  againft 
the  wifdom^  juflice,  and  goodnefs  of  the  confti- 
tution  of  nature,  is  its  being  a  conftitution,  a 
iyftem  or  fcheme,  imperfeCtly  comprehended ; 
a  fcheme  in  which  means  are  made  ufe  of  to 
accomplifh  ends;  and  which  is  carried  on  by 
general  laws.  For  from  thefe  things  it  has  been 
proved,  not  only  to  be  poffible,  but  alfo  to  be 
credible,  that  what  is  objected  againft,  may  be 
confiftent  with  wifdom,  juflice,  and  goodnefs, 
nay,  may  be  inftances  of  them ;  and  even  that 
the  conftitution  and  government  of  nature,  may 
be  perfect  in  the  higheft  poflible  degree.  If 
Chriftianity  then  be  a  fcheme,  and  of  the  like 
kind,  it  is  evident,  the  like  objections  againft  it 
muft  admit  of  the  like  anfwer.     And, 

L  Chriftianity  is  a  fcheme,  quite  beyond  our 
comprehenfion.  The  moral  government  of  God 
is  exercifed,  by  gradually  conducting  things  fb 
in  the  courfe  of  his  providence,  that  every  one, 
at  length  and  upon  the  whole,  fhall  receive  ac- 
cording to  his  deferts ;    and  neither  fraud  nor 

^  Part  II.  Chap,  vii :  to  which  this  all  along  refers. 
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violence,  but  truth  and  right,  fhall  finally  prevail. 
Chriftianity  is  a  particular  fcheme  under  this 
general  plan  of  providence,  and  a  part  of  it,  con- 
ducive to  its  completion,  with  regard  to  man- 
kind :  confiding  itfelf  alfo  of  various  parts,  and 
a  myfterious  economy,  which  has  been  carrying 
on  from  the  time  the  world  came  into  its  prefent 
wretched  ftate,  and  is  ftill  carrying  on,  for  its  re- 
covery, by  a  divine  perfon,  the  Mefliah ;  who  is 
to  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that 
are  fcattered  abroad^ y  and  eflablifh  an  everlajiing 
kingdom^  wherein  dwelleth  righteoufnefs^ .  And  in 
order  to  it;  after  various  manifeftations  of  things, 
relating  to  this  great  and  general  fcheme  of  Pro- 
vidence, through  a  fucceflion  of  many  ages :  (for 
the  Spirit  of  Chrtji  which  was  in  the  prophets y  tef 
tified  beforehand  his  fufferingSy  and  the  glory  that 
Jhould  follow .  Unto  whom  it  was  revealed^  that 
not  unto  themfehesy  but  unto  us  they  did  minijier 
the  things  which  are  now  reported  unto  us  by  them 
that  have  preached  the  gofpel ;  which  things  the 
angels  defre  to  look  into^:)  after  various  difpenfa- 
tions,  looking  forward,  and  preparatory,  to  this 
final  falvation  :  in  the  fulnefs  of  timcy  when  in- 
finite Wifdom  thought  fit ;  He,  being  in  the  form 
of  Gody  made  himfelfofno  reputation y  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  fervanty  and  was  made  in  the 
likenefs  of  men :  and  being  found  in  fajhion  as  a 
many  he  humbled  himfelf  and  became  obedient  to 

*  John  xi.  52.         ^  2  Pet.  Hi.  13.         *  i  Pet.  i.  11,  I2. 
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deaths  even  the  death  of  the  crofs :  wherefore  God 
alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him ^  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name :  that  at  the  name  of 
Jefus  every  knee  Jhould  boWy  of  things  in  heaven^ 
and  things  in  the  earthy  and  things  under  the  earth  ; 
and  that  every  tongue  Jhould  confefs^  that  Jefus 
Chrif  is  Lord^  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father^. 
Parts  like  wife  of  this  economy,  are  the  miracu- 
lous miffion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the  ordinary 
affiftances  of  it  given  to  good  men ;  the  inviii- 
ble  government  which  Chrift  at  prefent  cxcr- 
cifes  over  his  church ;  that  which  he  himfelf 
refers  to  in  thefe  words.  In  my  Father^ s  houfe  are 
many  manfons  :  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you*  ; 
and  his  future  return  to  judge  the  world  in  right-- 
eoufnefsy  and  completely  re-eftablifti  the  king-* 
dom  of  God.  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  ; 
but  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son: 
that  all  men  Jhould  honour  the  Sony  even  as  they 
honour  the  Father^.  All  power  is  given  unto  him 
in  heaven  and  in  earth^.  And  he  muji  reign ^  till 
he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet.  Then  com-^ 
eth  the  endy  when  he  Jhall  have  delivered  up  the 
kingdom  to  Gody  even  the  Father ;  when  he  Jhall 
have  put  down  all  rulcy  and  all  authority  and 
power.  And  when  all  things  Jhall  befubdued  unto 
himy  then  Jhall  the  Son  alfo  himfelf  befubjeSi  unto 
him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may 
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be  all  in  all^.  Now  little,  furely,  need  be  faid 
to  (how,  that  this  fyftem,  or  fcheme  of  things, 
is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The 
fcripturc  expreflly  aflerts  it  to  be  fo.  And  in- 
deed one  cannot  read  a  paflage  relating  to  this 
great  myjiery  of  godlinefs^ ^  but  what  immediately 
runs  up  into  fomething  which  fhows  us  our 
ignorance  in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  (hows 
us  our  ignorance  in  the  conftitution  of  nature. 
And  whoever  will  ferioufly  confider  that  part 
of  the  Chriflian  fcheme  which  is  revealed  in 
fcripture,  will  find  fo  much  more  unrevealed,  as 
will  convince  him,  that,  to  all  the  purpofes  of 
judging  and  objecfting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as 
of  the  conflitution  of  nature.  Our  ignorance, 
therefore,  is  as  much  an  anfwer  to  our  objeftions 
againfl  the  perfeftion  of  one,  as  againft  the  per- 
fection of  the  other  ^. 

IL  It  is  obvious  too,  that  in  the  Chriftian  dif- 
penfation,  as  much  as  in  the  natural  fcheme  of 
things,  means  are  made  ufe  of  to  accomplifli 
ends.  And  the  obfervation  of  this  furniflies  us 
with  the  fame  anfwer,  to  objections  againft  the 
perfection  of  Chriftianity,  as  to  objections,  of 
the  like  kind,  againft  the  conftitution  of  nature. 
It  ftiows  the  credibility,  that  the  things  objeCted 
againft,  how  foolijh^  foever  they  appear  to  men, 
may  be  the  very  beft  means  of  accompliftiing  the 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  25 — 28.         «  I  Tim.  iii.  i6. 
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very  beft  ends.  And  that  their  appearingyZw/- 
ijhnefs  is  no  prefumption  againft  this,  in  a  fcheme 
fo  greatly  beyond  our  comprehcnfion*.     But, 

III.  The  credibility,  that  the  Chriftian  dif- 
penfation  may  have  been,  all  along,  carried  on 
by  general  laws*,  no  lefs  than  the  courfe  of 
nature,  may  require  to  be  more  diftindly  made 
out.  Confider  then,  upon  vvrhat  ground  it  is  we 
fay,  that  the  whole  common  courfe  of  nature 
is  carried  on  according  to  general  fbre-ordained 
laws.  We  know  indeed  feveral  of  the  general 
laws  of  matter ;  and  a  great  part  of  the  natural 
behaviour  of  living  agents  is  reducible  to  general 
laws.  But  we  know  in  a  manner  nothing,  by 
what  laws,  ftorms  and  tempefls,  earthquakes, 
famine,  pedilence,  become  the  inflruments  of 
deflrudtion  to  mankind.  And  the  laws  by  which 
perfons,  born  into  the  world  at  fuch  a  time  and 
place,  are  of  fuch  capacities,  geniufes,  tempers ; 
the  laws  by  which  thoughts  come  into  our  mind, 
in  a  multitude  of  cafes ;  and  innumerable  things 
happen,  upon  which  the  affairs  and  the  flate  of 
the  world  depend ;  thefe  laws  are  fo  wholly  un- 
known to  us,  that  we  call  the  events  which  come 
to  pafs  by  them,  accidental :  though  all  reafbn- 
able  men  know  certainly,  that  there  cannot,  in 
reality,  be  any  fuch  thing  as  chance ;  and  con- 
clude, that  the  things  which  have  this  appear- 
ance, are   the  refult  of  general  laws,  and  are 
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rcfolvable  into  them.  It  is,  then,  but  an  ex- 
ceeding little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  re- 
fpedts,  that  we  can  trace  up  the  natural  courfe  of 
things  before  us,  to  general  laws.  And  it  is  only 
from  analogy,  that  we  conclude  the  whole  of  it 
to  be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them  ;  only 
from  our  feeing  that  part  is  fo.  It  is  from  our 
finding,  that  the  courfe  of  nature,  in  fome  re- 
ipedts  and  fo  far,  goes  on  by  general  laws,  that 
we  conclude  this  of  the  whole.  And  if  that  be 
a  juft  ground  for  fuch  a  conclufion,  it  is  a  jufl 
ground  alfo,  if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend, 
to  render  it  fuppofable  and  credible,  which  is 
fufficient  for  anfwering  objedlions,  that  God*s 
miraculous  interpofitions  may  have  been,  all 
along  in  like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wifdom. 
Thus,  that  miraculous  powers  fhould  be  exerted, 
at  fuch  times,  upon  fuch  occafions,  in  fuch  de- 
grees and  manners,  and  with  regard  to  fuch  per- 
fons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  affairs  of  the 

* 

world,  being  permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural 
courfe  fo  far,  (hould,  jufl  at  fuch  a  point,  have  a 
new  diredlion  given  them  by  miraculous  inter- 
pofitions ;  that  thefe  interpofitions  (hould  be 
exadlly  in  fuch  degrees  and  refpedls  only :  all 
this  may  have  been  by  general  laws,  unknown 
indeed  to  us ;  but  no  more  unknown,  than  the 
laws  from  whence  it  is,  that  fome  die  as  foon  as 
they  are  born,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old 
age ;  that  one  man  is  fo  fuperior  to  another  in 
underflanding ;  with  innumerable  more  things : 
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which,  as  was  before  obferved,  wc  cannot  reduce 
to  any  laws  or  rules  at  all,  though  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  they  are  as  much  reducible  to  general 
ones,  as  gravitation.  Now,  if  the  revealed  dif- 
penfations  of  Providence,  and  miraculous  inter- 
pofitions,  be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as  God's 
ordinary  government  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
made  known  by  reafon  and  experience ;  there  is 
no  more  reafon  to  expedt,  that  every  exigence, 
as  it  arifes,  fhould  be  provided  for  by  thefe 
general  laws  of  miraculous  interpofitions,  than 
that  every  exigence  in  nature  fhould,  by  the 
general  laws  of  nature.  Yet  there  might  be  wife 
and  good  reafons,  that  miraculous  interpofitions 
{hould  be  by  general  laws ;  and  that  thefe  laws 
fhould  not  be  broken  in  upon,  or  deviated  from^ 
by  other  miracles. 

Upon  the  whole  then;  the  appearance  of 
deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  nature,  is  owing 
to  its  being  a  fcheme,  but  in  part  made  known, 
and  of  fuch  a  certain  particular  kind  in  other 
refpedls.  Now  we  fee  no  more  reafon,  why  the 
frame  and  courfe  of  nature  fhould  be  fuch  a 
fcheme,  than  why  Chriftianity  (hould.  And  that 
the  former  is  fuch  a  fcheme,  renders  it  credible 
that  the  latter,  upon  fuppofition  of  its  truth,  may 
be  fo  too.  And  as  it  is  manifeft,  that  Chrif- 
tianity is  a  fcheme  revealed  but  in  part,  and  a 
fcheme  in  which  means  are  made  ufe  of  to  accom- 
plifh  ends,  like  to  that  of  nature ;  fo  the  credibi- 
lity, that  it  may  have  been  all  along  carried  on  by 
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general  laws,  no  lefs  than  the  courfe  of  nature, 
has  been  diftinftly  proved.  And  from  all  this, 
it  is  beforehand  credible  that  there  might,  I 
think  probable  that  there  would,  be  the  like 
appearance  of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in 
Chriftianity,  as  in  nature ;  i.  e.  that  Chriftianity 
would  be  liable  to  the  like  objections,  as  the 
frame  of  nature.  And  thefe  objections  are  anf- 
wered,  by  the  obfervation  of  thofe  things  in 
Chriftianity ;  as  the  like  objections  againft  the 
frame  of  nature  are  anfwered,  by  the  like  obferv- 
ations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 

The  objections  againft  Chriftianity,  confidered 
as  a  matter  of  faCt^,  having,  in  general,  been 
obviated  in  the  preceding  chapter;  and  the  fame, 
confidered  as  made  againft  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  it,  having  been  obviated  in  this :  the 
next  thing,  according  to  the  method  propofed, 
is  to  fliow,  that  the  principal  objections,  in  par- 
ticular, againft  Chriftianity,  may  be  anfwered, 
by  particular  and  full  analogies  in  nature.  And 
as  one  of  them  is  made  againft  the  whole  fcheme 
of  it  together,  as  juft  now  defcribed,  I  choofe  to 
confider  it  here,  rather  than  in  a  diftinCt  chap- 
ter by  itfelf  The  thing  objeCted  againft  this 
fcheme  of  the  gofpel  is,  **  that  it  feems  to  fup- 
"  pofe,  God  was  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  a 
"  long  feries  of  intricate  means,  in  order  to  ac- 
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**  complifh  his  ends ;  the  recovery  and  falvation 
•*  of  the  world  :  in  like  fort  as  man,  for  want  of 
underflanding   or  power,  not  being  able  to 
come  at  their  ends  diredly,  are  forced  to  go 
round  about  ways,  and  make  ufc  of  many  per- 
**  plexed  contrivances  to  arrive  at  them."    Now 
every  thing  which  we  fee,  (hows  the  folly  of 
this,  confidered  as  an  objection  againft  the  truth 
of  Cbriftianity.     For,  according  to  our  manner 
of  conception,  God  makes  ufe  of  a  variety  of 
means,  what  we  often  think  tedious  ones,  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  providence,  for  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  all  his  ends.     Indeed  it  is  certain,  there 
is  fomewhat  in  this  matter  quite  beyond  our 
comprehenfion :  but  the  myftery  is  as  great  in 
nature  as  in  Cbriftianity.     We  know  what  we 
ourfelves  aim  at,  as  final  ends ;  and  what  courfes 
we  take,  merely  as  means  conducing  to  thofe 
ends.    But  we  are  greatly  ignorant  how  far  things 
are  confidered  by  the  Author  of  nature,  under 
the  fingle  notion  of  means  and  ends ;  fb  as  that 
it  may  be  faid,  this  is  merely  an  end,  and  that 
merely  means,  in  his   regard.      And  whether 
there  be  not  fome  peculiar  abfurdity  in  our  very 
manner  of  conception  concerning  this  matter, 
fomewhat  contradictory  arifing  from  our  ex- 
tremely imperfedt  views  of  things,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay.     However,  thus  much  is  manifeft, 
that  the  whole  natural  world  and  government  of 
it  is  a  fcheme  or  iyftem,  not  a  fixed  but  a  pro- 
greflive  one ;  a  fcheme  in  which  the  operation 
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of  various  means  takes  up  a  great  length  of  time, 
before  the  ends  they  tend  to  can  be  attained. 
The  change  of  feafons,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  very  hiftory  of  a  flower,  is  an 
inftance  of  this :  and  fo  is  human  life.  Thus 
vegetable  bodies,  and  thofe  of  animals,  though 
poflibly  formed  at  once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees 
to  a  mature  ftate.  And  thus  rational  agents, 
who  animate  thefe  latter  bodies,  are  naturally 
directed  to  form,  each  his  own  manners  and  cha- 
radler,  by  the  gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and 
experience,  and  by  a  long  courfe  of  aftion.  Our 
exiflence  is  not  only  fucceffive,  as  it  muft  be  of 
neceffity ;  but  one  ftate  of  our  life  and  being  is 
appointed  by  God  to  be  a  preparation  for  another, 
and  that  to  be  the  means  of  attaining  to  another 
fucceeding  one  :  infancy  to  childhood  ;  child- 
hood to  youth ;  youth  to  mature  age.  Men  are 
impatient  and  for  precipitating  things  ;  but  the 
Author  of  nature  appears  deliberate  throughout 
his  operations,  accomplishing  his  natural  ends  by 
flow  fucceflive  fteps.  And  there  is  a  plan  of 
things  beforehand  laid  out,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  requires  various  fyftems  of  means, 
as  well  as  length  of  time,  in  order  to  the  carry- 
ing on  its  feveral  parts  into  execution.  Thus, 
in  the  daily  courfe  of  natural  providence,  God 
operates  in  the  very  fame  manner  as  in  the  dif- 
penfation  of  Chriflianity ;  making  one  thing  fub- 
fcrvient  to  another,  this  to  fomewhat  farther, 
and  fo  on  through  a  progreflive  feries  of  means. 
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which  extend,  both  backward  and  forward,  be- 
yond our  utmoft  view.  Of  this  manner  of  opera- 
tion, every  thing  which  we  fee  in  the  courfe  of 
nature,  is  as  much  an  inftance,  as  any  part  of  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation. 


CHAP,  V. 

Of  the  particular  Syjlem  of  Chrijlianity  ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Mediator^  and  the  Redemption  of 
the  World  by  him. 

HERE  is  not,  I  think,  any  thing  re- 
lating to  Chriftianity,  whi^h  has 
been  more  objedted  again  ft,  than  the 
mediation  of  Chrift,  in  feme  or  other 
of  its  parts.  Yet,  upon  thorough  confideration, 
there  feems  nothing  lefs  juftly  liable  to  it.  For, 
I.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all 
imagined  prefumption  againft  the  general  notion 
of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man^.  For,  we 
find  all  living  creatures  are  brought  into  the 
world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is  preferved,  by 
the  inftrumentality  of  others :  and  every  fatisfac- 
tion  of  it,  fome  way  or  other,  is  beftowed  by  the 
like  means.  So  that  the  vifible  government 
which  God  exercifes  over  the  world,  is  by  the 
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inftrumentality  and  mediation  of  others.  And 
how  far  his  invifible  government  be  or  be  not  fo, 
it  is  impoflible  to  determine  at  all  by  reafon. 
And  the  fuppofition,  that  part  of  it  is  fo,  appears, 
to  fay  the  leaft,  altogether  as  credible  as  the 
contrary.  There  is  then  no  fort  of  objection, 
from  the  light  of  nature,  againft  the  general  no- 
tion of  a  mediator  between  God  and  man,  con- 
fidered  as  a  dodtrine  of  Chridianity,  or  as  an 
appointment  in  this  difpenfation  :  fince  we  find 
by  experience,  that  God  does  appoint  mediators 
to  be  the  inftruments  of  good  and  evil  to  us ; 
the  inflruments  of  his  juftice  and  his  mercy. 
And  the  objedtion  here  referred  to,  is  urged  not 
againft  mediation  in  that  high,  eminent,  and 
peculiar  fenfe,  in  which  Chrift  is  our  Mediator ; 
but  abfolutely  againd  the  whole  notion  itfelf  of 
a  mediator  at  all. 

11.  As  it  is  fuppofed,  fb  it  is  here  to  be  dif- 
tindlly  mentioned,  that  the  world  is  under  the 
proper  moral  government  of  God,  or  in  a  ftate 
of  religion,  before  we  can  enter  into  confidera- 
tion  of  the  revealed  dodtrine,  concerning  the 
redemption  of  it  by  Chrift.  Now  the  divine 
moral  government  which  religion  teaches  us, 
implies,  that  the  confequence  of  vice  fhall  be 
mifery,  in  fome  future  ftate,  by  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  That  fuch  confequent  pun- 
ifhment  fhall  take  effedt  by  his  appointment, 
is  neceflarily  implied.  But,  as  it  is  not  in  any 
fort  to  be  fuppofed,  that  we  are  made  acquainted 
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with  all  the  ends  or  reafons  for  which  it  is  fit 
future  puni(hments  (hould  be  inflidted,  or  why 
God  has  appointed  fuch  and  fuch  confequent 
mifery  fhould  follow  vice ;  and  as  we  are  alto- 
gether in  the  dark,  how  or  in  what  manner  it 
ihall  follow,  by  what  immediate  occafions,  or  by 
the  indrumentality  of  what  means ;  there  is  no 
abfurdity  in  fuppofing,  it  may  follow  in  a  way 
analogous  to  that  in  which  many  miferies  fol- 
low fuch  and  fuch  courfes  of  adtion  at  prefent^ 
poverty,  ficknefs,  infamy,  untimely  death  by  dif- 
eafes,  death  from  the  hands  of  civil  jufticc.  There 
is  no  abfurdity  in  fuppofing  future  punifhment 
may  follow  wickednefs,  of  courfe,  as  we  ipeak, 
or  in  the  way  of  natural  confequence,  froni  God's 
original  conftitution  of  the  world,  from  the  na- 
ture he  has  given  us,  and  from  the  condition  in 
which  he  places  us ;  or,  in  a  like  manner,  as  a 
perfon  rafhly  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way 
of  natural  confequence,  falls  down;  in  the  way 
of  natural  confequence,  breaks  his  limbs,  fuppofe ; 
in  the  way  of  natural  confequence  of  this,  with- 
out help,  periflies. 

Some  good  men  may  perhaps  be  ofifended 
with  hearing  it  fpoken  of  as  a  fuppofable  thing, 
that  the  future  punifhments  of  wickednefs  may 
be  in  the  way  of  natural  confequence  ;  as  if  this 
were  taking  the  execution  of  juftice  out  of  the 
hands  of  God,  and  giving  it  to  nature.  But 
they  (hould  remember,  that  when  things  come 
to  pafs  according  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  this 
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does  not  hinder  them  from  being  his  doing,  who 
is  the  God  of  nature  :  and  that  the  fcripture  af- 
cribes  thofe  punifliments  to  divine  juftice,  which 
are  known  to  be  natural;  and  which  mufl  be 
called  fo,  when  diftinguifhed  from  God's  work- 
ing in  a  miraculous  manner.  But  after  all,  this 
fuppofition,  or  rather  this  way  of  fpeaking,  is 
here  made  ufe  of  only  by  way  of  illudration  of 
the  fubjedt  before  us.  For,  fince  it  muft  be  ad- 
mitted, that  the  future  punishment  of  wicked- 
nefs  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  appointment, 
but  of  reafon,  equity,  and  juftice ;  it  comes,  for 
aught  I  fee,  to  the  fame  thing,  whether  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  inflidted  in  a  way  analogous  to 
that  in  which  the  temporal  puniQiments  of  vice 
and  folly  are  inflidted,  or  in  any  other  way. 
And  were  there  any  difference,  it  is  juft,  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  to  make  this  fuppofition,  plainly 
not  an  incredible  one ;  that  the  future  punifli- 
ment  may  iFoUow  wickednefs,  in  the  way  of  na- 
tural confequence,  or  according  to  fome  general 
laws  of  government  already  eftablifhed  in  the 
univerfe. 

III.  Upon  this  fuppofition,  or  even  without  it, 
we  may  obferve  fomewhat,  much  to  the  prefent 
purpofe,  in  the  conftitution  of  nature  or  ap- 
pointments of  Providence;  the  provifion  which 
is  made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  confequences 
of  men's  adtions  fhould  not  always  actually  fol- 
low :  or  that  fuch  bad  confequences,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  fettled  courfe  of  things,  would  inevit- 
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ably  have  followed  if  not  prevented,  (hould,  in 
certain  degrees,  be  prevented.  We  are  apt  pre- 
fumptuoufly  to  imagine,  that  the  world  might 
have  been  fo  conftituted,  as  that  there  would  not 
have  been  any  fuch  thing  as  mifery  or  evil.  On 
the  contrary  we  find  the  Author  of  nature  per- 
mits it :  but  then  he  has  provided  reliefs,  and, 
in  many  cafes,  perfedt  remedies  for  it,  after  fome 
pains  and  difficulties ;  reliefs  and  remedies  even 
for  that  evil  which  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  mif- 
condudt,  and  which,  in  the  courfe  of  nature, 
would  have  continued,  and  ended  in  our  det- 
trudtion,  but  for  fuch  remedies.  And  this  is 
an  inftance  both  of  feverity  and  of  indulgence, 
in  the  conftitution  of  nature.  Thus  all  the 
bad  confequences,  now  mentioned,  of  a  man's 
trifling  upon  a  precipice,  might  be  prevented. 
And  though  all  were  not,  yet  fome  of  them 
might,  by  proper  interpofition,  if  not  rejected ; 
by  another's  coming  to  the  ra(h  man's  relief, 
with  his  own  laying  hold  on  that  relief,  in  fuch 
fort  as  the  cafe  required.  Perfons  may  do  a 
great  deal  themfelves  towards  preventing  the  bad 
confequences  of  their  follies  :  and  mogs  may  be 
done  by  themfelves,  together  with  the  affiftance 
of  others  their  fellow-creatures ;  which  affiftance 
nature  requires  and  prompts  us  to.  This  is  the 
general  conftitution  of  the  world.  Now  fup- 
pofe  it  had  been  fo  conftituted,  that  after  fuch 
adlions  were  done,  as  were  forefeen  naturally  to 
draw  after  them  mifery  to  the  doer,  it  ffiould 
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have  been  no  more  in  human  power  to  have  pre- 
vented that  naturally  confequent  mifery  in  any 
inftance,  than  it  is  in  all ;  no  one  can  fay,  whe- 
ther fuch  a  more  fevere  conftitution  of  things 
might  not  yet  have  been  really  good.  But  that, 
on  the  contrary,  provifion  is  made  by  nature, 
that  we  may  and  do,  to  fo  great  degree,  prevent 
the  bad  natural  eifedts  of  our  follies ;  this  may 
be  called  mercy  or  compaflion  in  the  original 
conflitution  of  the  world :  compaflion,  as  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  goodnefs  in  general.  And,  the 
whole  known  conftitution  and  courfe  of  things 
affording  us  inftances  of  fuch  compaflion,  it  would 
be  according  to  the  analogy  of  nature  to  hope, 
that,  however  ruinous  the  natural  confequences 
of  vice  might  be,  from  the  general  laws  of  God*s 
government  over  the  univerfe;  yet  provifion 
might  be  made,  poffibly  might  have  been  origi- 
nally made,  for  preventing  thofe  ruinous  confe- 
quences from  inevitably  following :  at  leaft  from 
following  univerfally  and  in  all  cafes. 

Many,  I  am  fenfible,  will  wonder  at  finding  this 
made  a  queftion,  or  fpoken  of  as  in  any  degree 
doubtful.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  fo  far 
from  having  that  awful  fenfe  of  things,  which 
the  prefent  ftate  of  vice  and  mifery  and  darknefs 
feems  to  make  but  reafonable,  that  they  have 
fcarce  any  apprehenfion  or  thought  at  all  about 
this  matter,  any  way :  and  fome  ferious  perfons 
may  have  fpoken  unadvifedly  concerning  it.  But 
let  us  obferve,  what  we  experience  to  be,  and 
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what,  from  the  very  conftitution  of  nature,  can- 
not but  be,  the  confequences  of  irregular  and 
diforderly  behaviour;  even  of  fuch  rafhnefs, 
wilfulnefs,  negledls,  as  we  fcarce  call  vicious. 
Now  it  is  natural  to  apprehend,  that  the  bad 
confequences  of  irregularity  will  be  greater,  in 
proportion  as  the  irregularity  is  fo.  And  there 
is  no  comparifon  between  thefe  irregularities,  and 
the  greater  inftances  of  vice,  or  a  diflblute  pro- 
fligate difregard  to  all  religion ;  if  there  be  any 
thing  at  all  in  religion.  For  confider  what  it 
is  for  creatures,  moral  agents,  prefumptuoufly 
to  introduce  that  confuflon  and  mifery  into  the 
kingdom  of  God,  which  mankind  have  in  fa<% 
introduced  ;  to  blafpheme  the  fovereign  Lord  of 
all ;  to  contemn  his  authority ;  to  be  injurious, 
to  the  degree  they  are,,  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
the  creatures  of  God.  Add  that  the  eflfcds  of 
vice  in  the  prefent  world,  are  often  extreme 
mifery,  irretrievable  ruin,  and  even  death.  And 
upon  putting  all  this  together,  it  will  appear,  that 
as  no  one  can  fay,  in  what  degree  fatal  the  un- 
prevented  confequences  of  vice  may  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  rule  of  divine  government ;  fo 
it  is  by  no  means  intuitively  certain,  how  far  thefe 
confequences  could,  poflibly  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  be  prevented,  confidently,  with  the  eter- 
nal rule  of  right,  or  with  what  is,  in  fad,  the 
moral  conftitution  of  nature.  However,  there 
would  be  large  ground  to  hope,  that  the  uni- 
verfal  government  was  not  fo  fevqrely  ftrid,  but 
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that  there  was  room  for  pardon,  or  for  having 
thofe  penal  confequences  prevented.     Yet, 

IV.  There feems  no  probability,  that  anything 
we  could  do,  would  alone  and  of  itfelf  prevent 
them ;  prevent  their  following  or  being  inflidted. 
But  one  would  think,  at  leaft,  it  were  impofli- 
ble  that  the  contrary  (hould  be  thought  certain. 
For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
the  cafe.  We  are  not  informed  of  all  the  rea- 
fons,  which  render  it  fit  that  future  punifliments 
fhould  be  inflidted  ;  and  therefore  cannot  know, 
whether  any  thing  we  could  do,  would  make 
fuch  an  alteration,  as  to  render  it  fit  that  they 
fhould  be  remitted.  We  do  not  know,  what 
the  whole  natural  or  appointed  confequences  of 
vice  are,  nor  in  what  way  they  would  follow,  if 
not  prevented  ;  and  therefore  can  in  no  fort  fay, 
whether  we  could  do  any  thing  which  would  be 
fufficient  to  prevent  them.  Our  ignorance  being 
thus  manifeft,  let  us  recolledl  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture or  Providence.  For,  though  this  may  be 
but  a  flight  ground  to  raife  a  pofitive  opinion 
upon  in  this  matter,  yet  it  is  fufficient  to  anfwer 
a  mere  arbitrary  aflfertion,  without  any  kind  of 
evidence,  urged  by  way  of  objedlion  againft  a 
dodtrine,  the  proof  of  which  is  not  reafon  but 
revelation.  Confider  then :  people  ruin  their 
fortunes  by  extravagance;  they  bring  difeafes 
upon  themfelves  by  excefs ;  they  incur  the  pen- 
alties of  civil  laws,  and  furely  civil  government 
is  natural :  will  forrow  for  thefe  follies  paft,  and 

s 
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behaving  well  for  the  future^  alone  and  of  itfelf, 
prevent  the  natural  confequences  of  them  ?  On 
the  contrary,  men's  natural  abilities  of  helping 
themfelves  are  often  impaired :  or  if  not,  yet 
they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the  afliftance 
of  others,  upon  feveral  accounts,  and  in  different 
ways ;  afliftance  which  they  would  have  had  no 
occaiion  for,  had  it  not  been  for  their  mifcon- 
dudt,  but  which,  in  the  difadvantageous  condition 
they  have  reduced  themfelves  to,  is  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  their  recovery,  and  retrieving  their 
affairs.  Now  fince  this  is  our  cafe,  confidering 
ourfelves  merely  as  inhabitants  of  this  world, 
and  as  having  a  temporal  interefl  in  it  under  the 
natural  government  of  God,  which  however  has 
a  great  deal  moral  in  it ;  why  is  it  not  fuppofe- 
able  that  this  may  be  our  cafe  alfo,  in  our  more 
important  capacity,  as  under  his  perfedt  moral 
government,  and  having  a  more  general  and 
future  interefl  depending?  If  we  have  mifbehaved 
in  this  higher  capacity,  and  rendered  ourfelves 
obnoxious  to  the  future  punifhment,  which  God 
has  annexed  to  vice ;  it  is  plainly  credible,  that 
behaving  well  for  the  time  to  come,  may  be — 
not  ufelefs,  God  forbid — but  wholly  infufficient, 
alone  and  of  itfelf,  to  prevent  that  punifhment, 
or  put  us  in  the  condition  which  we  fhould  have 
been  in,  had  we  preferved  our  innocence. 

And  though  we  ought  to  reafon  with  all  re- 
verence, whenever  we  reafon  concerning  the 
divine  condudt ;  yet  it  may  be  added,  that  it  is 
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clearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of  government, 
as  well  as  to  what  is,  in  fadt,  the  general  confti- 
tution  of  nature,  to  fuppofe  that  doing  well  for 
the  future,  fhould,  in  all  cafes,  prevent  all  the 
judicial  bad  confequences  of  having  done  evil, 
or  all  the  puni(hment  annexed  to  difobedience. 
And  we  have  manifeftly  nothing  from  whence 
to  determine,  in  what  degree  and  in  what  cafes, 
reformation  would  prevent  this  punifliment,  even 
fuppofing  that  it  would  in  fome.  And  though 
the  efficacy  of  repentance  itfelf  alone,  to  prevent 
what  mankind  had  rendered  themfelves  obnox- 
ious to,  and  recover  what  they  had  forfeited,  is 
now  infifted  upon,  in  oppofition  to  Chriftianity ; 
yet,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatory 
facrifices  over  the  heathen  world,  this  notion,  of 
repentance  alone  being  fufficient  to  expiate  guilt, 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  fenfe  of 
mankind. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  had  the  laws,  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  God*s  government  been  permit- 
ted to  operate,  without  any  interpofition  in  our 
behalf,  the  future  punifliment,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  reafon  to 
think,  muft  inevitably  have  followed,  notwith- 
ftanding  any  thing  we  could  have  done  to  pre- 
vent it.     Now, 

V.  In  this  darknefs,  or  this  light  of  nature, 
call  it  which  you  pleafe,  revelation  comes  in; 
confirms  every  doubting  fear,  which  could  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man,  concerning  the  future 
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unprevented  confequence  of  wickcdnefe  ;  fup- 
pofes  the  world  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  ruin ;  (a  fup- 
poiition  which  feems  the  very  ground  of  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation,  and  which,  if  not  prove- 
able  by  reafon,  yet  is  in  no  wife  contrary  to 
it;)  teaches  us  too,  that  the  rules  of  divine 
government  are  fuch,  as  not  to  admit  of  pardon 
immediately  and  diredtly  upon  repentance,  or  by 
the  fole  efficacy  of  it :  but  then  teaches  at  the 
fame  time,  what  nature  might  juftly  have  hoped, 
that  the  moral  government  of  the  univerfe  was 
not  fo  rigid,  but  that  there  was  room  for  an 
interpofition,  to  avert  the  fatal  confequences 
of  vice ;  that,  by  this  means,  it  did  admit  of 
pardon.  Revelation  teaches  us,  that  the  un- 
known laws  of  God*s  more  general  government, 
no  lefs  than  the  particular  laws,  by  which  we 
experience  he  governs  us  at  prefent,  are  com- 
paffionate  ^,  as  well  as  good  in  the  more  general 
notion  of  goodnefs :  and  that  he  had  mercifully 
provided,  that  there  fhould  be  an  interpofition 
to  prevent  the  deftrudlion  of  human  kind ;  what- 
ever that  deftrudlion  unprevented  would  have 
been.  Godfo  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son^  that  whofoever  believeth^  not, 
to  be  fure,  in  a  fpeculative,  but  in  a  practical 
fenfe,  that  whofoever  believeth  in  him  Jhould  not 
perijh^.  In  the  fame  way  of  goodnefs,  as  he 
affords  men  the  friendly  affiflance  of  their  fellow- 

^  Pages  254,  255.  «  John  iii.  16. 
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creatures,  when,  without  it,  their  temporal  ruin 
would  be  the  certain  confequence  of  their  follies; 
in  the  fame  way  of  goodnefe,  though  in  a  tranf- 
cendent  and  infinitely  higher  degree.  And  the 
Son  of  God  loved  us^  and  gave  him/elf  for  us,  with 
a  love,  which  he  himfelf  compares  to  that  of 
human  friendship ;  though  in  this  cafe,  all  com- 
parifons  muft  fall  infinitely  (hort  of  the  thing 
intended  to  be  illuftrated  by  them.  He  inter- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  necefi^ary  and 
efi^edtual  to  prevent  that  execution  of  juftice  upon 
iinners,  which  God  had  appointed  fhould  other- 
wife  have  been  executed  upon  them :  or  in  fuch 
a  manner,  as  to  prevent  that  punifliment  from 
actually  following,  which,  according  to  the 
general  laws  of  divine  government,  muft  have 
followed  the  fins  of  the  world,  had  it  not  been 
for  fuch  interpofition^ . 

*  It  cannot,  I  fuppofe,  be  imagined,  even  by  the  moft  cur- 
foiy  reader,  that  it  is,  in  any  fort,  affirmed  or  implied  in  any 
thing  laid  in  this  chapter,  that  none  can  have  the  benefit  of 
the  general  redemption,  but  fuch  as  have  the  advantage  of  being 
made  acquainted  with  it  in  the  prefent  life.  But  it  may  be 
needful  to  mention,  that  feveral  queflions,  which  have  been 
brought  into  the  fubje6l  before  us,  and  determined,  are  not  in 
the  leaft  entered  into  here :  queflions  which  have  been,  I  fear, 
rafhly  determined,  and  perhaps  with  equal  rafhnefs  contrary 
ways.  For  inflance,  Whether  God  could  have  faved  the  world 
by  other  means  than  the  death  of  Chrifl,  confiflently  with  the 
general  laws  of  his  government.  And  had  not  Chrifl  come 
into  the  world,  What  would  have  been  the  future  condition 
of  the  better  fort  of  men ;  thofe  jufl  perfons  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  for  whom,  Manajfes  in  his  prayer  afTerts,  repentance 
was  not  appointed.    The  meaning  of  the  firfl  of  thefe  quef^ 
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If  any  thing  here  faid,  fhould  appear,  upon 
firft  thought,  inconfiilent  with  divine  goodnefs ; 
a  fecond,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  entirely  remove 
that  appearance.  For  were  we  to  fuppofe  the 
conftitution  of  things  to  be  fuch,  as  that  thewhole 
creation  muft  have  periflied,  had  it  not  been  for 
fomewhat,  which  God  had  appointed  (hould  be, 
in  order  to  prevent  that  ruin ;  even  this  fuppofi- 
tion  would  not  be  inconfiftent,  in  any  degree, 
with  the  moil  abfolutely  perfedl  goodnefs.  But 
ftill  it  may  be  thought,  that  this  whole  manner 
of  treating  the  fubjedt  before  us,  fuppofes  man- 
kind to  be  naturally  in  a  very  ftrange  ftate.  And 
truly  fo  it  does.  But  it  is  not  Chriftianity,  which 
has  put  us  into  this  ftate.  Whoever  will  con- 
fider  the  manifold  miferies,  and  the  extreme 
wickednefs  of  the  world ;  the  wrongneffes  within 
themfelves,  which  the  beft  complain  of,  and 
endeavour  to  amend,  but  that  the  generality  grow 
more  profligate  and  corrupt  with  age ;  that  hea- 
then moralifts  thought  the  prefent  ftate  to  be  a 
ftate  of  punifhment:  to  all  which  might  be 
added,  that  the  earth  our  habitation  has  the  ap- 
pearances of  being  a  ruin  :  whoever,  I  fay,  will 
confider  all  thefe  things,  and  fome  other  obvious 

tions  is  greatly  ambiguous.  And  neither  of  them  can  properly 
be  anfwered,  without  going  upon  that  infinitely  abfurd  fuppo- 
fition,  that  we  know  the  whole  of  the  cafe.  And  perhaps  the 
very  inquiry,  What  would  have  followed  if  God  had  not  done  as 
he  has  J  may  have  in  it  fome  very  great  impropriety ;  and  ought 
not  to  be  carried  on  any  farther,  than  is  necefTary  to  help  our 
partial  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  things. 
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things^  will  think  he  has  little  reafon  to  objedt 
againfl:  the  fcripture  account^  that  mankind  is  in 
a  ftate  of  degradation ;  againil  this  being  the 
fad: :  how  difficult  foever  he  may  think  it  to 
account  for,  or  even  to  form  a  diftindt  concep- 
tion of  the  occafions  and  circumflances  of  it. 
And  that  the  crime  of  our  firfl  parents  was  the 
occafion  of  our  being  placed  in  a  more  difad- 
vantageous  condition,  is  a  thing  throughout  and 
particularly  analogous  to  what  we  fee  in  the 
daily  courfe  of  natural  providence ;  as  the  re- 
covery of  the  world  by  the  interpofition  of  Chrift 
has  been  (hown  to  be  fo  in  general. 

VI.  The  particular  manner  in  which  Chrift 
interpofed  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  the 
iatisfad:ion  or  atonement  which  he  made  for  the 
fins  of  it ;  or  his  office  as  Mediator^  in  the  largeft 
fenfe,  between  God  and  man^  is  thus  reprefented 
to  us  in  the  fcripture.  He  is  the  light  of  the 
world^ ;  the  revealer  of  the  will  of  God  in  the 
moft  eminent  fenfe.  He  is  a  propitiatory  facri- 
fice*;  the  Lamb  of  God^ :  and,  as  he  voluntarily 
offered  himfelf,  he  is  ftyled  our  high  prieft.* 
And,  which  feems  of  peculiar  weight,  he  is  de- 
fcribed  beforehand  in  the  Old  Teftament,  under 
the  fame  charadter,  and  as  a  facrifice  to  expiate 

'  John  i.  and  ch.  viii.  12. 

*  Rom.  iii.  25.  and  v.  11.      i    Cor.  v.  7.     Eph.  v.  2. 
I  John  ii.  2.     Matt.  xxvi.  28. 

'  John  i.  29,  36,  and  throughout  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

*  Throughout  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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fin^  And  whereas  it  is  objedted,  that  all  this 
is  merely  by  way  of  allufion  to  the  facrifices  of 
the  Mofaic  law,  the  apoftle  on  the  contrary 
affirms,  that  the  law  was  ajhadow  of  good  things 
to  come^  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things^:  and 
that  the  priejis  that  offer  gifts  according  to  the  law 
—ferve  unto  the  example  and  Jhadow  of  heavenly 
things f  as  Mofes  was  admonijhed  of  God,  when  he 
was  about  to  make  the  tabernacle.  For  fee  ^  faith 
he,  that  thou  make  all  things  according  to  the  pat- 
ternjhowed  to  thee  in  the  mount ^:  i.  e.  the  Levi- 
tical  priefthood  was  a  (hadow  of  the  priefthood 
of  Chrift ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Mofes  J  was  according  to  that  fliowed  him  in 
the  mount.  The  priefthood  of  Chrift,  and  the 
tabernacle  in  the  mount,  were  the  originals  :  of 
the  former  of  which  the  Levitical  priefthood  was 
a  type ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  tabernacle  made 
by  Mofes  J  was  a  copy.  The  dodtrine  of  this 
epiftle  then  plainly  is,  that  the  legal  facrifices 
were  allufions  to  the  great  and  final  atonement, 
to  be  made  by  the  blood  of  Chrift,  and  not  that 
this  was  an  allufion  to  thofe.  Nor  can  any  thing 
be  more  exprefs  and  determinate  than  the  fol- 
lowing pafiiige.  //  is  not  pojjible  that  the  blood 
of  bulls  and  of  goats  Jhouldtake  away  Jin.  Where- 
fore  when  he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  faith,  Sacri-- 
fee  and  offering,  i.e.  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  thou 

^  Ifa.  liii.     Dan.  ix.  24.     Pfalm  ex.  4. 

*  Hebrews  x.  i.  '  Hebrews  viii.  4,5. 
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wouldji  notf  but  a  body  haft  thou  prepared  me — Lo^ 
I  come  to  do  thy  willy  O  God — By  which  will  we 
are  fanBUfied^  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
yefus  Chrift  once  for  all^.  And  to  add  one  paf- 
iage  more  of  the  like  kind :  Chrijl  was  once 
offered  to  bear  thefns  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that 
look  for  him  Jhall  he  appear  thefecond  time^  with- 
out fnj  i.  e.  without  bearing  fin^  as  he  did  at 
his  firft  coming,  by  being  an  offering  for  it,  with- 
out having  our  iniquities  again  laid  upon  him^ 
without  being  any  more  a  fin-offering : — unto 
them  that  look  for  him  jhall  he  appear  the  fecond 
time,  without  fn,  unto  fahation^.  Nor  do  the 
infpired  writers  at  all  confine  themfelves  to  this 
manner  of  fpeaking  concerning  the  fatisfadlion 
of  Chrifl,  but  declare  an  efficacy  in  what  he  did 
and  fuffered  for  us,  additional  to  and  beyond 
mere  inflrudtion,  example,  and  government,  in 
great  variety  of  expreffion :  That  Jefus  Jhould 
die  for  that  nation,  the  Jews :  and  not  for  that 
nation  only,  but  that  alfo,  plainly  by  the  efficacy  of 
his  death,  he  Jhould  gather  together  in  one  the  chil- 
dren of  God  that  were  fcattered  abroad^:  that  he 
fuffered  for  Jins,  the  juji  for  the  unjujl^:  that  he 
gave  his  life,  himfelf,  a  ranfom^:  that  we  are  bought, 
bought  with  a  price^:  that  he  redeemed  us  with 
his  blood ;  redeemed  us  from  the  curfe  of  the  law, 

^  Heb.  X.  4,  5,  9,  10.  ^  Heb.  ix.  28. 

'  John  xi.  51,  52.  ♦  I  Pet.  iii.  18. 

*  Matt.  XX.  28.     Mark  x.  45.     i  Tim.  ii.  6. 
^  2  Pet.  ii,  I.     Rev.  xiv.  4.     i  Cor.  vi.  20. 
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being  made  a  curfefor  us^:  that  he  is  our  Advocate 
and  Inter cejfor:  that  he  was  madeperfeSij  or  con- 
fummatey  through  fufferings :  and  being  thus  made 
perfeSiy  he  became  the  author  offahation^:  that 
God  was  in  Chriji  reconciling  the  world  to  himfelf; 
not  imputing  their  trefpajfes  unto  them^:  and  laftly, 
that  through  death  he  dejiroyed  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death^.  Chrift  having  thus  humbled 
himfelf  and  become  obedient  to  deaths  even  the  death 
of  the  crofsj  God  alfo  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name  :  hath 
given  all  things  into  his  hands  :  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  him ;  that  all  men  Jhould  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father^.  For,  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  wasjlain^  to  receive  power ^  and 
riches^  and  wifdom,  and  Jirength^  and  honour ^  and 
glory  J  and  blejing.  And  every  creature  which  is 
in  heaven  J  and  on  the  earthy  heard  /,  faying^  Blef- 
fngy  and  honour  y  and  glory  ^  and  power  y  be  unto  the 
Lamb  for  ever  and  ever^. 

Thefe  paflages  of  fcripture  feem  to  com- 
prehend and  exprefs  the  chief  parts  of  Chrift's 
office,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  fo 
far,  I  mean,  as  the  nature  of  this  his  office  is 


^  I  Pet.  i.  19.     Rev.  v.  g.     Gal.  lii.  13. 
^  I  John  ii.  I,  2.     Heb.  vii.  25.  and  ii.  10.  and  v.  9. 
'  2  Cor.  V.  19.     Rom.  v.  10.     Eph.  ii.  16. 
^  Heb.  ii«  14.     See  alio  a  remarkable  paflage  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  chap,  xxxiii.  verfe  24. 

*  Phil.  ii.  8,  9.     John  iii.  35.  and  chap.  v.  22,  23. 
^  Rev.  V.  12,  13. 
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revealed ;  and  it  is  ufually  treated  of  by  divines 
under  three  heads : — 

Firft,  He  v^as,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  pro- 
phet ;  that  prophet  that  Jhould  come  into  the  world}  ^ 
to  declare  the  divine  will.  He  published  anew 
the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupted, 
and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  fbme  de- 
gree, was  loft  among  them.  He  taught  man- 
kind; taught  us  authoritatively,  to  live  foberly^ 
righteoujly^  and  godly  in  this  prefent  world j  in  ex- 
ped:ation  of  the  future  judgment  of  God.  He 
confirmed  the  truth  of  this  moral  fyftem  of 
nature,  and  gave  us  additional  evidence  of  it ; 
the  evidence  of  teftimony^.  He  diftindtly  re- 
vealed the  manner  in  which  God  would  be  wor- 
fliipped,  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the 
rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  future  life.  Thus 
he  was  a  prophet  in  a  fenfe  in  which  no  other 
ever  was.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  he  fet  us 
a  perfedt  example  ^  that  we  Jhould  follow  his  Jieps. 

Secondly,  He  has  a  kingdom^  which  is  not  of 
this  world.  He  founded  a  church,  to  be  to  man- 
kind a  ftanding  memorial  of  religion,  and  invi- 
tation to  it ;  which  he  promifed  to  be  with  always 
even  to  the  end.  He  exercifes  an  invifible  govern- 
ment over  it,  himfelf,  and  by  his  Spirit :  over 
that  part  of  it,  which  is  militant  here  on  earth, 
a  government  of  difcipline,  for  the  perfeBing  of 
the  faints,  for  the  edifying  of  his  body :  till  we  all 

1  John  vi.  14.  *  Pages  187,  188. 
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come  in  the  unity  of  the  faiths  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God^  unto  a  perfeSi  many  unto  the 
meafure  ofthejiature  ofthefulnefs  of  Chrijl^.  Of 
this  church,  all  perfons  fcattered  over  the  world, 
who  live  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  are  members. 
For  thefe  he  is  gone  to  prepare  a  place ^  and  will 
come  again  to  receive  them  unto  himfelf  that  where 
he  is,  there  they  may  be  alfo ;  and  reign  with  him 
for  ever  and  ever^:  and  likewife  to  take  vengeance 
on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  obey  not  his  gojpel^. 

Againft  thefe  parts  of  Chrift's  office,  I  find  no 
objedtions,  but  what  are  fully  obviated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Laflly,  Chrifl  offered  himfelf  a  propitiatory 
facrifice,  and  made  atonement  for  the  fins  of  the 
world :  which  is  mentioned  lafl,  in  regard  to 
what  is  objedled  againfl  it.  Sacrifices  of  expia- 
tion were  commanded  the  Jews,  and  obtained 
amongfl  mofl  other  nations,  from  tradition, 
whofe  original  probably  was  revelation.  And 
they  were  continually  repeated,  both  occafion- 
ally,  and  at  the  returns  of  flated  times ;  and  made 
up  great  part  of  the  external  religion  of  man- 
kind. But  now  once  in  the  end  of  the  world,  Chrijl 
appeared  to  put  away  Jin  by  the  facrifice  of  him-- 
felf^.  And  this  facrifice  was,  in  the  highefl  de- 
gree and  with  the  mofl  extenfive  influence,  of 
that  efiicacy  for  obtaining  pardon  of  fin,  which 

1  Eph.  iv.  12, 13. 

^  John  xiv.  2,  3.     Rev.  xi.  15,  and  chap.  iii.  21. 
'  2  Thefs.  i.  8.  ♦  Heb.  ix.  26^ 
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the  heathens  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  thought 
their  facrifices  to  have  been,  and  which  the  Je  wiflh 
facrifices  really  wrere  in  fome  degree,  and  v^rith 
regard  to  fome  perfons. 

How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  had  this 
efficacy,  there  are  not  wanting  perfons  who  have 
endeavoured  to  explain ;  but  I  do  not  find  that 
the  fcripture  has  explained  it.  We  feem  to  be 
very  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  ancients  underflood  atonement  to 
be  made,  i.  e.  pardon  to  be  obtained  by  facrifices. 
And  if  the  fcripture  has,  as  furely  it  has,  left  this 
matter  of  the  fatisfadtion  of  Chrift  myfterious, 
left  fomewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  conjedtures 
about  it  muft  be,  if  not  evidently  abfurd,  yet  at 
leaft  uncertain.  Nor  has  any  one  reafbn  to  com- 
plain for  want  of  farther  information,  unlcis  he 
can  (hew  his  claim  to  it. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efficacy 
of  what  Chrift  has  done  and  fufliered  for  us,  be- 
yond what  the  fcripture  has  authorized ;  others, 
probably  becaufe  they  could  not  explain  it,  have 
been  for  taking  it  away,  and  confining  his  office 
as  Redeemer  of  the  world,  to  his  inftrudtion,  ex- 
ample, and  government  of  the  church.  Whereas 
the  dodtrine  of  the  gofpel  appears  to  be,  not  only 
that  he  taught  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  but 
rendered  it  of  the  efficacy  which  it  is,  by  what 
he  did  and  fuffi^red  for  us :  that  he  obtained  for 
us  the  benefit  of  having  our  repentance  accepted 
unto  eternal  life  :   not  only  that  he  revealed  to 
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finnerSy  that  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  falvation, 
and  how  they  might  obtain  it;  but  moreover 
that  he  put  them  into  this  capacity  of  falvation, 
by  what  he  did  and  fuffered  for  them ;  put  us 
into  a  capacity  of  efcaping  future  punifliment, 
and  obtaining  future  happinefs.  And  it  is  our 
wifdom  thankfully  to  accept  the  benefit,  by  per- 
forming the  conditions  upon  which  it  is  offered, 
on  our  part,  without  difputing  how  it  was  pro- 
cured, on  his.     For, 

VII.  Since  we  neither  know  by  what  means 
punishment  in  a  future  ilate  would  have  followed 
wickednefs  in  this  ;  nor  in  what  manner  it  would 
have  been  inflidled,  had  it  not  been  prevented ; 
nor  all  the  reafons  why  its  inflidtion  would  have 
been  needful ;  nor  the  particular  nature  of  that 
ftate  of  happinefs,  which  Chrift  is  gone  to  prepare 
for  his  difciples  :  and  fince  we  are  ignorant  how 
far  any  thing  which  we  could  do,  would,  alone 
and  of  itfelf,  have  been  effectual  to  prevent  that 
punifhmcnt,  to  which  we  were  obnoxious,  and 
recover  that  happinefs,  which  we  had  forfeited  ; 
it  is  moft  evident  we  are  not  judges,  antecedently 
to  revelation,  whether  a  mediator  was  or  was 
not  neceffary,  to  obtain  thofe  ends :  to  prevent 
that  future  punilhment,  and  bring  mankind  to 
the  final  happinefs  of  their  nature.  And  for  the 
very  fame  reafons,  upon  fuppofition  of  the  necef- 
fity  of  a  mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges,  ante- 
cedently to  revelation,  of  the  whole  nature  of  his 
office,  or  the  feveral  parts  of  which  it  confiils ; 
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or  of  what  was  fit  and  requifite  to  be  afligned 
him^  in  order  to  accomplifh  thofe  general  ends 
of  divine  Providence  in  the  appointment.  And 
from  hence  it  folio ws,  that  to  objedt  again  ft  the 
expediency  or  ufefulnefs  of  particular  things,  re- 
vealed to  have  been  done  or  fufFered  by  him, 
becauie  we  do  not  fee  how  they  were  conducive 
to  thofe  ends,  is  highly  abfurd.  Yet  nothing  is 
more  common  to  be  met  with  than  thisabfurdity. 
But  if  it  be  acknowledged  beforehand,  that  we 
are  not  judges  in  the  cafe,  it  is  evident  that  no 
objedtion  can,  witli  any  fhadow  of  reafon,  be 
urged  againft  any  particular  part  of  Chrift's  office 
revealed  in  fcripture,  till  it  can  be  fhewn,  pofi- 
tively,  not  to  be  requifite  or  conducive  to  the 
ends  propofed  to  be  accompliflied  ;  or  that  it  is 
in  itfelf  unreafonable. 

And  there  is  one  objedtion  made  againft  the 
fatisfadtion  of  Chrift,  which  looks  to  be  of  this 
pofitive  kind ;  that  the  dodtrine  of  his  being  ap- 
pointed to  fufFer  for  the  fins  of  the  world,  repre- 
fents  God  as  being  indiflferent  whether  he  pun- 
iftied  the  innocent  or  the  guilty.  Now  from  the 
foregoing  obfervations  we  may  fee  the  extreme 
flightnefs  of  all  fuch  objedlions ;  and  (though  it 
is  moft  certain  all  who  make  them  do  not  fee  the 
confequence)  that  they  conclude  altogether  as 
much  againft  God's  whole  original  conftitution 
of  nature,  and  the  whole  daily  courfe  of  divine 
Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world,  i.  e. 
againft  the  whole  fcheme  of  theifm  and  the  whole 
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notion  of  religion,  as  againil  Chriftianity.  For 
the  world  is  a  conftitution  or  fyftem,  whofc' 
parts  have  a  mutual  reference  to  each  other :  and 
there  is  a  fcheme  of  things  gradually  carrying 
on,  called  the  courfe  of  nature,  to  the  carry- 
ing on  of  which  God  has  appointed  us,  in  vari- 
ous ways,  to  contribute^  And  when,  in  the  daily 
courfe  of  natural  providence,  it  is  appointed  that 
innocent  people  (hould  fuffer  for  the  faults  of  the 
guilty,  this  is  liable  to  the  very  fame  objedlion, 
as  the  inftance  we  are  now  confidering.  The 
infinitely  greater  importance  of  that  appointment 
of  Chriftianity  which  is  objedled  againft,  does 
not  hinder  but  it  may  be,  as  it  plainly  is,  an  ap- 
pointment of  the  very  fame  kind,  with  what  the 
world  affords  us  daily  examples  of.  Nay,  if 
there  were  any  force  at  all  in  the  objedtion,  it 
would  be  ftronger,  in  one  refpedt,  againft  natural 
providence,  than  againft  Chriftianity  :  becauie 
under  the  former,  we  are  in  many  cafes  com- 
manded, and  even  neceflitated,  whether  we  will 
or  no,  to  fuffer  for  the  faults  of  others ;  whereas 
the  fufferings  of  Chrift  were  voluntary.  The 
world's  being  under  the  righteous  government 
of  God,  does  indeed  imply,  that  finally  and  upon 
the  whole  every  one  (hall  receive  according  to 
his  perfonal  deferts  :  and  the  general  dodlrine  of 
the  whole  fcripture  is,  that  this  fliall  be  the  com- 
pletion of  the  divine  government.  But  during 
the  progrefs,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  even  in 
order  to  the  completion  of  this  moral  fcheme. 
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vicarious  punifliments  may  be  fit,  and  abfolutely 
neceflary.  Men  by  their  follies  run  themfclves 
into  extreme  diftrefs,  into  difficulties  which 
would  be  abfolutely  fatal  to  them,  were  it  not 
for  the  interpofition  and  afliftance  of  others. 
God  commands  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  we 
afiford  them  this  afliftance,  in  many  cafes  where 
wc  cannot  do  it  without  very  great  pains,  and 
labour^  and  fufFerings  to  ourfelves.  And  we  fee 
in  what  variety  of  ways  one  perfon's  fuff^erings 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  another ;  and  how,  or 
by  what  particular  means,  this  comes  to  pafs  or 
follows,  from  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  na- 
ture, which  come  under  our  notice  :  and  being 
familiarized  to  it,  men  are  not  (hocked  with  it. 
So  that  the  reafon  of  their  infifting  upon  objec- 
tions of  the  foregoing  kind  againft  the  fatisfadlion 
of  Chrift,  is,  either  that  they  do  not  confider 
God's  fettled  and  uniform  appointments  as  his 
appointments  at  all ;  or  elfe  they  forget  that 
vicarious  punifliment  is  a  providential  appoint- 
ment of  every  day's  experience  :  and  then,  from 
their  being  unacquainted  with  the  more  general 
laws  of  nature  or  divine  government  over  the 
world,  and  not  feeing  how  the  fufFerings  of  Chrift 
could  contribute  to  the  redemption  of  it,  unlefs 
by  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  appointment ;  they 
conclude  his  fufFerings  could  not  contribute  to  it 
any  other  way.  And  yet,  what  has  been  often 
alleged  in  juftification  of  this  dodtrine,  even  from 
the  apparent  natural  tendency  of  this  method  of 
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our  redemption;  its  tendency  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  God's  laws,  and  deter  his  creatures 
from  fin ;  this  has  never  yet  been  anfwered, 
and  is,  I  think,  plainly  unanfwerable :  though 
I  am  far  from  thinking  it  an  account  of  the  whole 
of  the  cafe.  But  without  taking  this  into  confi- 
deration,  it  abundantly  appears,  from  the  obfer- 
vations  above  made,  that  this  objedlion  is,  not  an 
objection  againft  Chriftianity,  but  againft  the 
whole  general  conftitution  of  nature.  And  if  it 
were  to  be  confidered  as  an  objedlion  againft 
Chriftianity,  or  confidering  it  as  it  is,  an  objec- 
tion againft  the  conftitution  of  nature ;  it  amounts 
to  no  more  in  conclufion  than  this,  that  a  divine 
appointment  cannot  be  neceflary  or  expedient, 
becaufe  the  objed:or  does  not  difcern  it  to  be  fo : 
though  he  muft  own  that  the  nature  of  the  cafe 
is  fuchy  as  renders  him  incapable  of  judging, 
whether  it  be  fo  or  not ;  or  of  feeing  it  to  be 
neceflary,  though  it  were  fo. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  rea- 
fonable  men,  to  find  people  arguing  in  this  man- 
ner :  objecting  againft  the  credibility  of  fuch  a 
particular  part  of  Chrift*s  office  revealed  in  fcrip- 
ture,  that  they  do  not  fee  the  neceflity  or  expe- 
diency of  it.  For  though  it  is  highly  right,  and 
the  moft  pious  exercife  of  our  underftanding,  to 
enquire  with  due  reverence  into  the  ends  and  rea- 
fons  of  God's  difpenfations  :  yet  when  thofe  rea- 
fons  are  concealed,  to  argue  from  our  ignorance, 
that  fuch  difpenfations  cannot  be  from  God,  is 
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infinitely  abfurd.  The  prefumption  of  this  kind 
of  obje<ftions»  feems  almoft  loft  in  the  folly  of 
them.  And  the  folly  of  them  is  yet  greater,  when 
they  are  urged,  as  ufually  they  are,  againft 
things  in  Chriftianity  analogous  or  like  to  thoie 
natural  difpenfations  of  Providence,  which  are 
matter  of  experience.  Let  reafon  be  kept  to ; 
and  if  any  part  of  the  fcripture  account  of  the 
redemption  of  the  world  by  Chrift  can  be  (hewn 
to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  fcripture,  in 
the  name  of  God,  be  given  up  :  but  let  not  fuch 
poor  creatures  as  we,  go  on  objed:ing  againft  an 
infinite  fcheme,  that  we  do  not  fee  the  neceflity 
or  ufefulnefs  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this  reafon- 
ing ;  and,  which  ftill  farther  heightens  the  ab- 
furdity  in  the  prefent  cafe,  parts  which  we  are 
not  actively  concerned  in.  For  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning, 

Laftly,  that  not  only  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
but  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  (hould  teach 
us,  not  to  expert  to  have  the  like  information 
concerning  the  divine  condudt,  as  concerning  our 
own  duty.  God  inftrud:s  us  by  experience,  for 
it  is  not  reafon  but  experience  which  inftrudts  us, 
what  good  or  bad  confequences  will  follow  our 
ad:ing  in  fuch  and  fuch  manners ;  and  by  this  he 
diredls  us  how  we  are  to  behave  ourfelves.  But 
though  we  are  fufficiently  inftrud:ed  for  the  com- 
mon purpofes  of  life,  yet  it  is  but  an  almoft  in- 
finitely fmall  part  of  natural  providence,  which 
we  are  at  all  let  into.    The  cafe  is  the  fame  with 
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regard  to  revelation.  The  doftrine  of  a  media- 
tor between  God  and  man,  againft  which  it  is 
objed:ed,  that  the  expediency  of  fome  things  in 
it  is  not  underftood, relates  only  to  what  was  done 
on  God's  part  in  the  appointment,  and  on  the 
mediator's  in  the  execution  of  it.  For  what  is 
required  of  us,  in  confequence  of  this  gracious 
difpenfation,  is  another  fubjedl,  in  which  none 
can  complain  for  want  of  information.  The 
conftitution  of  the  world  and  God's  natural  go- 
vernment over  it,  is  all  myftery,  as  much  as  the 
Chriflian  difpenfation.  Yet  under  the  firft,  he 
has  given  men  all  things  pertaining  to  life ;  and 
under  the  other,  all  things  pertaining  unto  god- 
linefs.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is  nothing 
hard  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  common 
precepts  of  Chriftianity  :  though  if  there  were, 
furely,  a  divine  command  is  abundantly  fufficient 
to  lay  us  under  the  ftrongeft  obligations  to  obe- 
dience. But  the  fad:  is,  that  the  reafons  of  all 
the  Chriftian  precepts  are  evident.  Pofitive  in- 
ftitutions  are  manifeftly  neceflary  to  keep  up  and 
propagate  religion  amongft  mankind.  And  our 
duty  to  Chrift,  the  internal  and  external  worfliip 
of  him  ;  this  part  of  the  religion  of  the  gofpel, 
manifeftly  arifes  out  of  what  he  has  done  and 
fufFered,his  authority  and  dominion,  and  the  rela- 
tion which  he  is  revealed  to  ftand  in  to  us.^ 


^  Page  194,  &c. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  the  Want  of  XJnherfality  in  Revelation;  and 
offuppofed  deficiency  in  the  Proof  of  it. 

■T  has  been  thought  by  fome  perfons, 
that  if  the  evidence  of  revelation  ap- 
pears doubtful,  this  itfelf  turns  into 
a  po0tivc  argument  againft  it ;  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  if  it  were  true, 
it  would  be  left  to  fubfift  upon  doubtful  evidence . 
And  the  objeflion  againft  revelation  from  its  not 
being  univerfal,  is  often  infilled  upon  as  of  great 
weight. 

Now  the  weaknefs  of  thcfe  opinions  may  be 
fliewn,  by  obferving  the  fuppofitions  on  which 
they  are  founded :  which  are  really  fuch  as  thefe; 
that  it  cannot  be  thought  God  would  have  be- 
ilowed  any  favour  at  all  upon  us,  unlefs  in  the 
degree  which,  we  think,  he  might,  and  which, 
we  imagine,  would  be  moft  to  our  particular  ad- 
vantage ;  and  alfo  that  it  cannot  be  thought  he 
would  bcftow  a  favour  upon  any,  unlefs  he  be- 
llowed the  fame  upon  all :  fuppofitions  which 
we  find  contradicted,  not  by  a  few  inftances  in 
God's  natural  government  of  the  world,  but  by 
the  general  analogy  of  nature  together. 

Perfons  who  fpcak  of  the  evidence  of  religion 
as  doubtful,  and  of  this  fuppofed  doubtfulnefs  as 
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a  pofitive  argument  againft  it,  fhould  be  put  upon 
confidering  what  thatevidence  indeed  is,  which 
they  ad:  upon  with  regard  to  their  temporal  in- 
terefts.  For,  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult, 
but,  in  many  cafes,  abfolutely  impoffible,  to 
balance  pleafure  and  pain,  fatisfadlion  and  uneafi- 
nefs,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  fay,  on  which  fide  the 
overplus  is.  There  are  the  like  difficulties  and 
impoffibilities  in  making  the  due  allowances,  for 
a  change  of  temper  and  tafte,  for  fatiety,  difgufts, 
ill  health ;  any  of  which  render  men  incapable 
of  enjoying,  after  they  have  obtained,  what  they 
moft  eagerly  defired.  Numberlefs  too  are  the 
accidents,  befides  that  one  of  untimely  death, 
which  may  even  probably  difappoint  the  beft 
concerted  fchemes :  and  ftrong  objedtions  are 
often  feen  to  lie  againft  them,  not  to  be  removed 
or  anfwered,  but  which  feem  overbalanced  by 
reafons  on  the  other  fide;  fo  as  that  the  certain 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  purfuit,  are,  by 
every  one,  thought  juftly  difregarded,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  appearing  greater  advantages  in  cafe 
of  fuccefs,  though  there  be  but  little  probability 
of  it.  Laftly,  every  one  obferves  our  liablenefs, 
if  we  be  not  upon  our  guard,  to  be  deceived  by 
the  falfehood  of  men,  and  the  falfe  appearances 
of  things :  and  this  danger  muft  be  greatly  in- 
creafed,  if  there  be  a  ftrong  bias  within,  fuppofe 
from  indulged  paffion,  to  favour  the  deceit. 
Hence  arifes  that  great  uncertainty  and  doubt- 
fulnefs  of  proof,  wherein  our  temporal  intereft 
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really  confifls ;  what  are  the  moft  probable  means 
of  attaining  it ;  and  whether  thofe  means  will 
eventually  be  iiiccefsful.     And  numberlefs  in- 
ftances  there  are,  in  the  daily  courfe  of  life,  in 
which  all  men  think  it  reafonable  to  engage  in 
purfuits,  though  the  probability  is  greatly  againft 
fucceeding;  and  to  make  fuchprovifion  forthem- 
felves,  as  it  is  fuppofeable  they  may  have  occa- 
fion  for,  though  the  plain  acknowledged  proba- 
bility is,  that  they  never  fhall.    Then  thofe  who 
think^the  objection  againft  revelation,  from  its 
light  not  being  univerfal,  to  be  of  weight,  (hould 
obferve,  that  the  Author  of  nature,  in  number- 
lefs inftances,  beftows  that  upon  fome  which  he 
does  not  upon  others,  who  feem  equally  to  ftand 
in  need  of  it.     Indeed  he  appears  to  beftow  all 
his  gifts,  with  the  moft  promifcuous  variety, 
among  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  ;  health  and 
ftrength,  capacities  of  prudence  and  of  know- 
ledge, means  of  improvement,  riches,  and  all 
external  advantages.     And  as  there  are  not  any 
two  men  found,of  exadlly  like  fliapeand  features; 
fo  it  is  probable  there  are  not  any  two,  of  an  ex- 
actly  like  conftitution,   temper    and  fituation, 
with  regard  to  the  goods  and  evils  of  life.    Yet, 
notwithftanding  thefe  uncertainties  and  varieties, 
God  does  exercife  a  natural  government  over  the 
world  ;  and  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  a  prudent 
and  imprudent  inftitution  of  life,  with  regard  to 
our  health  and  our  affairs,  under  that  his  natural 
government. 
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As  neither  the  Jewifh  nor  Chriftian  revelation 
have  been  univerfal ;  and  as  they  have  been  af- 
forded to  a  greater  and  lefs  part  of  the  world, 
at  different  times ;  fo  likewife,  at  different  times, 
both  revelations  have  had  different  degrees  of 
evidence.  The  Jews  who  lived  during  the 
fucceffion  of  prophets,  that  is,  from  Mofes  till 
after  the  captivity,  had  higher  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  religion,  than  thofe  had,  who  lived 
in  the  interval  between  the  lafl  mentioned  period 
and  the  coming  of  Chrifl.  And  the  firfl  Chrif- 
tians  had  higher  evidenceof  the  miracles  wrought 
in  atteftation  of  Chriftianity  than  what  we  have 
now.  They  had  alfo  a  ftrong  prefumptive  proof 
of  the  truth  of  it,  perhaps  of  much  greater  force, 
in  way  of  argument,  than  many  think,  of  which 
we  have  very  little  remaining ;  I  mean  the  pre- 
fumptive proof  of  its  truth,  from  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  the  lives  of  the  generality  of 
its  profeflbrs.  And  we,  or  future  ages,  may 
poflibly  have  a  proof  of  it,  which  they  could 
not  have,  from  the  conformity  between  the  pro- 
phetic hiflory,  and  the  ftate  of  the  world  and  of 
Chriftianity.  And  farther ;  if  we  were  to  fup- 
pofe  the  evidence,  which  fome  have  of  religion,, 
to  amount  to  little  more  than  feeing  that  it  may 
be  true ;  but  that  they  remain  in  great  doubts 
and  uncertainties  about  both  its  evidence  and  its 
nature,  and  great  perplexities  concerning  the 
rule  of  life  :  others  to  have  a  full  convidlion  of 
the  truth  of  religion,  with  a  diftind:  knowledge 
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of  their  duty :  and  others  feverally  to  have  all  the 
intermediate  degrees  of  religious  light  and  evi- 
dence^  which  lie  between  thefe  two  : — if  we  put 
the  cafe,  that  for  the  prefent,  it  was  intended 
revelation  (hould  be  no  more  than  a  fmall  lights 
in  the  midft  of  a  world  greatly  overfpread,  not- 
withflanding  it,  with  ignorance  and  darknefs : 
that  certain  glimmerings  of  this  light  fhould 
extend,  and  be  diredled,  to  remote  diftances,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  who  really  partook 
of  it,  (hould  not  difcern  from  whence  it  originally 
came :  that  fome,  in  a  nearer  fituation  to  it, 
fhould  have  its  light  obfcured,  and,  in  different 
ways  and  degrees,  intercepted :  and  that  others 
fhould  be  placed  within  its  clearer  influence, 
and  be  much  more  enlivened,  cheered,  and  di- 
redled  by  it ;  but  yet  that  even  to  thefe,  it  fhould 
be  no  more  than  a  light  Jhining  in  a  dark  place  : 
all  this  would  be  perfed:ly  uniform  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  condudt  of  providence,  in  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  its  other  bleffings.  If  the  fad:  of  the  cafe 
really  were,  that  fome  have  received  no  light  at 
all  from  the  fcripture  ;  as  many  ages  and  countries 
in  the  heathen  world  :  that  others,  though  they 
have,  by  means  of  it,  had  eflential  or  natural 
religion  enforced  upon  their  confciences,  yet 
have  never  had  the  genuine  fcripture  revelation, 
with  its  real  evidence,  propofed  to  their  confi- 
deration ;  and  the  ancient  Perjians^  and  modern 
Mahometans y  may  poffibly  be  inflances  of  people 
in  a  fituation  fomewhat  like  to  this  :  that  others. 
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though  they  have  had  the  fcripture  laid  before 
them  as  of  divine  revelation,  yet  have  had  it  with 
the  fyftem  and  evidence  of  Chriftianity  fo  inter- 
polated, the  fyftem  fo  corrupted,  the  evidence  fb 
blended  with  falfe  miracles,  as  to  leave  the  mind 
in  the  utmoft  doubtfulnefs  and  uncertainty  about 
the  whole ;  which  may  be  the  ftate  of  fome 
thoughtful  men,  in  moft  of  thofe  nations  who 
call  themfelves  Chriftian  :  and  laftly,  that  others 
have  had  Chriftianity  offered  to  them  in  its  gen- 
uine fimplicity,  and  with  its  proper  evidence, 
as  perfons  in  countries  and  churches  of  civil  and 
of  Chriftian  liberty ;  but  however  that  even  thefe 
perfons  are  left  in  great  ignorance  in  many  re- 
fpedls,  and  have  by  no  means  light  afforded  them 
enough  to  fatisfy  their  curioiity,  but  only  to 
regulate  their  life,  to  teach  them  their  duty, 
and  encourage  them  in  the  careful  difcharge  of 
it :  I  fay,  if  we  were  to  fuppofe  this  fomewhat 
of  a  general  true  account  of  the  degrees  of  moral 
and  religious  light  and  evidence,  which  were 
intended  to  be  afforded  mankind,  and  of  what 
has  adtually  been  and  is  their  fituation,  in  their 
moral  and  religious  capacity;  there  would  be 
nothing  in  all  this  ignorance,  doubtfulnefs,  and 
uncertainty,  in  all  thefe  varieties,  and  fuppofed 
difadvantages  of  fome  in  comparifon  of  others, 
refpedting  religion,  but  may  be  paralleled  by 
manifeft  analogies  in  the  natural  difpenfations 
of  Providence  at  prefent,  and  though  we  confider 
ourfelves  merely  in  our  temporal  capacity. 
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Nor  is  there  any  thing  fliocking  in  all  this, 
or  which  would  feem  to  bear  Hard  upon  the 
moral  adminiftration  in  nature,  if  we  would 
really  keep  in  mind,  that  every  one  (hall  be  dealt 
equitably  with ;  inftead  of  forgetting  this,  or 
explaining  it  away,  after  it  is  acknowledged  in 
words.  All  (hadow  of  injuftice,  and  indeed  all 
harfh  appearances,  in  this  various  economy  of 
Providence,  would  be  loft,  if  we  would  keep  in 
mind,  that  every  merciful  allowance  fhall  be 
made,  and  no  more  be  required  of  any  one,  than 
what  might  have  been  equitably  expedled  of  him, 
from  the  circuniftances  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
and  not  what  might  have  been  expedted,  had  he 
been  placed  in  other  circumftances  :  i.e.  in  fcrip- 
ture  language,  that  every  man  fhall  be  accepted 
according  to  what  he  hady  not  according  to  what 
he  bad  not}  This  however  doth  not  by  any 
means  imply,  that  all  perfons*  condition  here,  is 
equally  advantageous  with  refped:  to  futurity. 
And  Providence's  defigning  to  place  fome  in 
greater  darknefs  with  refpedt  to  religious  know- 
ledge, is  no  moro  a  reafon  why  they  fhould  not 
endeavour  to  get  out  of  that  darknefs,  and  others 
to  bring  them  out  of  it ;  than  why  ignorant  and 
flow  people,  in  matters  of  other  knowledge, 
fhould  not  endeavour  to  learn,  or  fhould  not  be 
inftrudled. 

It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fame 

*  2  Cor.  viii.  12. 
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wife  and  good  principle,  whatever  it  was,  which 
difpofed  the  Author  of  nature  to  make  different 
kinds  and  orders  of  creatures,  difpofed  him  alfb 
to  place  creatures  of  like  kinds  in  different  fitua- 
tions  :  and  that  the  fame  principle  which  dif- 
pofed him  to  make  creatures  of  different  moral 
capacities,  difpofed  him  alfo  to  place  creatures 
of  like  moral  capacities  in  different  religious  fitu- 
ations ;  and  even  the  fame  creatures,  in  different 
periods  of  their  being.  And  the  account  or  rea- 
fon  of  this,  is  alfo  mofl  probably  the  account, 
why  the  conflitution  of  things  is  fuch,  as  that 
creatures  of  moral  natures  or  capacities,  for  a 
confiderable  part  of  that  duration  in  which  they 
are  living  agents,  are  not  at  all  fubjedts  of  morality 
and  religion ;  but  grow  up  to  be  fb,  and  grow 
up  to  be  fo  more  and  more,  gradually  from 
childhood  to  mature  age. 

What,  in  particular,  is  the  account  or  reafon 
of  thefe  things,  we  mufl  be  greatly  in  the  dark, 
were  it  only  that  we  know  fo  very  little  even  of 
our  own  cafe.  Our  prefent  flate  may  poflibly 
be  the  confequence  of  fomewhat  pafl,  which  we 
are  wholly  ignorant  of;  as  it  has  a  reference  to 
fomewhat  to  come,  of  which  we  know  fcarce  any 
more  than  is  neceffary  for  praftice.  A  fyflem  or 
conflitution,  in  its  notion,  implies  variety ;  and 
fb  complicated  an  one  as  this  world,  very  great 
variety.  So  that  were  revelation  univerfal,  yet, 
from  men*s  different  capacities  of  underflanding, 
from  the  different  lengths  of  their  lives,  their  dif- 
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ferent  educations  and  other  external  circum- 
ftances,  and  from  their  difference  of  temper  and 
bodily  conftitution,  their  religious  fituations 
would  be  widely  different,  and  the  difadvantage 
of  fbme  in  comparifon  of  others,  perhaps,  alto- 
gether as  much  as  at  prefent.  And  the  true  ac- 
count, whatever  it  be,  why  mankind,  or  fuch  a 
part  of  mankind,  are  placed  in  this  condition  of 
ignorance,  muft  be  fuppofed  alfo  the  true  account 
of  our  farther  ignorance,  in  not  knowing  the  rea- 
fons  why,  or  whence  it  is,  that  they  are  placed  in 
this  condition.  But  the  following  practical  reflec- 
tions may  deferve  the  ferious  confideration  of 
thofe  perfbhs,  who  think  the  circumflances  of 
mankind  or  their  own,  in  the  forementioned  re- 
fpedts,  a  ground  of  complaint. 

Firfl,  The  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing 
obvious,  may  conflitute  one  particular  part  of 
fome  men's  trial  in  the  religious  fenfe ;  as  it  gives 
fcope  for  a  virtuous  exercife  or  vicious  negledl  of 
their  underftanding,  in  examining  or  not  examin- 
ing into  that  evidence.  There  feems  no  pofH- 
ble  reafon  to  be  given,  why  we  may  not  be  in  a 
ftate  of  moral  probation,  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
ercife of  our  underftanding  upon  the  fubjed:  of 
religion,  as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behaviour 
in  common  affairs.  The  former  is  as  much  a 
thing  within  our  power  and  choice  as  the  latter. 
And  I  fuppofe  it  is  to  be  laid  down  for  certain, 
that  the  fame  character,  the  fame  inward  prin- 
ciple, which,  after  a  man  is  convinced  of  the 
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truth  of  religion,  renders  him  obedient  to  the 
precepts  of  it,  would,  were  he  not  thus  convinced, 
fet  him  about  an  examination  of  it,  upon  its 
fyftem  and  evidence  being  offered  to  his  thoughts : 
and  that  in  the  latter  flate,  his  examination  would 
be  with  an  impartiality,  ferioufnefs,  and  folici- 
tude,  proportionable  to  what  his  obedience  is  in 
the  former.  And  as  inattention,  negligence, 
want  of  all  ferious  concern,  about  a  matter  of  fuch 
a  nature  and  fuch  importance,  when  offered  to 
men's  confideration,  is,  before  a  diflindt  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  as  real  immoral  depravity  and 
diflblutenefs;  as  negled:  of  religious  practice  after 
fuch  convid:ion :  fo  adlive  folicitude  about  it, 
and  fair  impartial  confideration  of  its  evidence 
before  fuch  convidlion,  is  as  really  an  exercife  of 
a  morally  right  temper,  as  is  religious  pradtice 
after.  Thus,  that  religion  is  not  intuitively  true, 
but  a  matter  of  dedudlion  and  inference  ;  that  a 
convidiion  of  its  truth  is  not  forced  upon  every 
one,  but  left  to  be,  by  fome,  colledled  with  heed- 
ful attention  to  premifes ;  this  as  much  confti- 
tutes  religious  probation,  as  much  affords  fphere, 
fcope,  opportunity,  for  right  and  wrong  beha- 
viour, as  any  thing  whatever  does.  And  their 
manner  of  treating  this  fubjedl,  when  laid  before 
them,  fhews  what  is  in  their  heart,  and  is  an 
exertion  of  it. 

Secondly,  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident, 
though  it  is  not  fo  much  attended  to,  that  if  upon 
confideration    of  religion,   the   evidence   of  it 
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fhould  feem  to  any  perfons  doubtful,  in  the  high- 
eft  fuppofeable  degree ;  even  this  doubtful  evi- 
dence will,  however,  put  them  into  a  general Jiate 
of  probation  in  the  moral  and  religious  fenfe. 
For,  fuppofe  a  man  to  be  really  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther fuch  a  perfon  had  not  done  him  the  great- 
eft  favour,  or  whether  his  whole  temporal  inter- 
cft  did  not  depend  upon  that  perfon ;  no  one, 
who  had  any  fenfe  of  gratitude  and  of  prudence, 
could  poffibly  confider  himfelf  in  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  with  regard  to  fuch  perfon,  as  if  he  had  no 
fuch  doubt.  In  truth,  it  is  as  juft  to  fay,  that 
certainty  and  doubt  are  the  fame ;  as  to  fay,  the 
fituations  now  mentioned,  would  leave  a  man  as 
entirely  at  liberty  in  point  of  gratitude  or  pru- 
dence, as  he  would  be,  were  he  certain  he  had 
received  no  favour  from  fuch  perfon,  or  that  he 
no  way  depended  upon  him.  And  thus,  though 
the  evidence  of  religion  which  is  afforded  to  fome 
men,  (hould  be  little  more  than  that  they  are 
given  to  fee  the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  or  reli- 
gion in  general,  to  be  fuppofeable  and  credible  ; 
this  ought  in  all  reafon  to  beget  a  ferious  practi- 
cal apprehenfion,  that  it  may  be  true.  And  even 
this  will  afford  matter  of  exercife,  for  religious 
fufpenfe  and  deliberation,  for  moral  refolution 
and  felf-government ;  becaufe  the  apprehenfion 
that  religion  may  be  true,  does  as  really  lay  men 
under  obligations,  as  a  full  convidlion  that  it  is 
true.  It  gives  occafion  and  motives  to  confider 
farther  the  important  fubjedl ;  to  preferve  atten- 
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tively  upon  their  minds  a  general  implicit  fenfe 
that  they  may  be  under  divine  moral  govern- 
ment, an  awful  fblicitude  about  religion  whether 
natural  or  revealed.  Such  apprehenfion  ought 
to  turn  men's  eyes  to  every  degree  of  new  light 
which  may  be  had,  from  whatever  fide  it  comes ; 
and  induce  them  to  refrain,  in  the  mean  time, 
from  all  immoralities,  and  live  in  the  confcien- 
tious  practice  of  every  common  virtue.  Efpe- 
cially  are  they  bound  to  keep  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  all  diflblute  profanenefs,  for  this 
the  very  nature  of  the  cafe  forbids  ;  and  to  treat 
with  higheft  reverence  a  matter,  upon  which 
their  own  whole  intereft  and  being  and  the  fate 
of  nature  depends.  This  behaviour,  and  an  ac- 
tive endeavour  to  maintain  within  themfelves 
this  temper,  is  the  bufinefs,  the  duty,  and  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  perfons,  who  complain  of  the 
doubtfulnefs  of  religion  ;  is  what  they  are  under 
the  moft  proper  obligations  to.  And  fuch  be- 
haviour is  an  exertion  of,  and  has  a  tendency  to 
improve  in  them,  that  charad:er,  which  the  prac- 
tice of  all  the  feveral  duties  of  religion,  from  a 
full  convidlion  of  its  truth,  is  an  exertion  of,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  improve  in  others ;  others,  I 
fay,  to  whom  God  has  afforded  fuch  con  virion. 
Nay,  confidering  the  infinite  importance  of  reli- 
gion, revealed  as  well  as  natural,  I  think  it  may 
be  faid  in  general,  that  whoever  will  weigh  the 
matter  thoroughly  may  fee,  there  is  not  near  fo 
much  difference,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  be- 
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tween  what  ought  in  reafon  to  be  the  rule  of 
life,  to  thofe  perfons  who  are  fully  convinced  of 
its  truth,  and  to  thofe  who  have  only  a  ferious 
doubting  apprehenfion  that  it  may  be  true. 
Their  hopes  and  fears  and  obligations  will  be  in 
various  degrees:  but,  as  the  fubjedl-matter  of 
their  hopes  and  fears  is  the  fame  ;  fo  the  fubjedl- 
matter  of  their  obligations,  what  they  are  bound 
to  do  and  to  refrain  from,  is  not  fo  very  unlike. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that,  from  a  cha- 
radler  of  underftanding,  or  a  fituation  of  influ- 
ence in  the  world,  fome  perfons  have  it  in  their 
power  to  do  infinitely  more  harm  or  good,  by 
fetting  an  example  of  profanenefs  and  avowed 
difregard  to  all  religion ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  of 
a  ferious  though  perhaps  doubting  apprehenfion 
of  its  truth,  and  of  a  reverend  regard  to  it  under 
this  doubtfulnefs ;  than  they  can  do,  by  adling 
well  or  ill  in  all  the  common  intercourfesamongft 
mankind.  And  confequently  they  are  moft  highly 
accountable  for  a  behaviour,  which,  they  may 
eafily  forefee,  is  of  fuch  importance,  and  in  which 
there  is  moft  plainly  a  right  and  a  wrong,  even 
admitting  the  evidence  of  religion  to  be  as  doubt- 
ful as  is  pretended. 

The  ground  of  thefe  obfervations,  and  that 
which  renders  them  juft  and  true,  is,  that  doubt- 
ing neceflarily  implies  fome  degree  of  evidence 
for  that  of  which  we  doubt.  For  no  perfoa 
would  be  in  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  a 
number  of  fafts  fo  and  fo  circumftanced,  which 
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fliould  accidentally  come  into  his  thoughts,  and 
of  which  he  had  no  evidence  at  all.    And  though 
in  the  cafe  of  an  even  chance,  and  where  confe- 
quently  we  were  in  doubt,  we  (hould  in  common 
language  fay,  that  we  had  no  evidence  at  all  for 
either  fide ;  yet  that  fituation  of  things,  which 
renders  it  an  even  chance  and  no  more,  that  fuch 
an  event  will  happen,  renders  this  cafe  equiva- 
lent to  all  others,  where  there  is  fuch  evidence 
on  both  fides  of  a  quefliion,^  as  leaves  the  mind 
in  doubt  concerning  the  truth.     Indeed  in  all 
thefe  cafes,  there  is  no  more  evidence  on  one  fide 
than  on  the  other  ;  but  there  is  (what  is  equiva- 
lent to)  much  more  for  either,  than  for  the  truth 
of  a  number  of  fadts  which  come  into  one*s 
thoughts  at  random.      And  thus,  in  all  thefe 
cafes,  doubt  as  much  prefuppofes  evidence,  lower 
degrees  of  evidence,  as  belief  prefuppofes  higher, 
and  certainty  higher  ftill.     Any  one,  who  will 
a  little  attend  to  the  nature  of  evidence,  will 
eafily  carry  this  obfervation  on,  and  fee,  that 
between  no  evidence  at  all,  and  that  degree  of 
it  which  affords  ground  of  doubt,  there  are  as 
many  intermediate  degrees,  as  there  are  between 
that  degree  which  is  the  ground  of  doubt,  and 
demonflration.    And  though  we  have  not  facul- 
ties to  diftinguifli  thefe  degrees  of  evidence  with 
any  fort  of  exadtnefs ;  yet,  in  proportion  as  they 
aredifcerned,  they  ought  to  influence  our  practice . 
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For  it  is  as  real  an  imperfedlion  in  the  moral 
charaflery  not  to  be  influenced  in  pradlice  by  a 
lower  degree  of  evidence  when  difcerned,  as  it 
is  in  the  underftanding  not  to  difcern  it.  And 
as»  in  all  fubjedts  which  men  confider,  they  dif- 
cern the  lower  as  well  as  higher  degrees  of  evi- 
dence, proportionably  to  their  capacity  of  un- 
derftanding; fo,  in  practical  fubjedts,  they  are 
influenced  in  pradlice,  by  the  lower  as  well  as 
higher  degrees  of  it,  proportionably  to  their 
fairnefs  and  honefty.  And  as,  in  proportion  to 
defedts  in  the  underftanding,  men  are  unapt  to 
fee  lower  degrees  of  evidence,  are  in  danger  of 
overlooking  evidence  when  it  is  not  glaring,  and 
are  eafily  impofed  upon  in  fuch  cafes;  fo,  in 
proportion  to  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  they 
fcem  capable  of  fatisfying  themfelves  with  having 
no  regard  in  pradtice  to  evidence  acknowledged 
real,  if  it  be  not  overbearing.  From  thefe  things 
it  muft  follow,  that  doubting  concerning  religion 
implies  fuch  a  degree  of  evidence  for  it,  as  joined 
with  the  conflderation  of  its  importance,  unquef- 
tionably  lays  men  under  the  obligations  before 
mentioned,  to  have  a  dutiful  regard  to  it  in  all 
their  behaviour. 

Thirdly :  The  difiiculties  in  which  the  evi- 
dence of  religion  is  involved,  which  fome  com- 
plain of,  is  no  more  a  juft  ground  of  complaint, 
than  the  external  circumftances  of  temptation, 
which  others  are  placed  in ;  or  than  difficulties 
in  the  pradlice  of  it,  after  a  full  convidtion  of  its 
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truth.  Temptations  render  our  ftate  a  more  im- 
proving ftate  of  difcipline/  than  it  would  be 
otherwife ;  as  they  give  occafion  for  a  more  at- 
tentive exercife  of  the  virtuous  principle,  which 
confirms  and  ftrengthens  it  more  than  an  eafier 
or  lefs  attentive  exercife  of  it  could.  Now  fpecu- 
lative  difficulties  are,  in  this  refpedt,  of  the  very 
fame  nature  with  thefe  external  temptations. 
For  the  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  ob- 
vious, is,  to  fbme  perfons,  a  temptation  to  rejedl 
it,  without  any  confideration  at  all ;  and  there- 
fore requires  fuch  an  attentive  exercife  of  the  vir- 
tuous principle,  ferioufly  to  confider  that  evi- 
dence, as  there  would  be  no  occafion  for,  but  for 
fuch  temptation.  And  the  fuppofed  doubtful- 
nefs  of  its  evidence,  after  it  has  been  in  fome 
fort  confidered,  affords  opportunity  to  an  unfair 
mind  of  explaining  away,  and  deceitfully  hiding 
from  itfelf,  that  evidence  which  it  might  fee  ; 
and  alfo  for  men*s  encouraging  themfelves  in 
vice,  from  hopes  of  impunity,  though  they  do 
clearly  fee  thus  much  at  leafl,  that  thefe  hopes 
are  uncertain  :  in  like  manner  as  the  common 
temptation  to  many  inftances  of  folly,  which  end 
in  temporal  infamy  and  ruin,  is,  the  ground  for 
hope,  of  not  being  detedled,  and  of  efcaping  with 
impunity,  i.  e.  the  doubtfulnefs  of  the  proof  be- 
forehand, that  fuch  foolifh  behaviour  will  thus 
end  in  infamy  and  ruin.     On  the  contrary,  fup- 
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pofed  doubtfulneis  in  the  evidence  of  religion 
calls  for  a  more  careful  and  attentive  exercife  of 
the  virtuous  principle,  in  fairly  yielding  them- 
felves  up  to  the  proper  influence  of  any  real  evi- 
dence, though  doubtful ;  and  living  in  the  con- 
fcientious  pradtice  of  all  virtue,  though  under 
fbme  uncertainty,  whether  the  government  in  the 
univerfe  may  not  poffibly  be  fuch,  as  that  vice 
may  efcape  with  impunity.  And  in  general, 
temptation,  meaning,  by  this  word,  the  lefler 
allurements  to  wrong  and  difficulties  in  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duty,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones, 
temptation,  I  fay,  as  fuch  and  of  every  kind  and 
degree,  as  it  calls  forth  fome  virtuous  efforts, 
additional  to  what  would  otherwife  have  been 
wanting,  cannot  but  be  an  additional  difcipline 
and  improvement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  probation 
of  it  in  the  other  fenfes  of  that  word.^  So  that 
the  very  fame  account  is  to  be  given,  why  the 
evidence  of  religion  fhould  be  left  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  require,  in  fome,  an  attentive,  folicit- 
ous,  perhaps  painful  exercife  of  their  underftand- 
ing  about  it ;  as  why  others  (hould  be  placed  in 
fuch  circumftances,  as  that  the  prad:ice  of  its 
common  duties,  after  a  full  convidlion  of  the 
truth  of  it,  (hould  require  attention,  folicitude 
and  pains:  or,  why  appearing  doubtfulnefs  (hould 
be  permitted  to  aflford  matter  of  temptation  to 
fome ;   as  why  external  difficulties  and  allure- 

1  Part  I.  Ch.  IV,  and  p.  134. 
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ments  (hould  be  permitted  to  afford  matter  of 
temptation  to  others.  The  fame  account  alfo 
is  to  be  given,  why  fome  (hould  be  exercifed 
with  temptations  of  both  thefe  kinds ;  as  why 
others  (hould  be  exercifed  with  the  latter  in  fuch 
very  high  degrees,  as  fome  have  been,  particularly 
as  the  primitive  Chriftians  were. 

Nor  does  there  appear  any  abfurdity  in  fup- 
pofing,  that  the  fpeculative  difficulties  in  which 
the  evidence  of  religion  is  involved,  may  make 
even  the  principal  part  of  fome  perfons*  trial. 
For,  as  the  chief  temptations  of  the  generality 
of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  motives  to  injuftice 
or  unreftrained  pleafure ;  or  to  live  in  the  neg- 
lect of  religion  from  that  frame  of  mind,  which 
renders  many  perfons  almofl  without  feeling  as 
to  any  thing  diftant,  or  which  is  not  the  objedl 
of  their  fenfes  :  fo  there  are  other  perfons  with- 
out this  (hallownefs  of  temper,  perfons  of  a 
deeper  fenfe  as  to  what  is  invifible  and  future ; 
who  not  only  fee,  but  have  a  general  practical 
feeling,  that  what  is  to  come  will  be  prefent, 
and  that  things  are  not  lefs  real  for  their  not 
being  the  objedts  of  fenfe ;  and  who,  from  their 
natural  conftitution  of  body  and  of  temper,  and 
from  their  external  condition,  may  have  fmall 
temptations  to  behave  ill,  fmall  difficulty  in  be- 
having well,  in  the  common  courfe  of  life. 
Now  when  thefe  latter  perfons  have  a  diflindt 
full  convidtion  of  the  truth  of  religion,  without 
any  poffible  doubts  or  difficulties,  the  pradlice 
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of  it  is  to  them  unavoidable,  unlefs  they  will  do 
a  conftant  violence  to  their  own  minds;  and 
religion  is  fcarce  any  more  a  difcipline  to  them, 
than  it  is  to  creatures  in  a  ftate  of  perfedtion. 
Yet  thefe  perfons  may  poffibly  ftand  in  need  of 
moral  difcipline  and  exercife  in  a  higher  degree 
than  they  would  have  by  fuch  an  eafy  practice 
of  religion.  Or  it  may  be  requifite,  for  reafons 
unknown  to  us,  that  they  (hould  give  fome  far- 
ther manifeftation^  what  is  their  moral  character, 
to  the  creation  of  God,  than  fuch  a  pradlice  of 
it  would  be.  Thus  in  the  great  variety  of  reli- 
gious fituations  in  which  men  are  placed,  what 
conftitutes,  what  chiefly  and  peculiarly  confti- 
tutes,  the  probation,  in  all  fenfes,  of  fome  per- 
fons, may  be  the  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence 
of  religion  is  involved;  and  their  principal  and 
diftinguifhed  trial  may  be,  how  they  will  behave 
under  and  with  refpedt  to  thefe  difficulties.  Cir- 
cumftances  in  men's  fituation  in  their  temporal 
capacity,  analogous  in  good  meafure  to  this  re- 
fpedling  religion,  are  to  be  obferved.  We  find 
fome  perfons  are  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  in 
the  world,  as  that  their  chief  difficulty  with 
regard  to  condudt,  is  not  the  doing  what  is  pru- 
dent when  it  is  known,  for  this,  in  numberlefs 
cafes,  is  as  eafy  as  the  contrary  :  but  to  fome  the 
principal  exercife  is,  recolledtion  and  being  upon 
their  guard  againft  deceits,  the  deceits  fuppofe 
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of  thofe  about  them  ;  againft  falfe  appearances 
of  reafon  and  prudence.  To  perfons  in  fome 
fituations,  the  principal  exercife  with  refpedt  to 
condudt  is,  attention  in  order  to  inform  them- 
felves  what  is  proper,  what  is  really  the  reafon- 
able  and  prudent  part  to  a<ft. 

But  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  fuppofition, 
that  men*s  diflatisfadtion  with  the  evidence  of 
religion,  is  not  owing  to  their  negledts  or  preju- 
dices ;  it  muft  be  added,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all 
common  reafon,  and  as  what  the  truth  of  the 
cafe  plainly  requires  (hould  be  added,  that  fuch 
diflatisfadtion  poflibly  may  be  owing  to  thofe, 
poffibly  may  be  men's  own  fault.     For, 

If  there  are  any  perfons,  who  never  fet  them- 
felves  heartily  and  in  earneft  to  be  informed  in 
religion :  if  there  are  any  who  fecretly  wifli  it  may 
not  prove  true  ;  and  are  lefs  attentive  to  evidence 
than  to  difficulties,  and  more  to  objed:ions  than 
to  what  is  faid  in  anfwer  to  them  :  thefe  perfons 
will  fcarce  be  thought  in  a  likely  way  of  feeing 
the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it  were  moft 
certainly  true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  fb  fully 
proved.  If  any  accuftom  themfelves  to  confider 
this  fubjedl  ufually  in  the  way  of  mirth  and  fport : 
if  they  attend  to  forms  and  reprefentations  and 
inadequate  manners  of  expreffion,  inftead  of  the 
real  things  intended  by  them ;  for  figns  often  can 
be  no  more  than  inadequately  expreffive  of  the 
things  fignified:  or  if  they  fubftitute  human 
errors,  in  the  room  of  divine  truth — why  may 
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not  all  or  any  of  thefe  things,  hinder  fome  men 
from  feeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  i^^w 
by  others ;  as  a  like  turn  of  mind  with  refpedl 
to  matters  of  common  fpeculation  and  pradtice, 
does,  we  find  by  experience,  hinder  them  from 
attaining  that  knowledge  and  right  underftand- 
ing,  in  matters  of  common  fpeculation  and  prac- 
tice, which  more  fair  and  attentive  minds  attain 
to?  And  the  efFedt  will  be  the  fame,  whether 
their  negledt  of  ferioufly  confidering  the  evidence 
of  religion,  and  their  indirect  behaviour  with 
regard  to  it,  proceed  from  mere  careleflfnefs,  or 
from  the  grofler  vices  ;  or  whether  it  be  owing 
to  this,  that  forms  and  figurative  manners  of  ex- 
preflion,  as  well  as  errors,  adminifter  occafions 
of  ridicule,  when  the  things  intended,  and  the 
truth  itfelf,  would  not.  Men  may  indulge  a 
ludicrous  turn  fb  far  as  to  lofe  all  fenfe  of  con- 
dudt  and  prudence  in  worldly  affairs,  and  even, 
as  it  feems,  to  impair  their  faculty  of  reafon. 
And  in  general,  levity,  carelefliiefs,  pafl[ion,  and 
prejudice,  do  hinder  us  from  being  rightly  in- 
formed, with  refpedt  to  common  things  :  and 
they  majy  in  like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  fome 
farther  providential  manner,  with  refpedt  to 
moral  and  religious  fubjcfts;  may  hinder  evi- 
dence from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  being 
feen  when  it  is.     The  fcripture^  is  exprefs,  that 

*  See  Ifa.  xxix.  13,  14.  Dan.  xii.  10.  Matth.  vi.  23. 
and  xi.  25.  and  x!ii.  11,  12.  John  iii.  19.  John  v.  44. 
I  Cor.  ii.  14.     2  Cor.  iv.  4.     2  Tim.  iii.  13.  and  that  afFec* 
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every  one  Jhall  not  underjiand.  And  it  makes  no 
difference,  by  what  providential  condudt  this 
comes  to  pafs :  whether  the  evidence  of  Chrif- 
tianity  was,  originally  and  with  defign,  put  and 
left  fo,  as  that  thofe  who  are  defirous  of  evading 
moral  obligations  fliould  not  fee  it,  and  that 
honeft-minded  perfons  (hould  ;  or  whether  it 
comes  to  pafs  by  any  other  means. 

Farther :  The  general  proof  of  natural  reli- 
gion and  of  Chriftianity,  does,  I  think,  lie  level 
to  common  men ;  even  thofe,  the  greateft  part 
of  whofe  time,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  is 
taken  up  with  providing  for  themfelves  and  their 
families,  the  common  conveniences,  perhaps  ne- 
ceflaries,  of  life :  thofe,  I  mean,  of  this  rank, 
who  ever  think  at  all  of  alking  after  proof,  or 
attending  to  it.  Common  men,  were  they  as 
much  in  earned  about  religion  as  about  their 
temporal  affairs,  are  capable  of  being  convinced 
upon  real  evidence,  that  there  is  a  God  who 
governs  the  world ;  and  they  feel  themfelves  to 
be  of  a  moral  nature  and  accountable  creatures : 
and  as  Chriftianity  entirely  falls  in  with  this  their 
natural  fenfe  of  things,  fo  they  are  capable,  not 

tionate,  as  well  as  authoritative  admonition,  fo  very  many  times 
inculcated,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear.  Grotius 
faw  fo  ftrongly  the  thing  intended  in  thefe  and  other  paflages 
of  fcripture  of  the  like  fenfe,  as  to  fay,  that  the  proof  given  us 
of  Chriftianity  was  lefs  than  it  might  have  been,  for  this  very 
purpofe.  Ut  tta  fermo  evangelii  tanquam  lapis  ejfet  Lydius  ad 
quern  ingenia  fanahilia  explorarentur.  De  Ver.  R.  C.  lib.  2. 
towards  the  end. 
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only  of  being  pcrfuaded,  but  of  being  made  to 
fee,  that  there  is  evidence  of  miracles  wrought 
in  atteflation  of  it,  and  many  appearing  comple- 
tions of  prophecy.    But  though  this  proof  is  real 
and  conclufive,  yet  it  is  liable  to  objections,  and 
may  be  run  up  into  difficulties,  which  perfons 
who  are  capable,  not  only  of  talking  of,  but  of 
really  feeing,  are  capable  alfo  of  feeing  through, 
i.  e.  not  of  clearing  up  and  anfwering  them,  io 
as  to  fatisfy  their  curiofity,  for  of  fuch  knowledge 
we  are  not  capable  with  refpedt  to  any  one  thing 
in  nature  ;  but  capable  of  feeing  that  the  proof 
is  not  loft  in  thefe  difficulties,  or  deftroyed  by 
thefe  objedtions.      But  then  a  thorough  exa- 
mination into   religion,    with  regard   to   thefe 
objeftions,  which  cannot  be  the  bufinefs  of  every 
man,  is  a  matter  of  pretty  large  compafs,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  requires  fome  knowledge, 
as  well  as  time  and  attention ;  to  fee,  how  the 
evidence  comes  out,  upon  balancing  one  thing 
with  another,  and  what,  upon  the  whole,  is  the 
amount  of  it.    Now  if  perfons  who  have  picked 
up  thefe  objedtions  from  others,  and  take  for 
granted  they  are  of  weight,  upon  the  word  of 
thofe  from  whom  they  received  them,  or,  by 
often  retailing  of  them,  come  to  fee,  or  fancy 
they  fee,  them  to  be  of  weight ;  will  not  prepare 
themfelves  for  fuch  an  examination,  with  a  com- 
petent degree  of  knowledge ;  or  will  not  give 
that  time  and  attention  to  the  fubjedt,  which, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  is  neceflary  for  attaining 
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fuch  information  :  in  this  cafe,  they  muft  remain 
in  doubtfulnefs,  ignorance,  or  error ;  in  the  fame 
way  as  they  muft  with  regard  to  common  fciences, 
and  matters  of  common  life,  if  they  negledt  the 
neceflary  means  of  being  informed  in  them. 

But  ftill  perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  a 
prince  or  common  mafter  were  to  fend  dirediions 
to  a  fervant,  he  would  take  care  that  they  (hould 
always  bear  the  certain  marks  who  they  came 
from,  and  that  their  fenfe  fhould  be  always  plain ; 
fo  as  that  there  fhould  be  no  poflible  doubt,  if  he 
could  help  it,  concerning  the  authority  or  mean- 
ing of  them.  Now  the  proper  anfwer  to  all 
this  kind  of  objections,  is,  that,  wherever  the 
fallacy  lies,  it  is  even  certain  we  cannot  argue 
thus  with  refpedt  to  him  who  is  the  Governor  of 
the  world ;  and  particularly  that  he  does  not 
afford  us  fuch  information,  with  refpedt  to  our 
temporal  affairs  and  interefls,  as  experience  abun- 
dantly fhews.  However,  there  is  a  full  anfwer 
to  this  objection,  from  the  very  nature  of  reli- 
gion. For,  the  reafon  why  a  prince  would  give 
his  directions  in  this  plain  manner,  is,  that  he 
abfolutely  defires  fuch  an  external  action  fhould 
be  done,  without  concerning  himfelf  with  the 
motive  or  principle  upon  which  it  is  done ;  i.  e.  he 
regards  only  the  external  event,  or  the  thing^s 
being  done,  and  not  at  all,  properly  fpeaking, 
the  doing  of  it,  or  the  adion.  Whereas  the 
whole  of  morality  and  religion  confifling  merely 
in  adtion  itfelf,  there  is  no  fort  of  parallel  between 
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the  cafes.  But  if  the  prince  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
gard only  the  action,  i.  e.  only  to  defire  to  exer- 
cife,  or  in  any  fenfe  prove,  the  underdanding  or 
loyalty  of  a  fervant ;  he  would  not  always  give 
his  orders  in  fuch  a  plain  manner.  It  may  be 
proper  to  add,  that  the  will  of  God,  refpedting 
morality  and  religion,  may  be  confidered  either 
as  abfolute,  or  as  only  conditional.  If  it  be  ab- 
folute,  it  can  only  be  thus,  that  we  (hould  adl 
virtuoufly  in  fuch  given  circumftances ;  not  that 
we  (hould  be  brought  to  aft  fo,  by  his  changing 
of  our  circumftances.  And  if  God's  will  be  thus 
abfolute,  then  it  is  in  our  power,  in  the  higheft 
and  ftridteft  fenfe,  to  do  or  to  contradidt  his  will ; 
which  is  a  moft  weighty  confideration.  Or  his 
will  may  be  confidered  only  as  conditional,  that 
if  we  a(fl  fo  and  fb,  we  fhall  be  rewarded,  if 
otherwife,  punifhed  ;  of  which  conditional  will 
of  the  Author  of  nature,  the  whole  conftitution 
of  it  affords  moft  certain  inftances. 

Upon  the  whole;  that  we  are  in  a  ftate  of 
religion  neceflarily  implies,  that  we  are  in  a 
ftate  of  probation :  and  the  credibility  of  our 
being  at  all  in  a  ftate  of  probation,  being  ad- 
mitted, there  feems  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  fup- 
-  pofing  it  to  be,  with  regard  to  the  race  of  man- 
kind, juft  as  it  is,  in  thofe  refpedls  which  arc 
above  objedled  againft.  There  feems  no  pre- 
tence, from  the  reafon  of  the  things  to  fay,  that 
the  trial  cannot  equitably  be  any  thing,  but 
whether  perfons  will  adt  fuitably  to  certain  in- 
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formation,  or  fuch  as  admits  no  room  for  doubt ; 
fo  as  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  mifcarriage, 
but  either  from  their  not  attending  to  what  they 
certainly  know,  or  from  overbearing  paflion 
hurrying  them  on  to  adt  contrary  to  it.  For, 
fince  ignorance  and  doubt  afford  fcope  for  pro- 
bation in  all  fenfes,  as  really  as  intuitive  con- 
vidtion  or  certainty ;  and  fince  the  two  former 
are  to  be  put  to  the  fame  account  as  difficulties 
in  practice ;  men*s  moral  probation  may  alfo  be, 
whether  they  will  take  due  care  to  inform  them- 
felves  by  impartial  confideration,  and  afterwards 
whether  they  will  adt  as  the  cafe  requires,  upon 
the  evidence  which  they  have,  however  doubt- 
ful. And  this,  we  find  by  experience^  is  frequently 
our  probation^,  in  our  temporal  capacity.  For, 
the  information  which  we  want  with  regard  to 
our  worldly  interefts,  is  by  no  means  always 
given  us  of  courfe,  without  any  care  of  our  own. 
And  we  are  greatly  liable  to  felf-deceit  from 
inward  fecret  prejudices,  and  alfo  to  the  deceits 
of  others.  So  that  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is 
the  prudent  part,  often  requires  much  and  dif- 
ficult confideration.  Then  after  we  have  judged 
the  very  beft  we  can,  the  evidence  upon  which 
we  muft  a(fl,  if  we  will  live  and  adt  at  all,  is 
perpetually  doubtful  to  a  very  high  degree. 
And  the  conftitution  and  courfe  of  the  world  in 
fadt  is  fuch,  ^s  that  want  of  impartial  confidera* 

*  Pages  51,  293,  295. 
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tion  what  we  have  to  do,  and  venturing  upon 
extravagant  courfes  becaufe  it  is  doubtful  what 
will  be  the  confequence,  are  often  naturally,  i.  e. 
providentially,  altogether  as  fatal,  as  mifcondudt 
occafioned  by  heedlefs  inattention  to  what  we 
certainly  know,  or  difregarding  it  from  over- 
bearing paflion. 

Several  of  the  obfervations  here  made  may 
well   feem   ftrange,  perhaps  unintelligible,  to 
many  good  men.     But  if  the  perfons  for  whofe 
fake  they  are  made  think  fo ;  perfons  who  objedl 
a$  above,  and  throw  off  all  regard  to  religion 
under  pretence  of  want  of  evidence ;    I  defire 
them  to  confider  again,  whether  their  thinking 
fo  be  owing  to  any  thing  unintelligible  in  thefc 
obfervations,  or  to  their  own  not  having  fuch  a 
fenfe  of  religion  and  ferious  folicitude  about  it, 
as  even  their  ftate  of  fcepticifm  does  in  all  reafon 
require  ?    It  ought  to  be  forced  upon  the  reflec- 
tion of  thefe  perfons,  that  our  nature  and  con- 
dition neceflarily  require  us,  in  the  daily  courfe 
of  life,  to  adl  upon  evidence  much  lower  than 
what  is  commonly  called  probable ;  to  guard, 
not  only  againft  what  we  fully  believe  will,  but 
alfo  againfl  what  we  think  it  fuppofeable  may, 
happen;    and  to  engage  in  purfuits  when  the 
probability  is  greatly  againfl:  fuccefs,  if  it  be 
credible,  that  poffibly  we  may  fucceed  in  them. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

Of  the  particular  Evidence  for  Chrijiianity. 

HE  prefumptions  againft  revelation, 
and  objedtions  againft  the  general 
fcheme  of  Chriftianity,  and  particular 
things  relating  to  it,  being  removed ; 
there  remains  to  be  confidered,  what  pofitive 
evidence  we  have  for  the  truth  of  it :  chiefly 
in  order  to  fee,  what  the  analogy  of  nature  fug- 
gefts  with  regard  to  that  evidence,  and  the  ob- 
jedtions  againft  it :  or  to  fee  what  is,  and  is  allowed 
to  be,  the  plain  natural  rule  of  judgment  and  of 
adtion,  in  our  temporal  concerns,  in  cafes  where 
we  have  the  fame  kind  of  evidence,  and  the  fame 
kind  of  objections  againft  it,  that  we  have  in  the 
cafe  before  lis. 

Now  in  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity,  there 
fecm  to  be  feveral  things  of  great  weight,  not 
reducible  to  the  head,  either  of  miracles,  or  the 
completion  of  prophecy,  in  the  common  accept- 
ation of  the  words.  But  thefe  are  its  direct  and 
fundamental  proofs :  and  thofe  other  things, 
however  confiderable  they  are,  yet  ought  never 
to  be  urged  apart  from  its  diredt  proofs,  but 
always  to  be  joined  with  them.  Thus  the  evi- 
dence of  Chriftianity  will  be  a  long  feries  of 
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things,  reaching,  as  it  feems,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  prefent  time,  of  great  variety 
and  compafs,  taking  in  both  the  direct,  and  alfo 
the  collateral,  proofs ;  and  making  up,  all  of  them 
together,  one  argument :  the  convidtion  arifing 
from  which  kind  of  proof,  may  be  compared  to 
what  they  call  the  effeSt  in  architedture  or  other 
works  of  art ;  a  refult  from  a  great  number  of 
things  fb  and  fo  difpofed,  and  taken  into  one 
view.  I  {hall  therefore,  firft,  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  relating  to  miracles,  and  the  appearing 
completions  of  prophecy;  and  confider  what 
analogy  fuggefts,  in  anfwer  to  the  objedUons 
brought  again  ft  this  evidence.  And,  fecondly,  I 
fhall  endeavour  to  give  fome  account  of  the 
general  argument  now  mentioned,  confifting 
both  of  the  diredt  and  collateral  evidence,  con- 
fidered  as  making  up  one  argument :  this  being 
the  kind  of  proof,  upon  which  we  determine 
moft  queftions  of  difficulty,  concerning  common 
fadts,  alleged  to  have  happened  or  feeming  likely 
to  happen ;  efpecially  queftions  relating  to  con- 
dudt. 

Firft,  I  (hall  make  fome  obfervations  upon  the 
diredl  proof  of  Chriftianity  from  miracles  and 
prophecy,  and  upon  the  objedlions  alleged  again  ft 
it, 

I.  Now  the  following  obfervations,  relating 
to  the  hiftorical  evidence  of  miracles  wrought 
in  atteftation  of  Chriftianity,  appear  to  be  of 
great  weight. 
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I.  The  Old  Teftament  affords  us  the  fame 
hiftorical  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Mofes  and 
of  the  prophets,  as  of  the  common  civil  hiftory 
of  Mofes  and  the  kings  of  Ifrael ;  or,  as  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewifh  nation.  And  the  Go/pels  and 
the  ji£ts  afford  us  the  fame  hiftorical  evidence 
of  the  miracles  of  Chrift  and  the  apoftles,  as  of 
the  common  matters  related  in  them.  This  in- 
deed could  not  have  been  affirmed  by  any  reafbn- 
able  man,  if  the  authors  of  thefe  books,  like 
many  other  hiflorians,  had  appeared  to  aim  at 
an  entertaining  manner  of  writing ;  though  they 
had,  in  their  works,  interfperfed  miracles,  at 
proper  diflances  and  upon  proper  occafions. 
Thefe  might  have  animated  a  dull  relation, 
amufed  the  reader  and  engaged  his  attention. 
And  the  fame  account  would  naturally  have  been 
given  of  them,  as  of  their  fpeeches  and  defcrip- 
tions :  the  fame  account,  in  a  manner,  as  is  to 
be  given,  why  the  poets  make  ufe  of  wonders 
and  prodigies.  But  the  fad:s,  both  miraculous 
and  natural,  in  fcripture,  are  related  in  plain  un- 
adorned narratives ;  and  both  of  them  appear, 
in  all  refpefts,  to  (land  upon  the  fame  foot  of 
hiftorical  evidence.  Farther;  fome  parts  of  fcrip- 
ture, containing  an  account  of  miracles  fully 
fufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  are 
quoted  as  genuine,  from  the  age  in  which  they 
are  faid  to  be  written,  down  to  the  prefent :  and 
no  other  parts  of  them,  material  in  the  prefent 
queftion,  are  omitted  to  be  quoted  in  fuch  man- 
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ner,  as  to  afford  any  fort  of  proof  of  their  not 
being  genuine.  And,  as  common  hiftory,  when 
called  in  queftion  in  any  inflance,  may  often  be 
greatly  confirmed  by  contemporary  or  fubfequent 
events  more  known  and  acknowledged,  and  as 
the  common  fcripture  hiftory,  like  many  others, 
is  thus  confirmed ;  fo  likewife  is  the  miraculous 
hiftory  of  it,  not  only  in  particular  inftances,  but 
in  general.  For,  the  eft:abli{hment  of  the  Jewifti 
and  Chriftian  religions,  which  were  events  fub- 
fequent and  cotemporary  with  the  miracles  re- 
lated to  be  wrought  in  atteftation  of  both,  thefe 
events  are  juft  what  we  (hould  have  expedled,  upon 
fuppofition  fuch  miracles  were  really  wrought 
to  atteft  the  truth  of  thofe  religions.  Thefe 
miracles  are  a  fatisfadtory  account  of  thofe  events : 
of  which,  no  other  fatisfadlory  account  can  be 
given ;  nor  any  account  at  all  but  what  is  ima- 
ginary merely  and  invented.  It  is  to  be  added, 
that  the  moft  obvious,  the  moft  eafy  and  diredt 
account  of  this  hiftory,  how  it  came  to  be  written 
and  to  be  received  in  the  world,  as  a  true  hiftory, 
is,  that  it  really  is  fo  :  nor  can  any  other  account 
of  it  be  eaiy  and  diredt.  Now,  though  an  ac- 
count, not  at  all  obvious,  but  very  far-fetched 
and  indired:,  may  indeed  be,  and  often  is,  the 
true  account  of  a  matter ;  yet  it  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted on  the  authority  of  its  being  aflerted. 
Mere  guefs,  fuppofition,  and  poflibility,  when 
oppofed  to  hiftorical  evidence,  prove  nothing,  but 
that  hiftorical  evidence  is  not  demonftrativc. 
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Now  the  juft  confequence  from  all  this,  I 
thinks  is,  that  the  fcripture  hiftory  in  general 
is  to  be  admitted  as  an  authentic  genuine  hif- 
tory, till  fomewhat  pofitive  be  alleged  fufficient 
to  invalidate  it.  But  no  man  will  deny  the 
confequence  to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  rejedled, 
or  thrown  by  as  of  no  authority,  till  it  can  be 
proved  to  be  of  none ;  even  though  the  evi- 
dence, now  mentioned  for  its  authority,  were 
doubtful.  This  evidence  may  be  confronted  by 
hiftorical  evidence  on  the  other  fide,  if  there  be 
any ;  or  general  incredibility  in  the  things  related, 
or  inconfiftency  in  the  general  turn  of  the  hif- 
tory, would  prove  it  to  be  of  no  authority.  But 
fince,  upon  the  face  of  the  matter,  upon  a  firft 
and  general  view,  the  appearance  is,  that  it  is 
an  authentic  hiftory ;  it  cannot  be  determined 
to  be  fidlitious  without  fome  proof  that  it  is  fo. 
And  the  following  obfervations,  in  fupport  of 
thefe  and  coincident  with  them,  will  greatly  con- 
firm the  hiftorical  evidence  for  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity. 

2.  The  epiftles  of  St.  Pauly  from  the  nature 
of  epiftolary  writing,  and  moreover  from  feveral 
of  them  being  written,  not  to  particular  perfons, 
but  to  churches,  carry  in  them  evidences  of  their 
being  genuine,  beyond  what  can  be  in  a  mere 
hiftorical  narrative  left  to  the  world  at  large. 
This  evidence,  joined  with  that  which  they  have 
in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  New  Teftament, 
feems  not  to  leave  fo  much  as  any  particular  pre- 
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tence  for  denying  their  genuinenefs,  confidered 
as  an  ordinary  matter  of  fadl,  or  of  criticifm :  I 
fay  particular  pretence,  for  denying  it ;  becaufe 
any  fingle  fad:,  of  fuch  a  kind  and  fuch  antiquity, 
may  have  general  doubts  railed  concerning  it, 
from  the  very  nature  of  human  affairs  and  human 
teftimony.  There  is  alfo  to  be  mentioned,  a 
diftind:  and  particular  evidence  of  the  genuine- 
nefs of  the  epiftle  chiefly  referred  to  here,  the 
fir  ft  to  the  Corinthians ;  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  quoted  by  Clemens  Romanus^  in  an  epiftle 
of  his  own  to  that  church^.  Now  thefe  epiftles 
aflTord  a  proof  of  Chriftianity,  detached  from  all 
others,  which  is,  I  think,  a  thing  of  weight ; 
and  alfo  a  proof  of  a  nature  and  kind  peculiar 
to  itfelf.     For, 

In  them  the  author  declares,  that  he  received 
the  gofpel  in  general,  and  the  inftitution  of  the 
communion  in  particular,  not  from  the  reft  of 
the  apoftles,  or  jointly  together  with  them,  but 
alone,  from  Chrift  himfelf ;  whom  he  declares 
likewife,  conformably  to  the  hiftory  in  the  A5lsj 
that  he  faw  after  his  afcenfion*.  So  that  the 
teftimony  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be  confidered,  as  de- 
tached from  that  of  the  reft  of  the  apoftles. 

And  he  declares  farther,  that  he  was  endued 
with  a  power  of  working  miracles,  as  what  was 
publicly  known  to  thofe  very  people,  fpeaks  of 


\  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  i.  chap,  47.       *  Gal,  i.       i  Cor.  xi. 
23,  &c.     I  Cor.  XV.  8. 
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frequent  and  great  variety  of  miraculous  gifts  as 
then  fubfifting  in  thofe  very  churches  to  which 
he  was  writing ;  which  he  was  reproving  for 
feveral  irregularities  ;  and  where  he  had  perfonal 
oppofers :  he  mentions  thefe  gifts  incidentally,  in 
the  moft  eaiy  manner,  and  without  effort;  by 
way  of  reproof  to  thofe  who  had  them,  for  their 
indecent  ufe  of  them ;  and  by  way  of  depreciat- 
ing them,  in  comparifon  of  moral  virtues :  in 
(hort,  he  fpeaks  to  thefe  churches  of  thefe  mira- 
culous powers,  in  the  manner  any  one  would 
fpeak  to  another  of  a  thing,  which  was  as  fami- 
liar and  as  .much  known  in  common  to  them 
both,  as  any  thing  in  the  worlds  And  this,  as 
hath  been  obferved  by  feveral  perfons,  is  furely 
a  very  confiderable  thing. 

3.  It  is  an  acknowledged  hiflorical  fadl,  that 
Chriftianity  offered  itfelf  to  the  world,  and  de- 
manded to  be  received,  upon  the  allegation,  i,  e. 
as  unbelievers  would  fpeak,  upon  the  pretence, 
of  miracles,  publicly  wrought  to  attefl  the  truth 
of  it,  in  fuch  an  age ;  and  that  it  was  adlually 
received  by  great  numbers  in  that  very  age,  and 
upon  the  profeffed  belief  of  the  reality  of  thefe 
miracles.  And  by  this,  Chriftianity,  including 
the  difpenfation  of  the  Old  Teflament,  feems 
diflinguifhed  from  all  other  religions  :  by  which 


^  Rom.  XV.  19.  I  Cor.  xii.  8,  9, 10 — 28,  &c.  and  chap.  xiii. 
I,  2,  8,  and  the  whole  xivth  chap.  2  Cor.  xii.  12,  13.  Gal. 
iii.  2,  5. 
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I  mean^  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  cafe 
with  regard  to  any  other ;  for  furely  it  will  not 
be  fuppofed  to  lie  upon  any  perfbn,  to  prove  by 
pofitive  hiftorical  evidence,  that  it  was  not.     It 
does  in  no   fort   appear,  that  Mahometanifm 
was  firft  received  in  the  world  upon  the  foot  of 
fuppofed  miracles  \  i.  e,  public  ones ;  for,  as  re- 
velation is  itfelf  miraculous,  all  pretence  to  it 
muft  neceflarily  imply  fome  pretence  of  miracles. 
And  it  is  a  known  fadt,  that  it  was  immediately, 
at  the  very  firft,  propagated  by  other  means. 
And  as  particular  inftitutions,  whether  in  pagan- 
ifm  or  popery,  faid  to  be  confirmed  by  miracles 
after  thofe  inftitutions  had  obtained,  are  not  to 
the  purpofe ;    fo,  were  there,  what  might  be 
called,  hiftorical  proof,  of  any  of  them  being  in- 
troduced by  a  fuppofed  divine  command,  believed 
to  be  attefted  by  miracles ;  thefe  would  not  be 
in  any  wife  parallel.     For  fingle  things  of  this 
fort  are  eafy  to  be  accounted  for,  after  parties  are 
formed,  and  have  power  in  their  hands ;    and 
the  leaders  of  them  are  in  veneration  with  the 
multitude ;   and  political  interefts  are  blended 
with  religious  claims,  and  religious  diftindlions. 
But  before  any  thing  of  this  kind,  for  a  few 
perfons,  and  thofe  of  the  loweft  rank,  all  at  once, 
to  bring  over  fuch  great  numbers  to  a  new  reli- 
gion, and  get  it  to  be  received  upon  the  parti- 
cular evidence  of  miracles ;  this  is  quite  another 

^  See  the  Koran,  chap.  xiii.  and  chap.  xvii. 
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thing.  And  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  by  any 
fair  advcrfary,  that  the  fadt  now  mentioned, 
taking  in  all  the  circumftances  of  it,  is  peculiar 
to  the  Chriftian  religion.  However,  the  fadt 
itfelf  is  allowed,  that  Chriflianity  obtained,  i.  e. 
was  profefled  to  be  received  in  the  world,  upon 
the  belief  of  miracles,  immediately  in  the  age  in 
which  it  is  faid  thofe  miracles  were  wrought ; 
or  that  this  is  what  its  firft  converts  would  have 
alleged,  as  the  reafon  for  their  embracing  it.  Now 
certainly  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  num- 
bers of  men,  in  the  moft  diftant  parts  of  the 
world,  fhouldforfake  the  religion  of  their  country, 
in  which  they  had  been  educated  j  feparate  them- 
felves  from  their  friends,  particularly  in  their 
feftival  (hows  and  folemnities,  to  which  the  com- 
mon people  are  fo  greatly  addicted,  and  which 
were  of  a  nature  to  engage  them  much  more, 
than  any  thing  of  that  fort  amongft  us ;  and  em- 
brace a  religion,  which  could  not  butexpofe  them 
to  many  inconveniences,  and  indeed  muft  have 
been  a  giving  up  the  world  in  a  great  degree, 
even  from  the  very  firft,  and  before  the  empire 
engaged  in  form  againft  them  :  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed, that  fuch  numbers  fhould  make  fo  great, 
and,  to  fay  the  leaft,  fo  inconvenient  a  change 
in  their  whole  inftitution  of  life,  unlefs  they  were 
really  convinced  of  the  truth  of  thofe  miracles, 
upon  the  knowledge  or  belief  of  which  they  pro- 
fefled to  make  it.  And  it  will,  I  fuppofe,  readily 
be  acknowledged,  that  the  generality  of  the  firft 
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converts  to  Chriftianity  muft  have  believed  them  : 
that  as  by  becoming  Chriftians,  they  declared  to 
the  world,  they  were  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  thofe 
miracles  ;  fo  this  declaration  was  to  be  credited. 
And  this  their  teftimony  is  the  fame  kind  of  evi- 
dence for  thofe  miracles,  as  if  they  had  put  it  in 
writing,  and  thefe  writings  had  come  down  to 
us.  And  it  is  real  evidence,  becaufe  it  is  of  fa<fls, 
which  they  had  capacity  and  full  opportunity  to 
inform  themfelves  of.  It  is  alio  diftindt  from 
the  diredl  or  exprefs  biftorical  evidence,  though 
it  is  of  the  fame  kind,  and  would  be  allowed  to 
be  diftind:  in  all  cafes.  For  were  a  fadl  expreflly 
related  by  one  or  more  ancient  hiftorians,  and 
difputed  in  after  ages ;  that  this  fad:  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  believed,  by  great  numbers 
of  the  age  in  which  the  hiftorian  fays  it  was  done, 
would  be  allowed  an  additional  proof  of  fuch 
fad,  quite  diftind  from  the  exprefs  teftimony  of 
the  hiftorian.  The  credulity  of  mankind  is  ac- 
knowledged :  and  the  fufpicions  of  mankind 
ought  to  be  acknowledged  too ;  and  their  back- 
wardnefs  even  to  believe,  and  greater  ftill  to 
pradife,  what  makes  againft  their  intereft.  And 
it  muft  particularly  be  remembered,  that  educa- 
tion, and  prejudice,  and  authority,  were  againft 
Chriftianity,  in  the  age  I  am  fpeaking  of.  So 
that  the  immediate  converfion  of  fuch  numbers, 
is  a  real  prefumption  of  fomewhat  more  than 
human  in  this  matter ;  I  fay  prefumption,  for  it 
is  not  alleged  as  a  proof  alone  and  by  itfelf. 
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Nor  need  any  one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  be  confidered  as  a  proof  by  itfelf ;  and 
yet  all  of  them  together  may  be  one  of  the 
ftrongeft,  ^ 

Upon  the  whole,  as  there  is  large  hiftorical 
evidence,  both  diredt  and  circumftantial,  of  mira- 
cles wrought  in  atteftation  of  Chriftianity,  col- 
lected by  thofe  who  have  writ  upon  the  fubje<fl ; 
it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to  (how,  why  this  evi- 
dence is  not  to  be  credited.  This  way  of  fpeak- 
ing  is,  I  think,  juft;  and  what  perfons  who 
write  in  defence  of  religion  naturally  fall  into. 
Yet,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  unfpeakable  importance, 
the  proper  queftion  is,  not  whom  it  lies  upon, 
according  to  the  rules  of  argument,  to  maintain 
or  confute  objedlions  :  but  whether  there  really 
are  any  againft  this  evidence,  fufficient,  in  rea- 
fon,  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  it.  However,  un- 
believers feem  to  take  upon  them  the  part  of 
(howing  that  there  are. 

They  allege,  that  numberlefs  enthufiaftic  peo- 
ple, in  different  ages  and  countries,  expofe  them- 
felves  to  the  fame  difficulties  which  the  primitive 
Chriftians  did ;  and  are  ready  to  give  up  their 
lives  for  the  moft  idle  follies  imaginable.  But 
it  is  not  very  clear  to  what  purpofe  this  objedlion 
is  brought.  For,  every  one,  furely,  in  every 
cafe,  muft  diftinguifh  between  opinions  and  fad:s. 
And  though  teftimony  is  no  proof  of  enthufiaftic 

*  Page  352,  &c. 
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opinions^  or  of  any  opinions  at  all ;  yet  it  is 
allowed,  in  all  other  cafes,  to  be  a  proof  of  fadt. 
And  a  perfon's  laying  down  his  life  in  atteftation 
of  fadls  or  of  opinions,  is  the  ftrongeft  proof  of 
his  believing  them.  And  if  the  apoftles  and 
their  cotemporaries  did  believe  the  fadls,  in  at- 
teftation of  which  they  expofed  themfelves  to 
fufFerings  and  death ;  this  their  belief,  or  rather 
knowledge,  muft  be  a  proof  of  thofe  fad:s ;  for 
they  were  fuch  as  came  under  the  obfervation 
of  their  fenfes.  And  though  it  is  not  of  equal 
weight,  yet  it  is  of  weight,  that  the  martyrs  of 
the  next  age,  notwithftanding  they  were  not 
eye-witnefles  of  thofe  fadls,  as  were  the  apoftles 
and  their  cotemporaries,  had,  however,  full  op- 
portunity to  inform  themfelves,  whether  they 
were  true  or  not,  and  gave  equal  proof  of  their 
believing  them  to  be  true. 

But  enthufiafm,  it  is  faid,  greatly  weakens  the 
evidence  of  teftimony  even  for  fadls,  in  matters 
relating  to  religion :  fome  feem  to  think  it  totally 
and  abfolutely  deftroys  the  evidence  of  teftimony 
upon  this  fubjedt.  And  indeed  the  powers  of 
enthufiafm,  and  of  difeafes  too,  which  operate 
in  a  like  manner,  are  very  wonderful,  in  parti- 
cular inftances.  But  if  great  numbers  of  men, 
not  appearing  in  any  peculiar  degree  weak,  nor 
under  any  peculiar  fufpicion  of  negligence,  af- 
firm that  they  faw  and  heard  fuch  things  plainly 
with  their  eyes  and  their  ears,  and  are  admitted 
to  be  in  earneft ;  fuch  teftimony  is  evidence  of 
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the  ftrongcft  kind  we  can  havjB,  for  any  matter 
of  fadt.     Yet  poflibly  it  may  be  overcome,  ftrong 
as   it  is,  by   incredibility  in   the   things   thus 
attefted,  or   by   contrary  teftimony.      And  in 
an  inftance  where  one  thought  it  was  fo  over- 
come, it  might  be  juft  to  confider,  how  far  this 
could  be  accounted  for  by  enthufiafm;    for  it 
feems  as  if  no  other  imaginable  account  were  to 
be  given  of  it.     But  till  fuch  incredibility  be 
(hown,  or  contrary  teftimony  produced,  it  can- 
not, furely,  be  expcd:ed,  that  fo  far-fetched,  fo 
indirect  and  wonderful  an  account  of  fuch  tefti- 
mony, as  that  of  enthufiafm  muft  be ;  an  account 
fo  ftrange,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  can 
fcarce  be  made  to  underftand  what  is  meant  by 
it :  it  cannot,  I  fay,  be  exped:ed,  that  fuch  ac- 
count will  be  admitted  of  fuch  evidence ;  when 
there  is  this  dire<fl,  eafy,  and  obvious  account  of 
it,  that  people  really  faw  and  heard  a  thing  not 
incredible,  which  they  affirm  fincerely  and  with 
full  afllirance,  they  did  fee  and  hear.     Granting 
then  that  enthufiafm  is  not,  ftridtly  fpeaking,  an 
abfurd,  but  a  pofljible  account  of  fuch  teftimony ; 
it  is  manifeft  that  the  very  mention  of  it  goes 
upon  the  previous  fuppofition,  that  the  things 
fo  attefted  are  incredible ;    and  therefore  need 
not  be  confidered,  till  they  are  fhown  to  be  fo. 
Much  lefs  need  it  be  confidered,  after  the  con- 
trary has  been  proved.     And  I  think  it  has  been 
proved,  to  full  fatisfadlion,  that  there  is  no  in- 
credibility in  a  revelation,  in  general,  or  in  fuch 
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a  one  as  the  Chriftian^  in  particular.  However ; 
as  religion  is  fuppofed  peculiarly  liable  to  enthu- 
fiafm,  it  may  juft  be  obferved,  that  prejudices 
almoft  without  number^  and  without  name, 
romance,  afFedlation,  humour,  a  defire  to  engage 
attention  or  to  furprife,  the  party  fpirit,  cuftom, 
little  competitions,  unaccountable  likings  and 
diflikings ;  thefe  influence  men  ftrongly  in  com- 
mon matters.  And  as  thefe  prejudices  are  often 
fcarce  known  or  reflected  upon  by  the  perfons 
themfelves  who  are  influenced  by  them,  they  are 
to  be  confidered  as  influences  of  a  like  kind  to 
enthufiafm.  Yet  human  teftimony  in  common 
matters  is  naturally  and  juftly  believed  notwith- 
ftanding. 

It  is  intimated  farther,  in  a  more  refined  way 
of  obfervation,  that  though  it  fhould  be  proved, 
that  the  apoflles  and  firfl  Chriftians  could  not, 
in  fome  refpfedls,  be  deceived  themfelves,  and, 
in  other  refpe<fls,  cannot  be  thought  to  have  in- 
tended to  impofe  upon  the  world ;  yet  it  will 
not  follow,  that  their  general  teftimony  is  to  be 
believed,  though  truly  handed  down  to  us  :  be- 
caufe  they  might  alfo  in  part,  i.  e.  in  other  re- 
fpefts,  be  deceived  themfelves,  and  defignedly 
impofe  upon  others;  which,  it  is  added,  is  a 
thing  very  credible,  from  that  mixture  of  real 
enthufiafm,  and  real  knavery,  to  be  met  with  in 
the  fame  charadlers.  And,  I  muft  confefs,  I 
think  the  matter  of  fad:  contained  in  this  obfer- 
vation upon  mankind  is  not  to  be  denied ;   and 
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that  fomewhat  very  much  akin  to  it,  is  often 
fuppofed  in  fcripture  as  a  very  common  cafe,  and 
moft  feverely  reproved.  But  it  were  to  have 
been  expected,  that  perfons  capable  of  applying 
this  obfervation  as  applied  in  the  objedlion, 
might  alfo  frequently  have  met  with  the  like 
mixed  charadler,  in  inftances  where  religion  was 
quite  out  of  the  cafe.  The  thing  plainly  is,  that 
mankind  are  naturally  endued  with  reafon,  or  a 
capacity  of  diftinguifhing  between  truth  and 
falfehood  ;  and  as  naturally  they  are  endued  with 
veracity,  or  a  regard  to  truth  in  what  they  fay : 
but  from  many  occafions  they  are  liable  to  be 
prejudiced,  and  biafled  and  deceived  themfelves, 
and  capable  of  intending  to  deceive  others,  in 
every  different  degree  :  infomuch  that,  as  we 
are  all  liable  to  be  deceived  by  prejudice,  fo  like- 
wife  it  feems  to  be  not  an  uncommon  thing,  for 
perfons,  who,  from  their  regard  to  truth,  would 
not  invent  a  lie  entirely  without  any  foundation 
at  all,  to  propagate  it  with  heightening  cir- 
cumftances,  after  it  is  once  invented  and  fet 
agoing.  And  others,  though  they  would  not 
propagate  a  lie,  yet,  which  is  a  lower  degree  of 
falfehood,  will  let  it  pafs  without  con  tradition. 
But  notwithftanding  all  this,  human  teftimony 
remains  ftill  a  natural  ground  of  affent,  and  this 
affent,  a  natural  principle  of  aftion. 

It  is  objed:ed  farther,  that  however  it  has  hap- 
pened, ihtfaSi  is,  that  mankind  have,  in  different 
ages,  been  ftrangely  deluded  with  pretences  to 
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miracles  and  wonders.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  admitted,  that  they  have  been  oftener,  or 
are  at  all  more  liable  to  be,  deceived  by  thefe 
than  by  other  pretences. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  confiderable 
degree  of  hiftorical  evidence  for  miracles,  which 
are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged  to  be  fabulous. 
But  fuppofe  there  were  even  the  like  hiftorical 
evidence  for  thefe,  to  what  there  is  for  thofe 
alleged  in  proof  of  Chriftianity,  which  yet  is  in 
no  wife  allowed,  but  fuppofe  this ;  the  confe- 
quence  would  not  be,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  admitted.  Nor  is  there  a  man 
in  the  world  who  would  conclude  thus,  in  com- 
mon cafes.  For  what  would  fuch  a  conclufion 
really  amount  to  but  this,  that  evidence,  confuted 
by  contrary  evidence  or  any  way  overbalanced, 
deftroys  the  credibility  of  other  evidence,  neither 
confuted,  nor  overbalanced?  To  argue,  that 
becaufe  there  is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence  from 
teftimony,  for  miracles  acknowledged  falfe,  as 
for  thofe  in  atteftation  of  Chriftianity,  therefore 
the  evidence  in  the  latter  caie  is  not  to  be  credited; 
this  is  the  fame  as  to  argue,  that  if  two  men  of 
equally  good  reputation,  had  given  evidence  in 
different  caufes  no  way  connefted,  and  one  of 
them  had  been  convifted  of  perjury,  this  confuted 
the  teftimony  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  the  general  obfervation 
that  human  creatures  are  fo  liable  to  be  deceived, 
from  enthufiaim  in  religion,  and  principles  equi- 
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valent  to  enthufiafm  in  common  matters,  and  in 
both  from  negligence;  and  that  they  are  fo 
capable  of  diftioneftly  endeavouring  to  deceive 
others ;  this  does  indeed  weaken  the  evidence  of 
teflimony  in  all  cafes,  but  does  not  dedroy  it  in 
any.  And  thefe  things  will  appear,  to  different 
men,  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  teftimony,  in 
different  degrees :  in  degrees  proportionable  to 
the  obfervations  they  have  made,  or  the  notions 
they  have  any  way  taken  up,  concerning  the 
weaknefs  and  negligence  and  difhonefty  of  man- 
kind ;  or  concerning  the  powers  of  enthufiafm, 
and  prejudices  equivalent  to  it.  But  it  feems  to 
me,  that  people  do  not  know  what  they  fay,  who 
affirm  thefe  things  to  deftroy  the  evidence  from 
teftimony,  which  we  have  of  the  truth  of  Chrif- 
tianity.  Nothing  can  deftroy  the  evidence  of 
teftimony  in  any  cafe,  but  a  proof  of  probability, 
that  perfons  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  fads 
to  which  they  give  teftimony ;  or  that  they  are 
ad:ually  under  fome  indire<fl  influence  in  giving 
it,  in  fuch  particular  cafe.  Till  this  be  made 
out,  the  natural  laws  of  human  adlions  require, 
that  teftimony  be  admitted.  It  can  never  be 
fufficient  to  overthrow  diredt  hiftorical  evidence, 
indolently  to  fay,  that  there  are  fo  many  princi- 
ples, from  whence  men  are  liable  to  be  deceived 
themfelves  and  difpofed  to  deceive  others,  efpe- 
cially  in  matters  of  religion,  that  one  knows 
not  what  to  believe.  And  it  is  furprifing  perfons 
can  help  refledting,  that  this  very  manner  of 
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fpeaking,  fuppofes  they  are  not  fatisfied,  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence,  of  which  they 
fpeak  thus ;  or  that  they  can  avoid  obferving,  if 
they  do  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is,  on  fuch 
a  fubjedt,  a  very  material  one^. 

And  over  againfl:  all  thefe  objedlions  is  to  be 
fet  the  importance  of  Chriftianity,  as  what  muft 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  its  firft  converts, 
fo  as  to  have  rendered  them  leis  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived from  carelefsnefs,  than  they  would  in  com- 
mon matters ;  and  likewife  the  flrong  obligations 
to  veracity,  which  their  religion  laid  them  under : 
fo  that  the  firft  and  moft  obvious  prefumption 
is,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  themfelves, 
nor  would  deceive  others.  And  this  prefump- 
tion, in  this  degree,  is  peculiar  to  the  teftimony 
we  have  been  confidering, 

In  argument,  aflertions  are  nothing  in  them- 
felves, and  have  an  air  of  pofitiveneis,  which 
fometimes  is  not  very  eaiy :  yet  they  are  necef- 
fary,  and  necefllary  to  be  repeated ;  in  order  to 
conned:  a  difcourfe,  and  diftindlly  to  lay  before 
the  view  of  the  reader,  what  is  propofed  to  be 
proved,  and  what  is  left  as  proved.  Now  the 
conclufion  from  the  foregoing  obfervations  is,  I 
think,  beyond  all  doubt,  this  :  that  unbelievers 
muft  be  forced  to  admit  the  external  evidence 
for  Chriftianity,  i.  e.  the  proof  of  miracles 
wrought  to  atteft  it,  to  be  of  real  weight  and 

*  See  the  foregoing  chapter. 

Y 
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very  confiderable ;  though  they  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  fufficient,  to  convince  them  of  the  reality 
of  thofe  miracles.  And  as  they  muft,  in  all 
rea(bn^  admit  this,  fo  it  feems  to  me,  that  upon 
confideration  they  would,  in  fad:,  admit  it ;  thofe 
of  them,  I  mean,  who  know  any  thing  at  all  of 
the  matter :  in  like  manner  as  perlbns,  in  many 
cafes,  own  they  fee  ftrong  evidence  from  tefti- 
mony,  for  the  truth  of  things,  which  yet  they 
cannot  be  convinced  are  true :  cafes,  fuppofe, 
where  there  is  contrary  teftimony ;  or  things 
which  they  think,  whether  with  or  without  rea- 
fon,  to  be  incredible.  But  there  is  no  teftimony 
contrary  to  that  which  we  have  beenconfidering ; 
and  it  has  been  fully  proved,  that  there  is  no 
incredibility  in  Chriftianity  in  general,  or  in  any 
part  of  it. 

II.  As  to  the  evidence  for  Chriftianity  from 
prophecy,  I  ftiall  only  make  fome  few  general 
obfervations ;  which  are  fuggefted,  by  the  ana- 
logy of  nature,  i.  e.  by  the  acknowledged  natural 
rules  of  judging  in  common  matters,  concerning 
evidence  of  a  like  kind  to  this  from  prophecy. 

I.  The  obfcurity  or  unintelligiblenefs  of  one 
part  of  a  prophecy,  does  not,  in  any  degree,  in- 
validate the  proof  of  forefight,  arifing  from  the 
appearing  completion  of  thofe  other  parts  which 
are  underftood.  For  the  cafe  is  evidently  the 
fame,  as  if  thofe  parts  which  are  not  underftood, 
were  loft,  or  not  written  at  all,  or  written  in  an 
unknown  tongue.     Whether  this  obfervation  be 
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commonly  attended  to  or  not,  it  is  fo  evident, 
that  one  fcarce  knows  how  to  fet  down  an  in- 
flance  in  common  matters  to  exemplify  it. 
However,  fuppofe  a  writing,  partly  in  cypher, 
and  partly  in  plain  words  at  length ;  and  that  in 
the  part  one  underflood,  there  appeared  mention 
of  feveral  known  fadls :  it  would  never  come 
into  any  man's  thoughts  to  imagine,  that  if  he 
underftood  the  whole,  perhaps  he  might  find, 
that  thofe  fadts  were  not  in  reality  known  by  the 
writer.  Indeed,  both  in  this  example  and  in 
the  thing  intended  to  be  exemplified  by  it,  our 
not  underilanding  the  whole  (the  whole,  fup- 
pofe, of  a  fentence  or  a  paragraph)  might  fome- 
times  occafion  a  doubt,  whether  one  underftood 
the  literal  meaning  of  fuch  apart :  but  this  comes 
under  another  confideration. 

For  the  fame  reafon,  though  a  man  (hould  be 
incapable,  for  want  of  learning,  or  opportunities 
of  inquiry,  or  from  not  having  turned  his  ftudies 
this  way,  even  fo  much  as  to  judge,  whether 
particular  prophecies  have  been  throughout  com- 
pletely fulfilled ;  yet  he  may  fee,  in  general,  that 
they  have  been  fulfilled  to  fuch  a  degree,  as, 
upon  very  good  ground,  to  be  convinced  of  fore- 
fight  more  than  human  in  fuch  prophecies,  and 
of  fuch  events  being  intended  by  them.  For 
the  fame  reafon  alfo,  though,  by  means  of  the 
deficiencies  in  civil  hiftory,  and  the  difl?erent 
accounts  of  hiflorians,  the  moft  learned  fhould 
not  be  able  to  make  out  to  fatisfadlion,  that  fuch 
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parts  of  the  prophetic  hiftory  have  been  minutely 
and  throughout  fulfilled ;  yet  a  very  ftrong  proof 
of  forefight  may  arife,  from  that  general  com- 
pletion of  them,  which  is  made  out :  as  much 
proof  of  forefight,  perhaps,  as  the  Giver  of  pro- 
phecy intended  (hould  ever  be  afforded,  by  fuch 
parts  of  prophecy. 

2.  A  long  feries  of  prophecy  being  applicable 
to  fuch  and  fuch  events,  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  it 
was  intended  of  them :  as  the  rules,  by  which 
we  naturally  judge  and  determine,  in  common 
cafes  parallel  to  this,  will  (how.  This  obferva- 
tion  I  make  in  anfwer  to  the  common  objection 
againfl  the  application  of  the  prophecies,  that, 
confidering  each  of  them  diftindlly  by  itfelf,  it 
does  not  at  all  appear,  that  they  were  intended 
of  thofe  particular  events,  to  which  they  are 
applied  by  Chriftians ;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
fiippofed,  that,  if  they  meant  any  thing,  they 
were  intended  of  other  events  unknown  to  us, 
and  not  of  thefe  at  all. 

Now  there  are  two  kinds  of  writing,  which 
bear  a  great  refemblance  to  prophecy,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  matter  before  us  ;  the  mythological, 
and  the  fatirical,  where  the  fatire  is,  to  a  certain 
degree,  concealed.  And  a  man  might  be  aflured, 
that  he  underftood  what  an  author  intended  by 
a  fable  or  parable,  related  without  any  applica- 
tion or  moral ;  merely  from  feeing  it  to  be  eafily 
capable  of  fuch  application,  and  that  fuch  a  moral 
might  naturally  be  deduced  from  it.     And  he 
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might  be  fully  aflured,  that  fuch  perfons  and 
events  were  intended  in  a  fatirical  writing, 
merely  from  its  being  applicable  to  them.  And, 
agreeably  to  the  laft  obfervation,  he  might  be  in 
a  good  meafure  fatisiied  of  it,  though  he  were 
not  enough  informed,  in  affairs,  or  in  the  ftory  of 
fuch  perfons,  to  underftand  half  the  fatire.  For, 
his  fatisfadtion,  that  he  under  flood  the  meaning, 
the  intended  meaning,  of  thefe  writings,  would 
be  greater  or  lefs,  in  proportion  as  he  faw  the 
general  turn  of  tliem  to  be  capable  of  fuch  ap- 
plication ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
particular  things  capable  of  it.  And  thus,  if  a 
long  feries  of  prophecy  is  applicable  to  the  pre- 
fent  flate  of  the  church,  and  to  the  political 
fituations  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  fome 
thoufand  years  after  thefe  prophecies  were  de- 
livered, and  a  long  feries  of  prophecy  delivered 
before  the  coming  of  Chrifl  is  applicable  to  him; 
thefe  things  are  in  themfelves  a  proof,  that  the 
prophetic  hiflory  was  intended  of  him,  and  of 
thofe  events :  in  proportion  as  the  general  turn 
of  it  is  capable  of  fuch  application,  and  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  particular  prophecies 
capable  of  it.  And  though  in  all  jufl  way  of 
confideration,  the  appearing  completion  of  pro- 
phecies is  to  be  allowed  to  be  thus  explanatory 
of,  and  to  determine,  their  meaning;  yet  it  is 
to  be  remembered  farther,  that  the  ancient  Jews 
applied  the  prophecies  to  a  Mefliah  before  his 
coming,  in  much  the  fame  manner  as  Chriflians 
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do  now :  and  that  the  primitive  Chriftians  in- 
terpreted the  prophecies  refpedting  the  ftate  of 
the  church  and  of  the  world  in  the  laft  ages,  in 
the  fenfe  which  the  event  feems  to  confirm  and 
verify.  And  from  thefe  things,  it  may  be  made 
appear : 

3 .  That  the  (howing  even  to  a  high  proba- 
bility, if  that  could  be,  that  the  prophets  thought 
of  fome  other  events,  in  fuch  and  fuch  predic- 
tions, and  not  thofe  at  all  which  Chriftians  allege 
to  be  completions  of  thofe  predidtions ;  or  that 
fuch  and  fuch  prophecies  are  capable  of  being 
applied  to  other  events  than  thofe  to  which 
Chriftians  apply  them — that  this  would  not  con- 
fute or  deftroy  the  force  of  the  argument  from 
prophecy,  even  with  regard  to  thofe  very  in- 
ftances.     For,  obferve  how  this  matter  really  is. 
If  one  knew  fuch  a  perfon  to  be  the  fole  author 
of  fuch  a  book,  and  was  certainly  aflured,  or 
fatisfied  to  any  degree,  that  one  knew  the  whole 
of  what  he  intended  in  it ;  one  (hould  be  aifured 
or  fatisfied  to  fuch  degree,  that  one  knew  the 
whole  meaning  of  that  book  :  for  the  meaning 
of  a  book  is  nothing  but  the  meaning  of  the 
author.     But  if  one  knew  a  perfon  to  have  com- 
piled a  book  out  of  memoirs,  which  he  received 
from  another,  of  vaftly  fuperior  knowledge  in 
the  fubjedt  of  it,  efpecially  if  it  were  a  book  full 
of  great  intricacies  and  difficulties ;  it  would  in 
no  wife  follow,  that  one  knew  the  whole  mean- 
ing of  the  book,  from  knowing  the  whole  mean- 
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ing  of  the  compiler  :  for  the  original  memoirs, 
i.  e.  the  author  of  them,  might  have,  and  there 
would  be  no  degree  of  prefumption,  in  many 
cafes,  againft  fuppofing  him  to  have,  fome  farther 
meaning  than  the  compiler  favvr.  To  fay  then, 
that  the  fcriptures,  and  the  things  contained  in 
them,  can  have  no  other  or  farther  meaning  than 
thofe  perfons  thought  or  had,  w^ho  firft  recited 
or  wrote  them ;  is  evidently  faying,  that  thofe 
perfons  were  the  original,  proper,  andfole  authors 
of  thofe  books,  i.  e.  that  they  are  not  infpired  : 
which  is  abfurd,  whilft  the  authority  of  thefe 
books  is  under  examination,  i.  e.  till  you  have 
determined  they  are  of  no  divine  authority  at  all. 
Till  this  be  determined,  it  muft  in  all  reafon  be 
fuppofed,  not  indeed  that  they  have,  for  this  is 
taking  for  granted  that  they  are  infpired,  but  that 
they  may  have,  fome  farther  meaning  than  what 
the  compilers  faw  or  under ftood.  And,  upon 
this  fuppofition,  it  is  fuppofable  alfo,  that  this 
farther  meaning  may  be  fulfilled.  Now  events 
correfponding  to  prophecies,  interpreted  in  a 
different  meaning  from  that  in  which  the  pro- 
phets are  fuppofed  to  have  underflood  them ;  this 
affords,  in  a  manner,  the  fame  proof,  that  this 
different  fenfe  was  originally  intended,  as  it  would 
have  afforded,  if  the  prophets  had  not  under- 
flood their  predidlions  in  the  fenfe  it  is  fuppofed 
they  did :  becaufe  there  is  no  prefumption  of 
their  fenfe  of  them,  being  the  whole  fenfe  of 
them.     And  it  has  been  already  fhown,  that  the 
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apparent  completions  of  prophecy,  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  be  explanatory  of  its  meaning.  So  that 
the  queftion  is,  whether  a  feries  of  prophecy  has 
been  fulfilled,  in  a  natural  or  proper,  i.  e.  in  any 
real,  fenfe  of  the  words  of  it.  For  fuch  com- 
pletion is  equally  a  proof  of  forefight  more  than 
human,  whether  the  prophets  are,  or  are  not, 
fuppofed,  to  have  underftood  it  in  a  different 
fenfe  :  I  fay  fuppofed  ;  for,  though  I  think  it 
clear,  that  the  prophets  did  not  underftand  the 
full  meaning  of  their  predictions,  it  is  another 
queftion,  how  far  they  thought  they  did,  and  in 
what  fenfe  they  underftood  them. 

Hence  may  be  feen,  to  how  little  purpofe  thofe 
perfons  bufy  themfelves,who  endeavour  to  prove, 
that  the  prophetic  hiftory  is  applicable  to  events 
of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  or  of  ages 
before  it.  Indeed  to  have  proved  this,  before 
there  was  any  appearance  of  a  farther  completion 
of  it,  might  have  anfwered  fome  purpofe  ;  for  it 
might  have  prevented  the  expectation  of  any 
fuch  farther  completion.  Thus  could  Porphyry 
have  (hown,  that  fome  principal  parts  of  the  book 
of  Daniel^  for  inftance,  the  feventh  verfe  of  the 
feventh  chapter,  which  the  Chriftians  interpreted 
of  the  latter  ages,  was  applicable  to  events,  which 
happened  before  or  about  the  age  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  this  might  have  prevented  them 
from  expe(fting  any  farther  completion  of  it. 
And,  unlefs,  there  was  then,  as  I  think  there 
muft  have  been,  external  evidence  concerning 
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that  book^  more  than  is  come  down  to  us ;  fuch 
a  difcovery  might  have  been  a  ftumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  Chriftianity  itfelf :  confidering  the 
authority  which  our  Saviour  has  given  to  the 
book   of  Daniel,  and  how  much  the  general 
fcheme  of  Chriftianity  prefuppofes  the  truth  of 
it.     But  even  this  difcovery,  had  there  been  any 
fuch^,  would  be  of  very  little  weight  with  rea- 
fonable  men  now ;  if  this  pafTage,  thus  applicable 
to  events  before  the  age  of  Porphyry,  appears  to 
be  applicable  alfo  to  events,  which  fucceeded  the 
diftblution  of  the  Roman  Empire.     I  mention 
this,  not  at  all  as  intending  to  infinuate,  that  the 
divifion  of  this  empire  into  ten  parts,  for  it  plainly 
was  divided  into  about  that  number,  were,  alone 
and  by  itfelf,  of  any  moment  in  verifying  the 
prophetic  hiftory :    but  only  as  an  example  of 
the  thing  I  am  fpeaking  of.     And  thus  upon  the 
whole,  the  matter  of  enquiry  evidently  muft  be, 
as  above  put.  Whether  the  prophecies  are  ap- 
plicable to  Chrift,  and  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church  ;  applicable  in  fuch  a 
degree,  as  to  imply  forefight :  not  whether  they 


*  It  appears,  that  Porphyry  did  nothing  worth  mentioning 
in  this  way.  For  Jerom  on  the  place  fays :  Duas  pofteriores 
bejiias — in  uno  Macedonum  regno  ponit.  And  as  to  the  ten 
Kings ;  Decern  reges  enumerate  qui  fuerunt  feevijjimi  :  ipfofque 
reges  non  unius  ponit  regni^verhi  gratia  y  Macedonia  ^Syria^  AJia^ 
et  Mgypti ;  fed  de  diverjis  regnis  unum  efficit  regum  ordinem. 
And  in  this  way  of  interpretation,  any  thing  may  be  made  of 
any  thing. 
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are  capable  of  any  other  application ;  though  I 
know  no  pretence  for  faying,  the  general  turn 
of  them  is  capable  of  any  other. 

Thefe  obfervations  are,  I  think,  juft,  and  the 
evidence  referred  to  in  them,  real :  though  there 
may  be  people  who  will  not  accept  of  fuch  im- 
perfeft  information  from  fcripture.  Some  too 
have  not  integrity  and  regard  enough  to  truth, 
to  attend  to  evidence,  which  keeps  the  mind  in 
doubt,  perhaps  perplexity,  and  which  is  much 
of  a  different  fort  from  what  they  expedted.  And 
it  plainly  requires  a  degree  of  modefly  and  fair- 
nefs,  beyond  what  every  one  has,  for  a  man  to 
fay,  not  to  the  world,  but  to  himfelf,  that  there 
is  a  real  appearance  of  fomewhat  of  great  weight 
in  this  matter,  though  he  is  not  able  thoroughly 
to  fatisfy  himfelf  about  it ;  but  it  fhall  have  its 
influence  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  its  appear- 
ing reality  and  weight.  It  is  much  more  eafy, 
and  more  falls  in  with  the  negligence,  prefump- 
tion,  and  wilfulnefs  of  the  generality,  to  deter- 
mine at  once,  with  a  decifive  air,  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  The  prejudices  arifing  from  that  abfolute 
contempt  and  fcorn,  with  which  this  evidence 
is  treated  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mention.  For 
what  indeed  can  be  faid  to  perfons,  who  are  weak 
enough  in  their  underflandings,  to  think  this  any 
prefumption  againfl  it ;  or,  if  they  do  not,  are 
yet  weak  enough  in  their  temper  to  be  influenced, 
by  fuch  prejudices,  upon  fuch  a  fubjedl. 

Secondly,  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  give  fome 
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account  of  the  general  argument  for  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity,  confifting  both  of  the  diredt  and 
circumflantial  evidence^  confidered  as  making 
up  one  argument.  Indeed  to  flate  and  examine 
this  argument  fully,  would  be  a  work  much  be- 
yond the  compafs  of  this  whole  treatife  :  nor  is 
fo  much  as  a  proper  abridgment  of  it  to  be  ex- 
pedled  here.  Yet  the  prefent  fubjedt  requires 
to  have  fome  brief  account  of  it  given.  For  it  is 
the  kind  of  evidence,  upon  which  moft  queflions 
of  difficulty,  in  common  praftice,  are  deter- 
mined ;  evidence  arifing  from  various  coinci- 
dences, which  fupport  and  confirm  each  other^ 
and  in  this  manner  prove,  with  more  or  lefs  cer- 
tainty, the  point  under  confideration.  And  I 
choofe  to  do  it  alfb ;  firfl,  becaufe  it  feems  to  be 
of  the  greateft  importance,  and  not  duly  attended 
to  by  every  one,  that  the  proof  of  revelation  is, 
not  fome  direft  and  exprefs  things  only,  but  a 
great  variety  of  circumflantial  things  alfo ;  and 
that  though  each  of  thefe  diredt  and  circumflantial 
things  is  indeed  to  be  confidered  feparately, 
yet  they  are  afterwards  to  be  joined  together ; 
for  that  the  proper  force  of  the  evidence  confifls 
in  the  refult  of  thofe  feveral  things,  confidered 
in  their  refpedts  to  each  other,  and  united  into 
one  view :  and  in  the  next  place,  becaufe  it  feems 
to  me,  that  the  matters  of  fact  here  fet  down, 
which  are  acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  mufl 
be  acknowledged  by  them  alfo  to  contain  together 
a  degree  of  evidence  of  great  weight ;   if  they 
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could  be  brought  to  lay  thefe  feveral  things  be- 
fore themfelvesdiftindtly,and  then  with  attention 
confider  them  together ;  inflead  of  that  curfory 
thought  of  them,  to  which  we  are  familiarized. 
For  being  familiarized  to  the  curfory  thought 
of  things,  as  really  hinders  the  weight  of  them 
from  being  feen,  as  from  having  its  due  influence 
upon  practice. 

The  thing  aflerted,  and  the  truth  of  which  is 
to  be  enquired  into,  is  this  :  that  over  and  above 
our  reafon  and  aflfedtions,  which  God  has  given 
us  for  the  information  of  our  judgment  and  the 
condudt  of  our  lives,  he  has  alfo,  by  external 
revelation,  given  us  an  account  of  himfelf,  and 
his  moral  government  over  the  world,  implying 
a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments ;  i.  e* 
hath  revealed  the  fyftem  of  natural  religion  :  for 
natural  religion  may  be,  externally^,  revealed  by 
God,  as  the  ignorant  may  be  taught  it  by  man- 
kind their  fellow-creatures — that  God,  I  fay,  has 
given  us  the  evidence  of  revelation,  as  well  as 
the  evidence  of  reafon,  to  afcertain  this  moral 
fyftem  :  together  with  an  account  of  a  particular 
difpenfation  of  providence,  which  reafon  could 
no  way  have  difcovered,  and  a  particular  inftitu- 
tion  of  religion  founded  on  it,  for  the  recovery 
of  mankind  out  of  their  prefent  wretched  con- 
dition, and  railing  them  to  the  perfection  and 
final  happinefs  of  their  nature. 

*  Pages  1 86— 1 88. 
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This  revelation,  whether  real  or  fuppofed, 
may  be  confidered  as  wholly  hiftorical ;  fincc 
prophecy  is  nothing  but  the  hiftory  of  events 
before  they  come  to  pafs,  doftrines  alfo  are  mat- 
ters of  faft,  and  precepts  come  under  the  fame 
notion.  And  the  general  deiign  of  (cripture, 
which  contains  in  it  this  revelation,  thus  con- 
fidered as  hiftorical,  may  be  faid  to  be,  to  give 
us  an  account  of  the  world,  in  this  one  fingle 
view,  as  God's  world  :  by  which  it  appears  eflen- 
tially  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  books,  fo  far 
as  I  have  found,  except  fuch  as  are  copied  from 
it.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  God*s  creation 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  afcertain,  and  diftinguiOi 
from  all  others,  who  is  the  objedl  of  our  worfhip, 
by  what  he  has  done  :  in  order  to  afcertain  who 
he  is,  concerning  whofe  providence,  commands, 
promifes,  and  threatenings,  this  facred  book,  all 
along,  treats ;  the  Maker  and  Proprietor  of  the 
world,  he  whofe  creatures  we  are,  the  God  of 
nature :  in  order  likewife  to  diftinguifh  him  from 
the  idols  of  the  nations,  which  are  either  ima- 
ginary beings,  i.  e.  no  beings  at  all ;  or  elfe  part 
of  that  creation,  the  hiftorical  relation  of  which 
is  here  given.  And  St.  yohriy  not  improbably, 
with  an  eye  to  this  Mofaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, begins  his  gofpel  with  an  account  of  our 
Saviour's  pre-exiftence,  and  that  All  things  were 
made  by  him  ;  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made  that  was  made^ :  agreeably  to  the  dodrine 

*  John  i.  3. 
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of  St.  Fauly  that  God  created  all  things  by  Jefus 
Cbriji^.  This  being  premifed,  the  fcripture, 
taken  together,  feems  to  profefs  to  contain  a  kind 
of  an  abridgment  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
in  the  view  juft  now  mentioned  :  that  is,  a  gene- 
ral account  of  the  condition  of  religion  and  its 
profeflbrs,  during  the  continuance  of  that  apoftacy 
from  God,  and  ftate  of  wickednefs,  which  it 
everywhere  fuppofes  the  world  to  lie  in.  And 
this  account  of  the  ftate  of  religion,  carries  with 
it  fome  brief  account  of  the  political  ftate  of 
things,  as  religion  is  afFedted  by  it.  Revelation  in- 
deed confiders  the  common  affairs  of  this  world, 
and  what  is  going  on  in  it,  as  a  mere  fcene  of  dif- 
tra(5tion ;  and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  concern  it- 
felf  with  foretelling  at  what  time,  Rome^ox  Baby- 
lon^  or  Greece  J  or  any  particular  place,  (hould  be 
the  moft  confpicuous  feat  of  that  tyranny  and  dif- 
fblutenefs,  which  all  places  equally  afpire  to  be  ; 
cannot,  I  fay,  be  fuppofed  to  give  any  account 
of  this  wild  fcene  for  its  own  fake.  But  it  feems 
to  contain  fome  very  general  account  of  the  chief 
governments  of  the  world,  as  the  general  ftate 
of  religion,  has  been,  is,  or  flaall  be,  afFedted  by 
them,  from  the  firft  trangreflion,  and  during  the 
whole  interval  of  the  world's  continuing  in  its 
prefent  ftate,  to  a  certain  future  period,  fpoken 
of  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  very 
diftindlly,  and  in  great  variety  of  expreflion : 

^  £ph.  iii.  9. 
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T^he  times  of  the  rejiitution  of  all  things^ :  When 
the  myftery  of  God  Jh all  befnijhed,  as  he  bath  de- 
dared  to  his  few  ants  the  prophets^ :  When  the 
God  of  heaven /hall  fet  up  a  kingdom,  which  Jhall 
never  be  dejlroyed :  and  the  kingdom  Jhall  not  be 
left  to  other  people^,  as  it  is  reprefented  to  be 
during  this  apoftacy,  hni  judgment /hall  be  given 
to  the  faints^  f  and  they /hall  reign^ :  And  the  king- 
dom  and  dominion,  and  the  greatnefs  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  Jhall  be  given  to  the  people 
of  the  faints  of  the  moji  High^. 

Upon  this  general  view  of  the  fcripture,  I 
would  remark,  how  great  a  length  of  time  the 
whole  relation  takes  up,  near  fix  thoufand  years 
of  which  are  paft ;  and  how  great  a  variety  of 
things  it  treats  of;  the  natural  and  moral  fyflem 
or  hiftory  of  the  world,  including  the  time  when 
it  was  formed,  all  contained  in  the  very  firft  book, 
and  evidently  written  in  a  rude  and  unlearned 
age ;  and  in  fubfequent  books,  the  various  com- 
mon and  prophetic  hiftory,  and  the  particular 
diipenfation  of  Chriftianity.  Now  all  this  to- 
gether gives  the  largeft  fcope  for  criticifm ;  and 
for  confutation  of  what  is  capable  of  being  con- 
futed, either  from  reafbn,  or  from  common  hif- 
tory, or  from  any  inconfiftency  in  its  feveral  parts. 
And  it  is  a  thing  which  deferves,  I  think,  to  be 
mentioned,  that  whereas  fome  imagine  the  fup- 


*  Aftsiii.  21.  *  Rev.  x.  7.  ^  Dan.  ii.  44. 

♦  Ch.  vii.  22.  *  Rev.  xxii.  5.         ^  Dan.  vii.  27. 
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pofed  doubtfulnefs  of  the  evidence  for  revelation, 
implies  a  pofitive  argument  that  it  is  not  true  ; 
it  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  imply  a  pofitive 
argument  that  it  is  true.  For,  could  any  com- 
mon relation,  of  fuch  antiquity,  extent,  and 
variety, (for  in  thefe  things  the  ftrefsof  what  I  am 
now  obferving  lies,)  be  propofed  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  world :  that  it  could  not,  in  an  age 
of  knowledge  and  liberty,  be  confuted,  or  fhown 
to  have  nothing  in  it,  to  the  (atisfaftion  of  rea- 
fonable  men ;  this  would  be  thought  a  ftrong 
prefumptive  proof  of  its  truth.  And  indeed  it 
muft  be  a  proof  of  it,  juft  in  proportion  to  the 
probability,  that  if  it  were  falfe,  it  might  be 
(hown  to  be  fo  :  and  this,  I  think,  is  fcarce 
pretended  to  be  fhown,  but  upon  principles,  and 
in  ways  of  arguing,  which  have  been  clearly 
obviated^.  Nor  does  it  at  all  appear,  that  any 
fet  of  men  who  believe  natural  religion,  are  of 
the  opinion,  that  Chriflianity  has  been  thus 
confuted.     But  to  proceed  : 

Together  with  the  moral  fyftem  of  the  world, 
the  Old  Teftament  contains,  a  chronological 
account  of  the  beginning  of  it,  and  from  thence, 
an  unbroken  genealogy  of  mankind  for  many 
ages  before  common  hiftory  begins ;  and  carried 
on  as  much  farther  as  to  make  up  a  continued 
thread  of  hiftory,  the  length  of  between  three 
and  four  thoufand  years.     It  contains  an  account 

•  _  _ _  _ 

*  Ch.  ii.  Hi,  &c. 
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of  God*s  making  a  covenant  with  a  particular 
nation,  that  they  (hould  be  his  people,  and  he 
would  be  their  God,  in  a  peculiar  fenfe ;  of  his 
often  interpofing  miraculoufly  in  their  affairs; 
giving  them  the  promife,  and,  long  after,  the 
pofleffion,  of  a  particular  country ;  aflbring  them 
of  the  greateft  national  profperity  in  it,  if  they 
would  worfhip  him,  in  oppofition  to  the  idols 
which  the  reft  of  the  world  worfhipped,  and  obey 
his  commands ;  and  threatening  them  with  un- 
exampled punifhments,  if  they  difobeyed  him, 
and  fell  into  the  general  idolatry :  infomuch  that 
this  one  nation  fliould  continue  to  be  the  obfer- 
vation  and  the  wonder  of  all  the  world.  It  de- 
clares particularly,  that  God  would  fcatter  them 
among  all  people  ^  from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto 
the  other  :  but  that  when  they  fhould  return  unto 
the  Lord  their  Gody  he  would  have  compajfion  upon 
theniy  and  gather  them  from  all  the  nations  whither 
he  had  fcattered  them  :  that  Ifrael  jhould  he  faved 
in  the  Lord  with  an  everlajting  falvation ;  and 
not  he  ajhamed  or  confounded  world  without  end. 
And  as  fbme  of  thefe  promifes  are  conditional, 
others  are  as  abfolute  as  any  thing  can  be  ex- 
prefled :  that  the  time  fliould  come,  when  the 
people  Jhould  be  all  righteous ^  and  inherit  the  land 
for  ever  :  that  though  God  would  make  a  full  end 
of  all  nations  whither  he  had  fcattered  them^  yet 
would  he  not  make  a  full  end  of  them :  that  he 
would  bring  again  the  captivity  of  his  people  Ifrael ^ 
and  plant  them  upon  their  land^  and  they  fhould  be 
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no  more  pulled  up  out  of  their  land:  that  the  feed 
of  Ifrael  fhould  not  ceafe  from  being  a  nation  for 
ever^.  It  foretells,  that  God  would  raife  them 
up  a  particular  perfon,  in  whom  all  his  promifes 
fhould  finally  be  fulfilled;  the  Meffiah,  who 
fhould  be,  in  an  high  and  eminent  fenfe,  their 
anointed  Prince  and  Saviour.  This  was  foretold 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  raifed  a  general  expectation 
of  fuch  a  perfon  in  the  nation,  as  appears  from 
the  New  Teflament,  and  is  an  acknowledged 
fadt ;  an  expeftation  of  his  coming  at  fuch  a  par- 
ticular time,  before  any  one  appeared  claiming 
to  be  that  perfon,  and  when  there  was  no  ground 
for  fuch  an  expedlation  but  from  the  prophecies  : 
which  expectation,  therefore,  mufl  in  all  reafon 
be  prefumed  to  be  explanatory  of  thofe  pro- 
phecies, if  there  were  any  doubt  about  their 
meaning.  It  feems  moreover  to  foretell,  that  this 
perfon  fhould  be  rejected  by  that  nation,  to  whom 
he  had  been  fo  long  promifed,  and  though  he 
was  fo  much  defired  by  them  ^.  And  it  exprefHy 
foretells,  that  he  fhould  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
Gentiles ;  that  the  completion  of  the  fcheme, 
contained  in  this  book,  and  then  begun,  and  in 
its  progrefs,  fhould  be  fomewhat  fo  great,  that 
in  comparifon  of  it  the  reftoration  of  the  Jews 
alone  would  be  but  of  fmall  account.    That  God 

^  Deut.  xxviii.  64.  ch.  xxx.  2,  3.  Ifa.  xlv.  17.  ch.  Ix. 
21.   Jer.  xxx.  II.  ch.  xlvi.  28.   Amos  ix.  15.   Jer.  xxxi.  36. 

*  Ifa.  viii.  14, 15.  ch.  xlix.  5.  ch.  liii.  Mai.  i.  10,  11.  and 
ch.  iii. 
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is  reprefented  as  declaring ;  It  is  a  light  thing  that 
thou  jhouldeji  be  my  fervant  to  raife  up  the  tribes 
of  yacoby  and  to  rejiore  the  preferved  of  Ifrael :  I 
will  alfo  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles^  that 
thou  mayeji  be  my  fahation  unto  the  end  of  the 
earth.     And  in  the  laji  daysy  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  houfe  fhall  be  ejiablifhed  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains^  and  Jhall  be  exalted  above  the  hills; 
and  all  nations  Jhall  flow  into  it— for  out  of  Zion 
floall  go  forth  the  law^  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  yerufalem.     And  he  Jhall  judge  among  the 
nations — and  the  Lord  alone  Jhall  be  exalted  in  that 
day^  and  the  idols  he  Jhall  utterly  abolijh^.     The 
fcripture  farther  contains  an  account,  that  at  the 
time  the  Mefliah  was  expelled,  a  perfon  rofe  up, 
in  this  nation,  claiming  to  be  that  Mefliah,  to  be 
the  perfon  whom  all  the  prophecies  referred  to, 
and  in  whom  they  fhould  centre ;  that  he  fpent 
fome  years  in  a  continued  courfe  of  miraculous* 
works ;  endued  his  immediate  difciples  and  fol- 
lowers with  a  power  of  doing  the  fame,  as  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  he  commif- 
fioned  them  to  publifh  ;  that,  invefl:ed  with  this 
authority   and    power,    they   made    numerous 
converts  in  the  remotefl:  countries,  and  fettled 
and  eftablifhed  his  religion  in  the  world  ;  to  the 

^  Ka.  xlix.  6.  ch.  ii.  ch.  xi.  ch.  Ivi.  7.  Mai.  i.  ii.  To 
which  muft  be  added,  the  other  prophecies  of  the  like  kind, 
feveral  in  the  New  Teftament,  and  very  many  in  the  Old; 
which  defcribe,  what  ihall  be  the  completion  of  the  revealed 
plan  of  Providence. 
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end  of  which,  the  fcripture  profefles  to  give  a 
prophetic  account  of  the  ftate  of  this  religion 
amongft  mankind. 

Let  us  now  fuppofe  a  perfon  utterly  ignorant 
of  hiftory,  to  have  all  this  related  to  him,  out  of 
the  fcripture.  Or  fuppofe  fuch  a  one,  having 
the  fcripture  put  into  his  hands,  to  remark  thefe 
things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that  the  whole, 
even  its  civil  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  other  parts 
of  it,  might  be,  from  beginning  to  end,  an  entire 
invention  ;  and  to  a(k,  what  truth  was  in  it,  and 
whether  the  revelation  here  related,  was  real  or  a 
fiftion  ?  And  inftead  of  a  diredl  anfwer,  fuppofe 
him, all  at  once,  to  be  told  the  following  confcfled 
fadls ;  and  then  to  unite  them  into  one  view. 

Let  him  firft  be  told,  in  how  great  a  degree 
the  profeffion  and  eftabliftiment  of  natural  reli- 
gion, the  belief  that  there  is  one  God  to  be  wor- 
(hipped,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that  mankind 
fhall  be  rewarded  and  puniflied  hereafter,  as  they 
obey  and  difobey  it  here ;  in  how  very  great  a 
degree,  I  fay,  the  profeffion  and  eftabliftiment 
of  this  moral  fyftem  in  the  world,  is  owing  to 
the  revelation,  whether  real  or  fuppofed,  con- 
tained in  this  book :  the  eftabliftiment  of  this 
moral  fyftem,  even  in  thofe  countries  which  do 
not  acknowledge  the  proper  authority  of  the 
fcripture^.  Let  him  be  told  alfo,  what  number 
of  nations  do  acknowledge  its  proper  authority. 

^  Page  281. 
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Let  him  then  take  in  the  confideration  of  what 
importance  religion  is  to  mankind.  And  upon 
thefe  things,  he  might,  I  think,  truly  obferve, 
that  this  fuppofed  revelation's  obtaining  and  being 
received  in  the  world,  with  all  the  circumftances 
and  efFefts  of  it,  confidered  together  as  one  event, 
is  the  moft  confpicuous  and  important  event  in 
the  hiftory  of  mankind :  that  a  book  of  this 
nature,  and  thus  promulged  and  recommended  to 
our  confideration,  demands,  as  if  by  a  voice  from 
heaven,  to  have  its  claims  moft  ferioufly  examined 
into  :  and  that,  before  fuch  examination,  to  treat 
it  with  any  kind  of  fcoffing  and  ridicule,  is  an 
offence  againft  natural  piety.  But  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  how  much  foever  the  eftablifti* 
ment  of  natural  religion  in  the  world  is  owing  to 
the  fcripture  revelation,  this  does  not  deftroy  the 
proof  of  religion  from  reafbn ;  any  more  than  the 
proof  of  Euc/iJ's  Elements  is  deftroyed,  by  a  man's 
knowing  or  thinking,  that  he  fhould  never  have 
feen  the  truth  of  the  feveral  propofitions  con- 
tained in  it,  nor  had  thofe  propofitions  come  into 
his  thoughts,  but  for  that  mathematician. 

Let  fuch  a  perfon  as  we  are  fpeaking  of  be, 
in  the  next  place,  informed,  of  the  acknowledged 
antiquity  of  the  firft  parts  of  this  book :  and  that 
its  chronology,  its  account  of  the  time  when  the 
earth,  and  the  feveral  parts  of  it,  were  firft 
peopled  with  human  creatures,  is  no  way  con- 
tradicted, but  is  really  confirmed,  by  the  natural 
and  civil  hiftory  of  the  world,  collc6led  from 
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common  hiftorians,  from  the  ftate  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  late  invention  of  arts  and  fciences. 
And  as  the  fcripture  contains  an  unbroken  thread 
of  common  and  civil  hiftory,  from  the  creation 
to  the  captivity,  for  between  three  and  four 
thoufand  years  ;  let  the  perfon  we  are  Ipeaking 
of  be  told  in  the  next  place,  that  this  general 
hiftory,  as  it  is  not  contradicted,  but  is  confirmed 
by  profane  hiftory  as  much  as  there  would  be 
reafon  to  cxpe6l,  upon  fuppofition  of  its  truth  ; 
fo  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  hiftory  ttfelf^  to 
give  any  reafbnable  ground  of  fufpicion  of  its 
not  being,  in  the  general,  a  faithful  and  literally 
true  genealogy  of  men,  and  feries  of  things.  I 
fpeak  here  only  of  the  common  fcripture  hiftory, 
or  of  the  courfe  of  ordinary  events  related  in  it ; 
as  diftinguiftied  from  miracles,  and  from  the 
prophetic  hiftory.  In  all  the  fcripture  narrations 
of  this  kind,  following  events  arife  out  of  fore- 
going ones,  as  in  all  other  hiftories.  There  ap- 
pears nothing  related  as  done  in  any  age,  not 
conformable  to  the  manners  of  that  age ;  nothing 
in  the  account  of  a  fucceeding  age,  which,  one 
would  fay,  could  not  be  true,  or  was  improbable, 
from  the  account  of  things  in  the  preceding  one. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  charafters,  which  would 
raife  a  thought  of  their  being  feigned ;  but  all 
the  internal  marks  imaginable  of  their  being  real. 
It  is  to  be  added  alfo,  that  mere  genealogies, 
bare  narratives  of  the  number  of  years,  which 
peribns  called  by  fuch  and  fuch  names  lived,  do 
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not  carry  the  face  of  fidlion ;  perhaps  do  carry 
fome  prefumption  of  veracity :  and  all  unadorned 
narratives,  which  have  nothing  to  furprife,  may 
be  thought  to  carry  fomewhat  of  the  like  pre- 
fumption too.  And  thedomeftic  and  the  political 
hiftory  is  plainly  credible.  There  may  be  in- 
cidents in  fcripture,  which,  taken  alone  in  the 
naked  way  they  are  told,  may  appear  ftrange ; 
efpecially  to  perfons  of  other  manners,  temper, 
education :  but  there  are  alfo  incidents  of  un- 
doubted truth,  in  many  or  moft  perfons*  lives, 
which,  in  the  fame  circumftances,  would  appear 
to  the  full  as  ftrange.  There  may  be  miftakes 
of  tranfcribers,  there  maybe  other  real  or  feeming 
miftakes,  not  eafy  to  be  particularly  accounted 
for :  but  there  are  certainly  no  more  things  of 
this  kind  in  the  fcripture,  than  what  were  to 
have  been  expelled  in  books  of  fuch  antiquity ; 
and  nothing,  in  any  wife,  fufficient  to  difcredit 
the  general  narrative.  Now,  that  a  hiftory 
claiming  to  commence  from  the  creation,  and 
extending  in  one  continued  feries,  through  fo 
great  a  length  of  time,  and  variety  of  events, 
fliould  have  fuch  appearances  of  reality  and  truth 
in  its  whole  contexture,  is  furely  a  very  remark- 
able circumftance  in  its  favour.  And  as  all  this 
is  applicable  to  the  common  hiftory  of  the  New 
Teftament ;  fo  there  is  a  farther  credibility,  and 
a  very  high  one,  given  to  it  by  profane  authors  : 
many  of  thefe  writing  of  the  fame  times,  and 
confirming  the  truthof  cuftoms  and  events,  which 
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are  incidentally  as  well  as  more  purpofely  men- 
tioned in  it.  And  this  credibility  of  the  common 
fcripture  hi  (lory,  gives  fome  credibility  to  its  mira* 
culous  hiftory;  efpecially  as  this  is  interwoven 
with  the  common,  fo  as  that  they  imply  each 
other,  and  both  together  make  up  one  relation. 
Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  obferved  to 
this  perfon,  that  it  is  an  acknowledged  matter 
of  fadl,  which  is  indeed  implied  in  the  foregoing 
obfervation,  that  there  was  fuch  a  nation  as  the 
yews,  of  the  greateft  antiquity,  whofe  govern- 
ment and  general  polity  was  founded  on  the  law, 
here  related  to  be  given  them  by  Mofes  as  from 
heaven ;  that  natural  religion,  with  rites  addi- 
tional though  no  way  contrary  to  it,  was  their 
eftabliflied  religion,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  the 
Gentile  world ;  and  that  their  very  being  as  a 
nation,  depended  upon  their  acknowledgment  of 
one  God,  the  God  of  the  univerfe.  For,  fuppofe 
in  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  they  had  gone  over 
to  the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  there  would 
have  remained  no  bond  of  union,  to  keep  them 
a  diftind:  people.  And  whilft  they  were  under 
their  own  kings,  in  their  own  country,  a  total 
apoftacy  from  God  would  have  been  the  diflblu- 
tion  of  their  whole  government.  They,  in  fuch 
a  fenfe,  nationally  acknowledged  and  worfliipped 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  when  the  reft 
of  the  world  were  funk  in  idolatry,  as  rendered 
them,  in  fa6l,  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  And 
this  fo  remarkable  an  eftablifhment  and  prefer- 
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vation  of  natural  religion  amongft  them,  feems 
to  add  fome  peculiar  credibility  to  the  hiftorical 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
phets ;  becaufe  thefe  miracles  are  a  full  fatisfac- 
tory  account  of  this  event,  which  plainly  wants 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  cannot  otherwife. 

Let  this  perfon,  fuppofed  wholly  ignorant  of 
hiftory,  be  acquainted  farther,  that  one  claiming 
to  be  the  Mefliah,  of  Jewifh  extradlion,  rofe  up 
at  the  time  this  nation  expedled  the  Meffiah, 
from  the  prophecies  above  mentioned :  that  he 
was  rejedled,  as  it  feemed  to  have  been  foretold 
he  fhould  be,  by  the  body  of  the  people,  under 
the  diredlion  of  their  rulers  :  that  in  the  courfe 
of  a  very  few  years,  he  was  believed  on  and  ac- 
knowledged as  the  promifed  Mefliah,  by  great 
numbers  among  the  Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the 
prophecies  of  fcripture,  yet  not  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles^  of  which 
miracles  we  alfo  have  ftrong  hiftorical  evidence  : 
(by  which  I  mean  here  no  more  than  muft  be 
acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  for  let  pious  frauds 
and  follies  be  admitted  to  weaken,  it  is  abfurd 
to  fay  they  deftroy,  our  evidence  of  miracles 
wrought  in  proof  of  Chriftianity* :)  that  this 
religion  approving  itfelf  to  the  reafon  of  man- 
kind, and  carrying  its  own  evidence  with  it,  fo 
far  as  reafon  is  a  judge  of  its  fyftem,  and  being 
in  no  way  contrary  to  reafon,  in  thofe  parts  of 

*  Page  310.  *  Page  320. 
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it,  which  require  to  be  believed  upon  the  men 
authority  of  its  Author ;  that  this  reh'gion,  I  fay 
gradually  fpread  and  fupported  itfelf,  for  fom< 
hundred  years,  not  only  without  any  afliftana 
from  temporal  power,  but  under  conftant  dif 
couragements,and  often  the  bittereftperfecutioni 

•  from  it ;  and  then  became  the  religion  of  the 

world :  that  in  the  mean  time,  the  Jewifti  natior 

y  and  government  were  deftroyed,  in  a  very  re- 

j  markable  manner,  and  the  people  carried  awaj 

captive  and  difperfed  through  the  moft  diftani 
countries  ;  in  which  ftate  of  difperfion,  they  have 
remained  fifteen  hundred  years :  and  that  thej 

i  remain  a  numerous  people,  united  amongft  them- 

felves,  and  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of  the 

r  world,  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Mofes^  by  th< 

profeflion  of  his  law ;  and  every  where  lookec 
upon  in  a  manner  which  one  fcarce  knows  hoM 
diftindtly  to  exprefs,  but  in  the  words  of  the  pro- 
phetic account  of  it,  given  fo  many  ages  befon 

j  it  came  to  pafs ;  Thoujhalt  become  an  ajionijhment 

4  a  proverb  y  and  a  by-word ^  among  all  nations  nvhithex 

\  the  Lordjhall  lead  thee^. 

The  appearance  of  a  ftanding  miracle,  in  th< 

,  yews  remaining  a  diftindl  people  in  their  difper- 

fion, and  the  confirmation  which  this  event  ap 
pears  to  give  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  may  b( 
thought  to  be  anfwered,  by  their  religion's  for 
bidding  them  intermarriages  with  thofe  of  an^ 
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other,  and  prefcribing  them  a  great  many  pecu- 
liarities in  their  food,  by  which  they  are  debarred 
from  the  means  of  incorporating  with  the  peo- 
ple in  whofe  countries  they  live.  This  is  not,  I 
think,  a  fatisfaftory  account  of  that  which  it 
pretends  to  account  for.  But  what  does  it  pre- 
tend to  account  for  ?  The  correfpondence  be- 
tween this  event  and  the  prophecies;  or  the 
coincidence  of  both,  with  a  long  difpenfation  of 
providence  of  a  peculiar  nature,  towards  that 
people  formerly  ?  No.  It  is  only  the  event  itfelf, 
which  is  offered  to  be  thus  accounted  for ;  which 
fingle  event,  taken  alone,  abftradted  from  all  fuch 
correfpondence  and  coincidence,  perhaps  would 
not  have  appeared  miraculous :  but  that  corref- 
pondence and  coincidence  may  be  fo,  though  the 
event  itfelf  be  fuppofed  not.  As  the  concurrence 
of  our  Saviour's  being  born  at  Bethlehem^  with  a 
long  foregoing  feries  of  prophecy  and  other  co- 
incidences, is  doubtlefs  miraculous,  the  feries  of 
prophecy,  and  other  coincidences,  and  the  event, 
being  admitted;  though  the  event  itfelf,  his  birth 
at  that  place,  appears  to  have  been  brought  about 
in  a  natural  way;  of  which,  however,  no  one 
can  be  certain. 

And  as  feveral  of  thefe  events  feem,  in  fome 
degree  expreflly,  to  have  verified  the  prophetic 
hiftory  already ;  fo  likewife  they  may  be  confi- 
dered  farther,  as  having  a  peculiar  afpedl  towards 
the  full  completion  of  it ;  as  affording  fome  pre- 
fumption  that  the  whole  of  it  fhall,  one  time 
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or  other,  be  fulfilled.     Thus,  that  the  ^ews  have 

been  fb  wonderfully  preferved  in  their  long  and 

wide  difperfion  ;  which  is  indeed  the  diredl  ful- 

'*  '  filling  of  fome  prophecies,  but  is  now  mentioned 

only  as  looking  forward  tofomewhatyet  to  come  : 

that  natural  religion  came  forth  from  yudea^  and 

fpread,  in  the  degree  it  has  done,  over  the  world 

'  before  loft  in  idolatry ;  which,  together  with  fome 

other  things,  have  diftinguifhed  that  very  place, 
in  like  manner,  as  the  people  of  it  are  diftin- 
guifhed  :  that  this  great  change  of  religion  over 
the  earth,  was  brought  about  under  the  profef- 
I  fion  and  acknowledgment,  that  Jefus  was  the 

promifed  Mefliah.    Things  of  this  kind  naturally 

turn  the  thoughts  of  ferious  men  towards  the 

full  completion  of  the  prophetic  hiftory,  con- 

k  cerning  the  final  reftoration  of  that  people  ;  con- 

|!  cerning  the  eftablifliment  of  the  everlafting  king- 

!  dom  among  them,  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah ; 

and  the  future  ftate  of  the  world,  under  this 
P  facred   government.     Such   circumftances    and 

events,  compared  with  thefe  prophecies,  though 
u  no  completions  of  them,  yet  would  not,  I  thinks 

S  be  fpoken  of  as  nothing  in  the  argument,  by  a 

perfon  upon  his  firft  being  informed  of  them. 
They  fall  in  with  the  prophetic  hiftory  of  things 
ftill  future,  give  it  fome  additional  credibility, 
have  the  appearance  of  being  fomewhat  in  order 
to  the  full  completion  of  it. 

Indeed  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  knowledge, 
and  great  calmnefs  and  confideration,  to  be  able 
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to  judge,  thoroughly,  of  the  evidence  for  the  truth 
of  Chriftianity  from  that  part  of  the  prophetic 
hiftory  which  relates  to  the  fituation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  the  ftate  of  the 
church,  from  the  eftabliflbment  of  Chriftianity 
to  the  prefent  time.  But  it  appears,  from  a 
general  view  of  it,  to  be  very  material.  And 
thofe  perfons  who  have  thoroughly  examined  it, 
and  fome  of  them  were  men  of  the  cooleft  tem- 
pers, greateft  capacities,  and  leaft  liable  to  im- 
putations of  prejudice,  infift  upon  it  as  determi- 
nately  conclufive. 

Suppofe  now  a  perfon  quite  ignorant  of  hiftory, 
firft  to  recoUedl  the  paflages  above  mentioned  out 
of  fcripture,  without  knowing  but  that  the  whole 
was  a  late  fidlion,  then  to  be  informed  of  the 
correfpondent  fails  now  mentioned,  and  to  unite 
them  all  into  one  view  :  that  the  profeflion  and 
eftabliftiment  of  natural  religion  in  the  world, 
is  greatly  owing,  in  different  ways,  to  this  book, 
and  the  fuppofed  revelation  which  it  contains ; 
that  it  is  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  earlieft  an- 
tiquity ;  that  its  chronology  and  common  hiftory 
are  entirely  credible ;  that  this  ancient  nation, 
the  yewsy  of  whom  it  chiefly  treats,  appear  to 
have  been,  in  fa6l,  the  people  of  God,  in  a  dif- 
tinguiftied  fenfe ;  that,  as  there  was  a  national 
expedlation  amongft  them  of  a  Mefliah,  to  ap- 
pear at  fuch  a  time,  raifcd  from  the  prophecies, 
fo  one  at  this  time  appeared  claiming  to  be  that 
Mefliah ;   that  he  was  rejedlcd  by  this  nation ; 
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but  received  by  the  Gentiles,  not  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles  ;  that  the 
religion  he  taught  fupported  itfelf  under  the 
greateft  difficulties,  gained  ground,  and  at  length 
became  the  religion  of  the  world ;  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  Jevs^ifh  polity  was  utterly  de- 
ftroyed,  and  the  nation  difperfed  over  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  that  notwithftanding  this,  they 
have  remained  a  diftindt  numerous  people  for  fo 
many  centuries,  even  to  this  day ;  which  not  only 
appears  to  be  the  exprefs  completion  of  feveral 
prophecies  concerning  them,  but  alfo  renders  it, 
as  one  may  fpeak,  a  vifible  and  eafy  poffibility, 
that  the  promifes  made  to  them  as  a  nation,  may 
yet  be  fulfilled.  And  to  thefe  acknowledged 
truths,  let  the  perfon  we  have  been  fuppofing, 
add,  as  I  think  he  ought,  whether  every  one  will 
allow  it  or  no,  the  obvious  appearances  which 
there  are,  of  the  ftate  of  the  world,  in  other 
refpedts  befides  what  relates  to  the  ^ews^  and  of 
the  Chriftian  church,  having  fo  long  anfwered, 
and  ftill  anfwering  to  the  prophetic  hiftory. 
Suppofe,  I  fay,  thefe  fad:s  fet  over  againft  the 
things  before  mentioned  out  of  the  fcripture,  and 
ferioufly  compared  with  them ;  the  joint  view 
of  both  together,  muft,  I  think,  appear  of  very 
great  weight  to  a  confiderate  reafonable  perfon  : 
of  much  greater  indeed,  upon  having  them  firft 
laid  before  him,  than  is  eafy  for  us,  who  are  fo 
familiarized  to  them,  to  conceive,  without  fome 
particular  attention  for  that  purpofe. 
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All  thefe  things^  and  the  feveral  particulars 
contained  under  them^  require  to  be,  diftindtly 
and  mof):  thoroughly,  examined  into ;  that  the 
weight  of  each  may  be  judged  of,  upon  fuch 
examination,  and  fuch  conclufion  drawn  as  refults 
from  their  united  force.  But  this  has  not  been 
attempted  here.  I  have  gone  no  farther  than 
to  fhow,  that  the  general  imperfedl  view  of  them 
now  given,  the  confefled  hiftorical  evidence  for 
miracles,  and  the  many  obvious  appearing  com- 
pletions of  prophecy,  together  with  the  collateral 
things^  here  mentioned,  and  there  are  feveral 
others  of  the  like  fort ;  that  all  this  together, 
which  being  fa6l,  muft  be  acknowledged  by 
unbelievers,  amounts  to  real  evidence  of  fome- 
what  more  than  human  in  this  matter :  evidence 
much  more  important,  than  carelefs  men,  who 
have  been  accuftomed  only  to  tranfient  and  par- 
tial views  of  it,  can  imagine  ;  and  indeed  abun- 
dantly fufficient  to  a6l  upon.  And  thefe  things, 
I  apprehend,  muft  be  acknowledged  by  unbe- 
lievers. For  though  they  may  fay,  that  the 
hiftorical  evidence  of  miracles,  wrought  in  at- 
teftation  of  Chriftianity,  is  not  fufficient  to  con- 
vince them,  that  fuch  miracles  were  really 
wrought ;  they  cannot  deny,  that  there  is  fuch 
hiftorical  evidence,  it  being  a  known  matter  of 


^  All  the  particular  things  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  not 
reducible  to  the  head  of  certain  miracles,  or  determinate  com* 
pletions  of  prophecy.     See  p.  304. 
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fad  that  there  is.  They  may  iay,  the  conformir 
between  the  prophecies  and  events  is  by  accident 
but  there  are  many  inflances,  in  which  liich  con 
formity  itfelf  cannot  be  denied.  They  may  (ay 
with  regard  to  fuch  kind  of  collateral  things  a 
thofe  above  mentioned,  that  any  odd  accidenta 
events,  without  meaning,  will  have  a  meanin| 
found  in  them  by  fanciful  people  ;  and  that  fuel 
as  are  fanciful  in  any  one  certain  way,  will  make 
out  a  thoufand  coincidences,  which  feem  to  £i- 
vour  their  peculiar  follies.  Men,  I  fay,  may  tall 
thus :  but  no  one  who  is  ferious,  can  poffibl] 
think  thefe  things  to  be  nothing,  if  he  confider 
the  importance  of  collateral  things,  and  even  o 
lefler  circum (lances,  in  the  evidence  of  proba- 
bility, as  diftinguiflied,  in  nature,  from  the  evi- 
dence of  demonftration.  In  many  cafes,  indeed 
it  feems  to  require  the  trueft  judgment,  to  de 
termine  with  exadlnefs  the  weight  of  circum 
flantial  evidence  ;  but  it  is  very  often  altogethe 
as  convincing,  as  that  which  is  the  moft  expref 
and  direct. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Chrif 
tianity,  confidered  as  making  one  argument,  maj 
alfo  ferve  to  recommend  to  ferious  perfbns,  tc 
I  fet  down  every  thing  which  they  think  may  b< 

ft  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in  proof  of  it,  and  par- 

ticularly the  many  feeming  completions  of  pro- 
phecy:  and  they  will  find,  that  judging  by  th< 
natural  rules,  by  which  we  judge  of  probabh 
evidence  in  common  matters,  they  amount  to  ; 
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much  higher  degree  of  proof,  upon  fuch  a  joint 
review,  than  could  be  fuppofed  upon  confidering 
them  feparately,  at  different  times ;  how  ftrong 
foever  the  proof  might  before  appear  to  them, 
upon  fuch  feparate  views  of  it.  For  probable 
proofs,  by  being  added,  not  only  increafe  the 
evidence,  but  multiply  it.  Nor  (hould  I  dif- 
fuade  anyone  from  fetting  down  what  he  thought 
made  for  the  contrary  fide.  But  then  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  not  in  order  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment, but  his  practice,  that  a  miflake  on  one 
fide,  may  be,  in  its  confequences,  much  more 
dangerous,  than  a  miflake  on  the  other.  And 
what  courfe  is  moft  fafe,  and  what  mofl:  danger- 
ous, is  a  confideration  thought  very  material, 
when  we  deliberate,  not  concerning  events,  but 
concerning  conduct  in  our  temporal  affairs.  To* 
be  influenced  by  this  confideration  in  our  judg- 
ment, to  believe  or  difbelieve  upon  it,  is  indeed 
as  much  prejudice  as  any  thing  whatever.  And, 
like  other  prejudices,  it  operates  contrary  ways 
in  different  men ;  for  fome  are  inclined  to  believe 
what  they  hope,  and  others  what  they  fear. 
And  it  is  manifeft  unreafonablenefs  to  apply  to 
men's  paflions  in  order  to  gain  their  affent.  But 
in  deliberations  concerning  conduct,  there  is 
nothing  which  reafon  more  requires  to  be  taken 
into  the  account,  than  the  importance  of  it. 
For,  fuppofe  it  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  con- 
fequence  of  acting  in  this,  or  in  a  contrary  man- 
ner:  dill,  that  taking  one  fide  could  be  attended 
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with  little  or  no  bad  confequence,  and  taking  th 
other  might  be  attended  with  the  greateft,  mu: 
appear^  to  unprejudiced  reafon,  of  the  highe 
moment  towards  determining  how  wc  are  to  a£ 
But  the  truth  of  our  religion,  like  the  truth  c 
common  matters,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  all  tb 
evidence  taken  together.  And  unlefs  the  who] 
feries  of  things  which  may  be  alleged  in  th 
argument,  and  every  particular  thing  in  it,  ca 
reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  by  acciden 
(for  here  the  ftreis  of  the  argument  for  Chri: 
tianity  lies,)  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved  :  i 
like  manner,  as  if  In.  any  common  cafe,  numerot 
events  acknowledged,  were  to  be  alleged  in  pro< 
of  any  other  event  difputed  ;  the  truth  of  th 
difputed  event  would  be  proved,  not  only  if  an 
one  of  the  acknowledged  ones  did  of  itfelf  clearl 
imply  it,  but,  though  no  one  of  them  fingly  di 
fo,  if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged  even 
taken  together,  could  not  in  reafon  be  fuppof< 
to  have  happened,  unlefs  the  difputed  one  we 
true. 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage  the  natu 
of  this  evidence  gives  to  thofe  pcrfons  who  attai 
Chriftianity,  efpecially  in  converfation.  For 
is  cafy  to  fhow,  in  a  ihort  and  lively  mannt 
that  fuch  and  fuch  things  are  liable  to  objeaio 
that  this  and  another  thing  is  of  little  weight 
itfelf;  but  impoflible  in  like  manner  to  (ho 
the  united  force  of  the  whole  argument  in  o 
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However^  laftly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear, 
that  there  is  no  prefumption  againfl  a  revelation 
as  miraculous,  that  the  general  fcheme  of  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  the  principal  parts  of  it,  are  con- 
formable to  the  experienced  conftitution  of 
things,  and  the  whole  perfeftly  credible  ;  fo  the 
account  now  given  of  the  pofitive  evidence  for 
it,  Ihows,  that  this  evidence  is  fuch  as,  from  the 
nature  of  it,  cannot  be  deftroycd,  though  it 
lliould  be  Icflencd. 


CHAP.  viir. 

Of  the   ObjeSiions  which  may   be   made  againji 
arguing  from  the  Analogy  of  Nature ^  to  Reli- 

jF  every  one  would  confider  with  fuch 
attention,  as  they  arc  bound,  even  in 
point  of  morahty,  to  confider,  what 
they  judge  and  give  charadlers  of; 
the  occafion  of  this  chapter  would  be,  in  feme 
good  meafure  at  leaft,  fuperfeded.  But  fince  this 
is  not  to  be  expe<5ted ;  for  fome  we  find  do  not 
concern  themfelves  to  underftandeven  what  they 
write  againft :  fince  this  treatife,  in  common 
with  moft  others,  lies  open  to  objedlions,  which 
may  appear  very  material  to  thoughtful  men  at 
firft  fight;    and,  befides  that,  feems  peculiarly 
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liable  to  the  objedlions  of  fuch  as  can  judge  with- 
out thinking,  and  of  fuch  as  can  cenfure  without 
judging;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fet  down  the 
chief  of  thefe  objedtions  which  occur  to  me,  and 
confider  them  to  their  hands.  And  they  are 
fuch  as  thefe : 

That  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  folve  difficulties  in 
revelation,  by  faying,  that  there  are  the  fame  in 
natural  religion;  when  what  is  wanting  is  to 
clear  both  of  them,  of  thefe  their  common,  as 
well  as  other  their  refpedtive,  difficulties :  but 
that  it  is  a  ftrange  way  indeed  of  convincing  men 
of  the  obligations  of  religion,  to  fhow  them,  that 
they  have  as  little  reafon  for  their  worldly  pur- 
fuits :  and  a  ftrange  way  of  vindicating  the  juftice 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  of 
removing  the  objedtions  againft  both,  to  which 
the  fyftem  of  religion  lies  open,  to  fhow,  that 
the  like  objedtions  lie  againft  natural  providence ; 
a  way  of  anfwering  objedlions  againft  religion, 
without  fb  much  as  pretending  to  make  out,  that 
the  fyftem  of  it,  or  the  particular  things  in  it 
objedled  againft,  are  reafonable — efpecially,  per- 
haps fome  may  be  inattentive  enough  to  add, 
muft  this  be  thought  ftrange,  when  it  is  confefled 
that  analogy  is  no  anfwer  to  fuch  objedtions: 
that  when  this  fort  of  reafoning  is  carried  to  the 
utmoft  length  it  can  be  imagined  capable  of,  it 
will  yet  leave  the  mind  in  a  very  unfatisfied  ftate : 
and  that  it  muft  be  unaccountable  ignorance  of 
mankind,  to  imagine  they  will  be  prevailed  with 
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to  forego  their  prefen  t  interefts  and  pleafures,  from 
regard  to  religion,  upon  doubtful  evidence. 

Now,  as  plaufible  as  this  way  of  talking  may 
appear,  that  appearance  will  be  found  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  half  views,  which  fliow  but 
part  of  an  objed:,  yet  fhow  that  indiftinftly,  and 
to  undeterminate  language.  By  this  means  weak 
men  are  often  deceived  by  others,  and  ludicrous 
men  by  themfelves.  And  even  thofe  who  are 
ferious  and  confiderate  cannot  always  readily 
difentangle,  and  at  once  clearly  fee  through  the 
perplexities  in  which  fubjedls  themfelves  are 
involved ;  and  which  are  heightened  by  the  de- 
ficiencies and  the  abufe  of  words.  To  this  latter 
fort  of  perfons,  the  following  reply  to  each  part 
of  this  objedtion  feverally,  may  be  of  fome 
afliftance;  as  it  may  alfo  tend  a  little  to  flop 
and  filence  others. 

Firfl.  The  thing  wanted,  i.  e.  what  men  re- 
quire, is  to  have  all  difficulties  cleared.  And 
this  is,  or,  at  leafl  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  it  may  be,  the  fame,  as  requiring  to 
comprehend  the  divine  nature,  and  the  whole 
plan  of  Providence  from  everlafling  to  everlafl- 
ing.  But  it  hath  always  been  allowed  to  argue, 
from  what  is  acknowledged,  to  what  is  difputed. 
And  it  is  in  no  other  fenfe  a  poor  thing,  to  argue 
from  natural  religion  to  revealed,  in  the  manner 
found  fault  with,  than  it  is  to  argue  in  numberlefs 
other  ways  of  probable  deduction  and  inference, 
in  matters  of  condudt^  which  we  arc  continually 
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reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  doing.  Indeed  the 
epithet  poor^  may  be  applied,  I  fear  as  properly, 
to  great  part  or  the  whole  of  human  life,  as  it 
is  to  the  things  mentioned  in  the  objection.  Is 
it  not  a  poor  thing,  for  a  phyfician  to  have  fo  little 
knowledge  in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  as  even  the 
moil  eminent  have  ?  To  a6t  upon  conjedture  and 
guefs,  where  the  life  of  man  is  concerned  ?  Un- 
doubtedly it  is ;  but  not  in  comparifbn  of  having 
no  fkill  at  all  in  that  ufeful  art,  and  being  obliged 
to  ad:  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Further,  fince  it  is  as  unreafonable,  as  it  is 
common,  to  urge  objedlions  againft  revelation, 
which  are  of  equal  weight  againft  natural  reli- 
gion ;  and  thofe  who  do  this,  if  they  are  not 
confufed  themfelves,  deal  unfairly  with  others, 
in  making  it  feem,  that  they  are  arguing  only 
againft  revelation,  or  particular  doctrines  of  it, 
when  in  reality  they  are  arguing  againft  moral 
providence ;  it  is  a  thing  of  confequence  to  {how, 
that  fuch  objections  are  as  much  levelled  againft 
natural  religion  as  againft  revealed.  And  ob- 
jections which  are  equally  applicable  to  both,  are 
properly  fpeaking  anfwered,  by  its  being  fliown 
that  they  are  fo,  provided  the  former  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  true.  And,  without  taking  in  the 
confideration  how  diftindlly  this  is  admitted,  it 
is  plainly  very  material  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
things  objedled  againft  in  natural  religion,  are  of 
the  fame  kind  with  what  is  certain  matter  of 
experience,  in  the  courfe  of  providence,  and  in 
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the  information  which  God  affords  us  concern- 
ing our  temporal  intereft  under  his  natural 
government ;  fo  the  objections  againfl  the  fyftem 
of  Chriftianity  and  the  evidence  of  it,  are  of  the 
very  fame  kind  with  thofe  which  are  made  againft 
the  iyftem  and  evidence  of  natural  religion. 
However,  the  reader  upon  review  may  fee,  that 
moft  of  the  analogies  infifted  upon,  even  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  treatife,  do  not  neceffarily  re- 
quire to  have  more  taken  for  granted  than  is  in 
the  former ;  that  there  is  an  Author  of  nature, 
or  natural  Governor  of  the  world :  and  Chrif- 
tianity is  vindicated,  not  from  its  analogy  to 
natural  religion,  but  chiefly,  from  its  analogy  to 
the  experienced  conftitution  of  nature. 

Secondly.  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  and 
confifts  in  fuch  a  determinate  courfe  of  life,  as 
what,  there  is  reafon  to  think,  is  commanded 
by  the  Author  of  nature,  and  will,  upon  the 
whole,  be  our  happinefs  under  his  government. 
Now  if  men  can  be  convinced,  that  they  have 
the  like  reafon  to  believe  this,  as  to  believe,  that 
taking  care  of  their  temporal  aflFairs  will  be  to 
their  advantage ;  fuch  convidlion  cannot  but  be 
an  argument  to  them  for  the  practice  of  religion. 
And  if  there  be  really  any  reafon  for  believing 
one  of  thefe,  and  endeavouring  to  preferve  life, 
and  fecure  ourfelves  the  neceflaries  and  con- 
veniences of  it ;  then  there  is  reafon  alfo  for  be- 
lieving the  other,  and  endeavouring  to  fecure  the 
interefl  it  propofes  to  us.     And  if  the  intereft 
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which  religion  propofes  to  us  be  infinitely  greater 
than  our  whole  temporal  intereft,  then  there  muft 
be  proportionably  greater  reafon  for  endeavour- 
ing to  fecure  one  than  the  other ;  fince,  by  the 
fuppofition,  the  probability  of  our  fecuring  one, 
is  equal  to  the  probability  of  our  fecuring  the 
other.  This  feems  plainly  unanfwerable ;  and 
has  a  tendency  to  influence  fair  minds,  who  con- 
fider  what  our  condition  really  is,  or  upon  what 
evidence  we  are  naturally  appointed  to  ad: ;  and 
who  are  difpofed  to  acquicfce  in  the  terms  upon 
which  we  live,  and  attend  to  and  follow  that 
pradtical  inftrudlion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is 
aflForded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the  argu- 
ment referred  to  in  the  objedtion  lies  in  another 
place.  For,  the  proof  of  religion  is  faid  to  be 
involved  in  fuch  inextricable  difficulties,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,  that,  if  it  were  true,  it  would  bejeft  upon 
doubtful  evidence.  Here  then,  over  and  above 
the  force  of  each  particular  difficulty  or  objection, 
thefe  difficulties  and  objedlions,  taken  together, 
are  turned  into  a  pofitive  argument  againff:  the 
truth  of  religion ;  which  argument  would  ftand 
thus :  If  religion  were  true,  it  would  not  be  left 
doubtftil,  and  open  to  objedlions  to  the  degree 
in  which  it  is ;  therefore  that  it  is  thus  left,  not 
only  renders  the  evidence  of  it  weak,  and  lefiens 
its  force,  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  fuch 
objections,  but  alfo  fhows  it  to  be  falfe,  or  is  a 
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general  prefumption  of  this.  Now  the  obferva- 
tion^  that^  from  the  natural  conflitution  and 
courfe  of  things,  we  muft  in  our  temporal  con- 
cerns, almoft  continually,  and  in  matters  of  great 
confequence,  ad:  upon  evidence  of  a  like  kind 
and  degree  to  the  evidence  of  religion,  is  an 
anfwer  to  this  argument ;  becaufe  it  fhows,  that , 
it  is  according  to  the  conduct  and  character  of 
the  Author  of  nature,  to  appoint  we  (hould  ad: 
upon  evidence  like  to  that,  which  this  argument 
prefumes  he  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  appoint  we 
fhould  ad:  upon  :  it  is  an  inflance,  a  general  one 
made  up  of  numerous  particular  ones,  of  fome- 
what  in  his  dealing  with  us,  iimilar  to  what  is 
faid  to  be  incredible.  And  as  the  force  of  this 
anfwer  lies  merely  in  the  parallel,  which  there 
is  between  the  evidence  for  religion  and  for  our 
temporal  condud ;  the  anfwer  is  equally  jufl:  and 
conclufive,  whether  the  parallel  be  made  out, 
by  fhowing  the  evidence  of  the  former  to  be 
higher,  or  the  evidence  of  the  latter  to  be  lower. 
Thirdly.  The  defign  of  this  treatife  is  not  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  God,  but  to  fliow  the 
obligations  of  men ;  it  is  not  to  juftify  his  pro- 
vidence, but  to  fhow  what  belongs  to  us  to  do. 
Thefe  are  two  fubjeds,  and  ought  not  to  be  con- 
founded. And  though  they  may  at  length  run 
up  into  each  other,  yet  obfervations  may  im- 
mediately tend  to  make  out  the  latter,  which  do 
not  appear,  by  any  immediate  connexion,  to  the 
purpofe  of  the  former ;  which  is  leis  our  concern 
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than  many  feem  to  think.     For,  firft,  it  is  not 
neceflary  we  fhould  juftify  the  difpenfations  of 
Providence  againft  objections,  any  farther  than 
to  fhow,  that  the  things  objedted  againft  may, 
for  aught  we  know,  be  confiftent  with  juftice 
and  goodnefs.      Suppofe  then,  that  there  are 
things  in  the  fyftem  of  this  world,  and  plan  of 
Providence   relating   to   it,  which  taken  alone 
would  be  unjuft ;  yet,  it  has  been  fhown  unan- 
fwerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the  reference, 
which  thefe  things  may  have  to  other  things 
prefent,  paft,  and  to  come,  to  the  whole  fcheme 
which  the  things  objedled  againft  are  parts  of; 
thefe  very  things  might,  for  aught  we  know,  be 
found  to  be,  not  only  confiftent  with  juftice,  but 
inftances  of  it.    Indeed  it  has  been  fhown  by  the 
analogy  of  what  we  fee,  not  only  poflible  that 
this  may  be  the  cafe,  but  credible  that  it  is.    And 
thus  objections  drawn  from  fuch  things  are  an- 
fwered,  and  Providence  is  vindicated,  as  far  as 
religion  makes  its  vindication  neceflary.    Hence 
it  appears,  fecondly,  that  objedlions  againft  the 
divine  juftice  and  goodnefs,  are  not  endeavoured 
to  be  removed,  by  ftiowing  that  the  like  objec- 
tions allowed  to  be  really  conclufive,  lie  againft 
natural  providence  :  but  thofe  objections,  being 
fuppofed  and  ftiown  not  to  be  conclufive,  the 
things  objected  againft,  confidered  as  matters  of 
faCt,  are  farther  ftiown  to  be  credible,  from  their 
conformity  to  the  conftitution  of  nature ;  for  in- 
ftance,  that  God  will  reward  and  punifti  men 
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for  their  adlions  hereafter,  from  the  obfervation, 
that  he  does  reward  and  punifh  them  for  their 
adlions  here.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  of 
weight:  and  I  add,  thirdly,  would  be  fo  too, 
even  though  thofe  objedtions  were  not  anfwered. 
For,  there  being  the  proof  of  religion  above  fet 
down;  and  religion  implying  feveral  fadls,  for 
inflance  again,  the  fa6t  lafl:  mentioned,  that  God 
will  reward  and  punifh  men  for  their  adlions 
hereafter ;  the  obfervation,  that  his  prefent  me- 
thod of  government  is  by  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments,  fhows  that  future  fad:  not  to  be  incredi- 
ble :  whatever  objections  men  may  think  they 
have  againft  it,  as  unjuft  or  unmerciful,  accord- 
ing to  their  notions  of  juftice  and  mercy;  or  as 
improbable  from  their  belief  of  neceffity.  I  fay 
as  improbable y  for  it  is  evident  no  objedlion  againft 
it  as  unjujly  can  be  urged  from  neceffity ;  fince 
this  notion  as  much  deftroys  injuftice,  as  it  does 
juftice.  Then,  fourthly,  though  objedlions 
againft  the  reafonablenefs  of  the  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion, cannot  indeed  be  anfwered  without  enter- 
ing into  confideration  of  its  reafonablenefs  ;  yet 
objections  againft  the  credibility  or  truth  of  it, 
may.  Becaufe  the  fyftem  of  it  is  reducible  into 
what  is  properly  matter  of  fad: :  and  the  truth, 
the  probable  truth,  of  fadts,  may  be  ftiown  with- 
out confideration  of  their  reafonablenefs.  Nor 
is  it  neceflary,  though,  in  fome  cafes  and  ref- 
pedis,  it  is  highly  ufeful  and  proper,  yet  it  is  not 
necefTary,  to  give  a  proof  of  the  reafonablenefs 
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of  every  precept  enjoined  us,  and  of  every  parti- 
cular difpenfation  of  Providence,  which  comes 
into  the  fyftem  of  religion.  Indeed  the  more 
thoroughly  a  perfon  of  a  right  difpofition  is  con- 
vinced of  the  perfedlion  of  the  divine  nature  and 
conduct,  the  farther  he  will  advance  towards  that 
perfedtionof  religion,  which  St.  yohn^  fpeaksof. 
But  the  general  obligations  of  religion  are  fully 
made  out,  by  proving  the  reafonablenefs  of  the 
pradtice  of  it.  And  that  the  practice  of  religion 
is  reafonable,  may  be  fhown,  though  no  more 
could  be  proved,  than  that  the  fyftem  of  it  may  be 
fo,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary ;  and  even 
without  entering  into  the  diftind:  confideration 
of  this.  And  from  hence,  fifthly,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  that  though  the  analogy  of  nature  is  not  an 
immediate  anfwer  to  objedtions  againft  the  wif- 
dom,  the  juftice  or  goodnefs,  of  any  dodtrine  or 
precept  of  religion ;  yet,  it  may  be,  as  it  is,  an 
immediate  and  diredt  anfwer  to  what  is  really 
intended  by  fuch  objedlions,  which  is  to  fliow, 
that  the  things  objedled  againft  are  incredible. 

Fourthly.  It  is  moft  readily  acknowledged,  that 
the  foregoing  treatife  is  by  no  means  fatisfadtory ; 
very  far  indeed  from  it :  but  fo  would  any  na- 
tural inftitution  of  life  appear,  if  reduced  into  a 
fyftem,  together  with  its  evidence.  Leaving  re- 
ligion out  of  the  cafe,  men  are  divided  in  their 
opinions,  whether  our  pleafures  overbalance  our 

*  I  John  iv.  18. 
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pains  ;  and  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  eligible  to 
live  in  this  world.  And  were  all  fuch  contro- 
verfies  fettled,  which,  perhaps,  in  fpeculation, 
would  be  found  involved  in  great  difficulties ; 
and  were  it  determined  upon  the  evidence  of  rea- 
fon,  as  nature  has  determined  it  to  our  hands,  that 
life  is  to  be  preferved :  yet  ftill,  the  rules  which 
God  has  been  pleafed  to  afford  us,  for  eicaping 
the  miferies  of  it,  and  obtaining  its  iatisfadtions, 
the  rules,  for  inftance,  of  preferving  health,  and 
recovering  it  when  loft,  are  not  only  i&llible  and 
precarious,  but  very  far  from  being  exadt.  Nor  are 
we  informed  by  nature,  in  future  contingencies 
and  accidents,  foas  to  render  it  at  all  certain,  what 
is  the  beft  method  of  managing  our  affairs. 
What  will  be  the  fuccefs  of  our  temporal  pur- 
fuits,  in  the  common  fenfe  of  the  word  fuccefs, 
is  highly  doubtful.  And  what  will  be  the  fuc- 
cefs of  them,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word ; 
i.  c.  what  happinefs  or  enjoyment  we  fhall  obtain 
by  them,  is  doubtful  in  a  much  higher  degree. 
Indeed  the  unfatisfadlory  nature  of  the  evidence, 
with  which  we  are  obliged  to  take  up,  in  the 
daily  courfe  of  life,  is  fcarce  to  be  exprefled. 
Yet  men  do  not  throw  away  life,  or  difregard  the 
interefts  of  it,  upon  account  of  this  doubtfulnefs. 
The  evidence  of  religion  then  being  admitted 
real,  thofe  who  objed:  againft  it,  as  not  fatisfac- 
tory,  i.  e.  as  not  being  what  they  wifli  it,  plainly 
forget  the  very  condition  of  our  being:  for 
fatisfadtion,  in  this  fenfe,  does  not  belong  to 
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fuch  a  creature  as  man.  And,  which  is  more  ma- 
terial, they  forget  alfo  the  very  nature  of  religion. 
For,  religion  prefuppofes,  in  all  thofe  who  will 
embrace  it,  a  certain  degree  of  integrity  and 
honefty,  which  it  was  intended  to  try  whether 
men  have  or  not,  and  to  exercife  in  fuch  as  have 
it,  in  order  to  its  improvement.     Religion  pre- 

>'  fuppofes  this  as  much,  and  in  the  fame  fenfe,  as 

fpeaking  to  a  man,  prefuppofes  he  underftands 
the  language  in  which  you  fpeak ;  or  as  warn- 

I  ing  a  man  of  any  danger,  prefuppofes  that  he 

hath  fuch  a  regard  to  himfelf,  as  that  he  will 
endeavour  to  avoid  it.  And  therefore  the  quef- 
tion  is  not  at  all,  whether  the  evidence  of  religion 
be  fatisfa(Story,  but  whether  it  be,  in  reafon, 
fufficient  to  prove  and  difcipline   that  virtue, 

V  which  it  prefuppofes.     Now  the  evidence  of  it 

is  fully  fufficient  for  all  thofe  purpofes  of  proba- 

*  tion ;  how  far  foever  it  is  from  being  fatisfac* 

tory,  as  to  the  purpofes  of  curiofity,  or  any  other: 
and  indeed  it  anfwers  the  purpofes  of  the  former 
in  feveral  refpedts,  which  it  would  not  do,  if  it 
were  as  overbearing  as  is  required.  One  might 
add  farther;    that  whether  the  motives  or  the 

f  evidence  for  any  courfe  of  adtion  be  (atisfadtory, 

\  meaning  here  by  that  word  what  fatisfies  a  man, 

I  that  fuch  a  courfe  of  adlion  will  in  event  be  for 

his  good ;  this  need  never  be,  and  I  think,  ftridtly 
fpeaking,  never  is,  the  practical  queftion  in  com- 
mon matters.  But  the  practical  queftion  in  all 
cafes,  is,  whether  the  evidence  for  a  courfe  of 
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action  be  fuch,  as,  taking  in  all  circumftances, 
makes  the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  guide 
and  judge  of  condudt^  determine  thatcourfe  of 
action  to  be  prudent.  Indeed,  fatisfaftion  that 
it  will  be  for  our  intereft  or  happinefs,  abund- 
antly determines  an  action  to  be  prudent :  but 
evidence  almofl  infinitely  lower  than  this,  deter- 
mines actions  to  be  fo  too  ;  even  in  the  conduft 
of  every  day. 

Fifthly.  As  to  the  objection  concerning  the 
influence  which  this  argument,  or  any  part  of  it, 
may,  or  may  not,  be  expected  to  have  upon  men ; 
I  obferve,  as  above,  that  religion  being  intended 
for  a  trial  and  exercife  of  the  morality  of  every 
perfon's  character,  who  is  a  fubjed:  of  it ;  and 
there  being,  as  I  have  fliown,  fuch  evidence  for 
it  as  is  fufficient,  in  reafon,  to  influence  men  to 
embrace  it :  to  object,  that  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
mankind  will  be  influenced  by  fuch  evidence,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpofe  of  the  foregoing  treatife. 
For  the  purpofe  of  it  is  not  to  enquire,  what  fort 
of  creatures  mankind  are ;  but  what  the  light  and 
knowledge,  which  is  aflforded  them,  requires 
they  fliould  be ;  to  (how  how,  in  reafon,  they 
ought  to  behave,  not  how,  in  fa6t,  they  will  be- 
have. This  depends  upon  themfelves,  and  is  their 
own  concern ;  the  perfonal  concern  of  each  man 
in  particular.  And  how  little  regard  the  gene- 
rality have  to  it,  experience  indeed  does  too  fully 

*  See  Differt.  ii. 
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(how.  But  religion^  coniidered  as  a  probation^ 
has  had  its  end  upon  all  perfons,  to  whom  it  has 
been  propofed  with  evidence  fufficient  in  reaibn 
to  influence  their  practice :  for  by  this  means 
they  have  been  put  into  a  ftatc  of  probation ; 
behave  as  they  will  in  it.  And  thus,  not  only 
revelation,  but  reafon  alfo,  teaches  us,  that  by 
the  evidence  of  religion  being  laid  before  men, 
the  defigns  of  Providence  are  carrying  on,  not 
only  with  regard  to  thofe  who  will,  but  likewife 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  will  not,  be  influenced 
by  it.  However,  laftly,  the  objection  here  re- 
ferred to,  allows  the  things  infifted  upon  in  this 
treatife  to  be  of  fome  weight :  and  if  fo,  it  may 
be  hoped  it  will  have  fome  influence.  And  if 
there  be  a  probability  that  it  will  have  any  at 
all,  there  is  the  fame  reafon  in  kind,  though  not 
in  degree,  to  lay  it  before  men,  as  there  would 
be,  if  it  were  likely  to  have  a  greater  influence. 
And  farther,  I  defire  it  may  be  confidered, 
with  refpeft  to  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  ob- 
jections, that  in  this  treatife  I  have  argued  upon 
the  principles  of  others  ^  not  my  own  ;  and  have 
omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  the  utmoft 
importance,  becaufe  by  others  thought  unintel- 
ligible, or  not  true.   Thus  I  have  argued  upon  the 

*  By  arguing  upon  the  principles  of  others^  the  reader  will 
obferve  is  meant ;  not  proving  any  thingyr^m  thofe  principles, 
but  notwithjtanding  them.  Thus  religion  is  proved,  not  from 
the  opinion  of  neceffity ;  which  is  abfurd  :  but,  notwitb/tand-- 
ing  or  even  though  that  opinion  were  admitted  to  be  true. 
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principles  of  the  fatalifts,  which  I  do  not  believe : 
and  have  omitted  what  I  do  believe,  the  moral 
fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  of  actions,  prior  to  all  will 
whatever;  which  as  certainly  determine  the 
divine  condudt,  as  fpeculative  truth  and  falfehood 
neceflarily  determine  the  divine  judgment :  and 
which  is  undoubtedly  a  thing  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance. Indeed  the  principle  of  liberty,  and 
that  of  moral  fitnefs,  £b  force  themfelves  upon 
the  mind,  that  moralifts,  the  ancients  as  well  as 
moderns,  have  formed  their  language  upon  it. 
And  probably  it  may  appear  in  mine  :  though  I 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  it ;  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  it,  have  fometimes  been  obliged  to  exprefs 
myfelf  in  a  manner,  which  will  appear  ftrangc 
to  fuch  as  do  not  obferve  the  reafon  for  it :  but 
the  general  argument  here  purfued  does  not  at 
all  fuppofe,  or  proceed  upon,  thefe  principles. 
Now,  thefe  two  abftradt  principles  of  liberty  and 
moral  fitnefs  being  omitted,  religion  can  be  con- 
fidered  in  no  other  view,  than  merely  as  a  quef- 
tion  of  faft :  and  in  this  view  it  is  here  confi- 
dered.  It  is  obvious,  that  Ghriftianity,  and  the 
proof  of  it,  are  both  hiftorical.  And  even  na- 
tural religion  is,  properly,  a  matter  of  fa6t :  for, 
that  there  is  a  righteous  Governor  of  the  world, 
is  fo ;  and  this  propofition  contains  the  general 
fyftem  of  natural  religion.  But  then,  feveral 
abftraft  truths,  and  in  particular  thofe  two  prin- 
ciples, are  ufually  taken  into  confideration  in  the 
proof  of  it.     Whereas  it  is  here  treated  of  only 

B  B 
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as  a  matter  of  fadl.  To  explain  this :  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
ones,  is  an  abftradt  truth ;  but  that  they  appear 
fb  to  our  mind,  is  only  a  matter  of  fadl.  And 
this  laft  muft  have  been  admitted,  if  any  thing 
was,  by  thofe  ancient  fceptics,  who  would  not 
have  admitted  the  former;  but  pretended  to 
doubt.  Whether  there  were  any  fuch  thing  as 
truth,  or  Whether  we  could  certainly  depend 
upon  our  faculties  of  underftanding  for  the 
knowledge  of  it,  in  any  cafe.  So  likewife,  that 
there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  an  original 
ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  in  adlions,  inde- 
pendent upon  all  will,  but  which  unalterably 
determines  the  will  of  God,  to  exercife  that  moral 
government  over  the  world  which  religion 
teaches,  i.  e.  finally  and  upon  the  whole  to  re- 
ward and  punifli  men  refpedlively  as  they  aft 
right  or  wrong ;  this  aflertion  contains  an  abflraft 
truth,  as  well  as  matter  of  fad:.  But  fuppofe,  in 
the  prefent  ftate,  every  man,  without  exception, 
was  rewarded  and  punifhed,  in  exadt  proportion, 
as  he  followed  or  tranfgrefled  that  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  God  has  implanted  in  the 
nature  of  every  man :  this  would  not  be  at  all 
an  abftradt  truth,  but  only  a  matter  of  fad:.  And 
though  this  fad  were  acknowledged  by  every 
one;  yet  the  very  fame  difficulties  might  be 
raifed  as  are  now^  concerning  the  abftrad:  quef- 
tions  of  liberty  and  moral  fitnefe :  and  we  (hould 
have  a  proof,  even  the  certain  one  of  experience. 
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that  the  government  of  the  world  was  perfectly 
moral,  without  taking  in  the  confideration  of 
thofe  queftions ;  and  this  proof  would  remain, 
in  what  way  foever  they  were  determined.  And 
thus,  God  having  given  mankind  a  moral  faculty, 
the  objedl  of  which  is  actions,  and  which  na- 
turally approves  fome  actions  as  right  and  of 
good  defert,  and  condemns  others  as  wrong  and 
of  ill  defert ;  that  he  will,  finally  and  upon  the 
whole,  reward  the  former  and  punifh  the  latter, 
is  not  an  afiertion  of  an  abftraft  truth,  but  of 
what  is  as  mere  a  fadt,  a$  his  doing  fo  at  prefent 
would  be.  This  future  fadl  I  have  not  indeed 
proved  with  the  force  with  which  it  might  be 
proved,  from  the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitnefs;  but  without  them  have  given  a  really 
conclufiye  practical  proof  of  it,  which  is  greatly 
ftrengthened  by  the  general  analogy  of  nature : 
a  proof  eafily  cavilled  at,  eafily  fliown  not  to  be 
demonftrative,  for  it  is  not  offered  as  fuch ;  but 
impoflible,  I  think,  to  be  evaded  or  anfwered. 
And  thus  the  obligations  of  religion  are  made 
out,  exclufi vely  of  the  queftions  concerning  liberty 
find  moral  fitnefs ;  which  have  been  perplexed 
with  difficulties  and  abftrufe  reafonings,  as  every 
thing  may. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  obferved  diftindtly, 
what  is  the  force  of  this  treatife.  It  will  be,  to 
fuch  as  are  convinced  of  religion  upon  the  proof 
arifing  out  of  the  two  laft-mentioned  principles, 
an  additional  proof  and  a  confirmation  of  it :  to 
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fuch  as  do  not  admit  thofe  principles,  an  original 
proof  of  it,  and  a  confirmation  of  that  proof. 
Thofe  who  believe,  will  here  find  both  the 
fcheme  and  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  cleared 
of  objections,  and  the  evidence  of  it  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ftrengthened  :  thofe  who  do  not  believe^ 
will  at  leaft  be  (hown  the  abfurdity  of  all  attempts 
to  prove  Chriftianity  falfe,  the  plain  undoubted 
credibility  of  it ;  and,  I  hope,  a  good  deal  more. 
And  thus,  though  fome,  ferioufly  perhaps, 
may  think,  differently  from  me,  that  analogy,  as 
here  urged,  has  too  great  ftrcfs  laid  upon  it ;  and 
ridicule,  unanfwerable  ridicule,  may  be  applied, 
to  (how  the  argument  from  it  in  a  difadvantageous 
light :  yet  there  can  be  no  queftion,  but  that  it 
is  a  real  one.  For  religion,  both  natural  and 
revealed,  implying  in  it  numerous  fafts ;  analogy, 
being  a  confirmation  of  all  fa£ts  to  which  it  can 
be  applied,  as  it  is  the  only  proof  of  moft,  can- 
not but  be  admitted  by  every  one  to  be  a  material 
thing,  and  truly  of  weight  on  the  fide  of  religion, 
both  natural  and  revealed :  and  it  ought  to  be 
particularly  regarded  by  fuch  as  profefs  to  follow 
nature,  and  to  be  lefs  fatisfied  with  abftra<^  rca* 
fonings. 
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CONCLUSION. 

IHATEVER  account  may  be  given, 
of  the  ftrange  inattention  and  difre- 
gard,  in  Come  ages  and  countries,  to 
a  matter  of  fuch  importance  as  reli- 
gion ;  it  would,  before  experience,  be  incredible, 
that  there  fliould  be  the  like  difregard  in  thofe 
who  have  had  the  moral  fyftem  of  the  world  laid 
before  them,  as  it  is  by  Chrifttanity,  and  often 
inculcated  upon  them  :  becaufe  this  moral  fyftem 
carries  in  it  a  good  degree  of  evidence  for  its 
truth,  upon  its  being  barely  propofed  to  our 
thoughts.  There  is  no  needof  abftrufe  reafon- 
ings  and  diftin^tions,  to  convince  an  unprejudiced 
underflanding,  that  there  is  a  God  who  made 
and  governs  the  world,  and  will  judge  it  in 
righteoufnefs;  though  they  may  be  neceflary  to 
anfwer  abftrufe  difficulties,  when  once  fuch  are 
raifed :  when  the  very  meaning  of  thofe  words, 
which  exprefs  moft  intelligibly  the  general  doc- 
trine of  religion,  is  pretended  to  be  uncertain; 
and  the  clear  truth  of  the  thing  itfelf  is  obfcured 
by  the  intricacies  of  fpeculation.  But  to  an  un- 
prejudiced mind,  ten  thoufand  thoufand  inftanccs 
of  delign  cannot  but  prove  a  deligner.  And  it 
is  intuitively  manifeft,  that  creatures  ought  to 
live  under  a  dutiful  fenfe  of  their  Maker ;  and 
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that  juftice  and  charity  muft  be  his  laws  to  crea- 
tures whom  he  has  made  foclal^  and  placed  in 
fociety.  Indeed  the  truth  of  revealed  religion^ 
peculiarly  fo  called,  is  not  felf-evident ;  but  re- 
quires external  proof,  in  order  to  its  being  re- 
ceived. Yet  inattention,  among  us,  to  revealed 
religion,  will  be  found  to  imply  the  fame  diflb- 
lute  immoral  temper  of  mind,  as  inattention  to 
natural  religion :  becaufe,  when  both  are  laid 
before  us,  in  the  manner  they  are  in  Chriftian 
countries  of  liberty,  our  obligations  to  inquire 
into  both,  and  to  embrace  both  upon  fuppofition 
of  their  truth,  are  obligations  of  the  fame  nature. 
For,  revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  God ; 
and  our  obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice  is,  furely, 
moral  in  all  cafes :  and  as  it  is  iniifled,  that  its 
evidence  is  conclufive,  upon  thorough  confidera- 
tion  of  it ;  fo  it  offers  itfelf  to  us  with  manifeft 
obvious  appearances  of  having  fomething  more 
than  human  in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reafbn 
requires  to  have  its  claims  moft  ferioufly  ex- 
amined into.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  though 
light  and  knowledge,  in  what  manner  focver 
afforded  us,  is  equally  from  God ;  yet  a  miracu- 
lous revelation  has  a  peculiar  tendency,  from  the 
firfl  principles  of  our  nature,  to  awaken  mankind, 
and  infpire  them  with  reverence  and  awe  :  and 
this  is  a  peculiar  obligation,  to  attend  to  what 
claims  to  be  fo  with  fuch  appearances  of  truth. 
It  is  therefore  moft  certain,  that  our  obligations  to 
inquire  ferioufly  into  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity, 
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and^  upon  fuppofition  of  its  truths  to  embrace 
it,  are  of  the  utmoft  importance^  and  moral  in 
the  highefl  and  mod:  proper  fenfe.  Let  us  then 
fuppofe,  that  the  evidence  of  religion  in  general, 
and  of  Chriflianity,  has  been  feriouily  inquired 
into,  by  all  reafonable  men  among  us.  Yet  we 
find  many  profefledly  to  reject  both,  upon  Ipecu- 
lative  principles  of  infidelity.  And  all  of  them 
do  not  content  themfelves  with  a  bare  negledt 
of  religion,  and  enjoying  their  imaginary  freedom 
from  its  reftraints.  Some  go  much  beyond  this. 
They  deride  God's  moral  government  over  the 
world.  They  renounce  his  protection,  and  defy 
his  juftice.  They  ridicule  and  vilify  Chriftianity, 
and  blaipheme  the  Author  of  it ;  and  take  all 
occafions  to  manifeft  a  fcorn  and  contempt  of 
revelation.  This  amounts  to  an  adtive  fetting 
themfelves  againft  religion;  to  what  may  be 
confidered  as  a  pofitive  principle  of  irreligion ; 
which  they  cultivate  within  themfelves,  and, 
whether  they  intend  this  efFedt  or  not,  render 
habitual,  as  a  good  man  does  the  contrary  prin- 
ciple. And  others,  who  are  not  chargeable  with 
all  this  profligatenefs,  yet,  are  in  avowed  oppo- 
fition  to  religion,  as  if  difcovered  to  be  ground- 
lefs.  Now  admitting,  which  is  the  fuppofition 
we  go  upon,  that  thcfe  pcrfons  adt  upon  what 
they  think  principles  of  reafon,  and  othcrwife 
they  are  not  to  be  argued  with ;  it  is  really  in- 
conceivable that  they  (hould  imagine  they  clearly 
fee  the  whole  evidence  of  it,  confidered  in  itfelf. 
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to  be  nothing  at  all :  nor  do  they  pretend  this. 
They  are  far  indeed  from  having  a  juft  notion 
of  its  evidence ;  but  they  would  not  lay,  its  evi- 
dence was  nothing,  if  they  thought  the  fyftem 
of  it,  with  all  its  circumftances,  were  credible, 
like  other  matters  of  fcience  or  hiftory.  So  that 
their  manner  of  treating  it  muft  proceed,  either 
from  fuch  kind  of  objections  againft  all  religion, 
as  have  been  anfwered  or  obviated  in  the  former 
part  of  this  treatife  ;  or  elfe  from  objedtions  and 
difficulties  fuppofed  more  peculiar  toChriftianity. 
Thus,  they  entertain  prejudices  againft  the  whole 
notion  of  a  revelation,  and  miraculous  interpofi- 
tions.  They  find  things  in  fcripture,  whether  in 
incidental  paflages,  or  in  the  general  fcheme  of 
it,  which  appear  to  them  unreafonable.  They 
take  for  granted,  that  if  Chriftianity  were  true, 
the  light  of  it  muft  have  been  more  general,  and 
the  evidence  of  it  more  fatisfaftory,  or  rather 
overbearing ;  that  it  muft  and  would  have  been, 
in  fome  way,  otherwife  put  and  left  than  it  is. 
Now  this  is  not  imagining  they  fee  the  evidence 
itfelf  to  be  nothing,  or  inconfidcrable ;  but  quite 
another  thing.  It  is  being  fortified  againft  the 
evidence,  in  fome  degree  acknowledged,  by 
thinking  they  lee  the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity,  or 
fomewhat  which  appears  to  them  neceflarily con- 
nected with  it,  to  be  incredible  or  falfe  ;  fortified 
againft  that  evidence,  which  might,  otherwife, 
make  great  impreflion  upon  them.  Or,  laftly, 
if  any  of  thefe  perfons  are,  upon  the  whole,  in 
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doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  their 
behaviour  feems  owing  to  their  taking  for 
granted,  through  ftrange  inattention,  that  fuch 
doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  fame  thing,  as  being 
certain  again  fl  it. 

To  thefe  pcrfons,  and  to  this  ftate  of  opinion 
concerning  religion,  the  foregoing  treatife  is 
adapted.  For,  all  the  general  objeftions  again  ft 
the  moral  fy ftcm  of  nature  having  been  obviated, 
it  is  fliovsrn,  that  there  is  not  any  peculiar  pre- 
fumption  at  all  againft  Chriftianity  confidered, 
either  as  not  difcoverable  by  reafon,  or  as  unlike 
to  what  is  fo  difcovered ;  nor  any  worth  men- 
tioning againft  it  as  miraculous,  if  any  at  all ; 
none,  certainly,  which  can  render  it  in  the  leaft 
incredible.  It  is  fhown,  that,  upon  fuppofition 
of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of  nature 
renders  it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I  think 
probable,  that  many  things  in  it,  muft  appear 
liable  to  great  objedtions ;  and  that  we  muft  be 
incompetent  judges  of  it,  to  a  great  degree. 
This  obfervation  is,  I  think,  unqueftionably  true, 
and  of  the  very  utmoft  importance :  but  it  is 
urged,  as  I  hope  it  will  be  underftood,  with  great 
caution  of  not  vilifying  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
which  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within  us ;  ^  though 
it  can  afford  no  light,  where  it  does  not  fhine ; 
nor  judge,  where  it  has  no  principles  to  judge 
upon.     The  objections  here  fpoken  of,  being 

*  Prov.  XX.  27. 
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firft  anfwcrcd  in  the  view  of  objedtions  againft 
Chriftianity  as  a  matter  of  fa6t,  are  in  the  next 
place  confidered  as  urged,  more  immediately, 
againft  the  wifdom,  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Chriftian  difpenfation-  And  it  is  fully  made 
out,  that  they  admit  of  exadlly  the  like  anfwer, 
in  every  refped:,  to  what  the  like  obje<^ons 
againft  the  conftitution  of  nature  admit  of:  that, 
as  partial  views  give  the  appearance  of  wrong  to 
things,  which,  upon  farther  confideration  and 
knowledge  of  their  relations  to  other  things,  arc 
found  juft  and  good ;  fo  it  is  perfedlly  credible, 
that  the  things  objedled,  againft  the  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  of  the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  may  be 
rendered  inftances  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  by 
their  reference  to  other  things  beyond  our  view : 
becaufe  Chriftianity  is  a  fcheme  as  much  above 
our  comprehenfion,  as  that  of  nature ;  and,  like 
that,  a  fcheme  in  which  means  are  made  ufe  of 
to  accomplifti  ends,  and  which,  as  is  moft  cre- 
dible, may  be  carried  on  by  general  laws.  And 
it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this  is  not  an 
anfwer  taken  merely  or  chiefly  from  our  ignor- 
ance, but  from  fomewhat  pofitive,  which  our 
obfervation  fhows  us.  For,  to  like  objedlions, 
the  like  anfwer  is  experienced  to  be  juft,  in 
numberlefs  parallel  cafes.  The  objections  againft 
the  Chriftian  difpenfation,  and  the  method  by 
which  it  is  carried  on,  having  been  thus  obviated, 
in  general  and  together ;  the  chief  of  them  are 
confidered  diftin£tly,  and  the  particular  things 
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objedted  to  are  fhown  credible,  by  their  pcrfedl 
analogy,  each  apart,  to  the  conflitution  of  nature. 
Thus,  if  mankind  be  fallen  from  his  primitive 
ftate,  and  to  be  reflored,  and  infinite  wifdom  and 
power  engages  in  accomplifliing  our  recovery ; 
it  were  to  have  been  expected,  it  is  faid,  that 
this  fhould  have  been  effedted  at  once,  and  not 
by  fuch  a  long  feries  of  means,  and  fuch  a  vari- 
ous economy  of  perfons  and  things  ;  one  difpen- 
fation  preparatory  to  another,  this  to  a  farther 
one,  and  fo  on  through  an  indefinite  number  of 
ages,  before  the  end  of  the  fcheme  propofed  can 
be  completely  accompliflied :  a  fcheme  conducted 
by  infinite  wifdom,  and  executed  by  almighty 
power.  But  our  finding  that  every  thing  in  the 
conflitution  and  courfe  of  nature  is  thus  carried 
on,  fhows  fuch  expectations  concerning  reve- 
lation to  be  highly  unreafonable ;  and  is  a  fatis- 
fadlory  anfwer  to  them,  when  urged  as  objections 
againfl  the  credibility,  that  the  great  fcheme  of 
Providence  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  may 
be  of  this  kind,  and  to  be  accomplifhed  in  this 
manner.  As  to  the  particular  method  of  our 
redemption,  the  appointment  of  a  mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man;  this  is  moft  obvioufly 
analogous  to  the  general  conduCt  of  nature,  i.  e. 
the  God  of  nature,  in  appointing  others  to  be 
the  inftruments  of  his  mercy,  as  we  experience 
in  the  daily  courfe  of  providence.  The  condi- 
tion of  this  world,  which  the  doCtrine  of  our 
redemption  by  Chrifl  prefuppofes,  fo  much  falls 
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in  with  natural  appearances,  that  heathen  moral- 
ifls  inferred  it  from  thofe  appearances ;  inferred, 
that  human  nature  was  fallen  from  its  original 
rectitude,  and,  in  confequence  of  this^  degraded 
from  its  primitive  happinefs.     Or,  however  this 
opinion  came  into  the  world,  thefe  appearances 
mud:  have  kept  up  the  tradition,  and  confirmed 
the  belief  of  it.  And  as  it  was  the  general  opinion 
under  the  light  of  nature,  that  repentance  and 
reformation,  alone  and  by  itfelf,  was  not  fufficient 
to  do  away  fin,  and  procure  a  full  remifilon  of 
the  penalties  annexed  to  it;   and  as  the  reafbn 
of  the  thing  does  not  at  all  lead  to  any  fuch 
conclufion ;  fo  every  day's  experience  fhows  us, 
that  reformation  is  not,  in  any  fort,  fufiicient  to 
prevent  the  prefent  difadvantages  and  miferies, 
which,  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  God  has 
annexed  to  folly  and  extravagance.     Yet  there 
may  be  ground  to  think,  that  the  punifliments, 
which,  by  the  general  laws  of  divine  govern- 
ment, are  annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented; 
that  provifion  may  have  been,  even  originally, 
made,  that  they  fliould  be  prevented  by  Ibme 
means  or  other,  though  they  could  not  by  refi^r- 
mation  alone.     For  we  have  daily  infiances  of 
fuch  mercy  J  in  the  general  conduct  of  nature : 
compaflion  provided  for  miferyS  medicines  for 
difeafes,  friends  againft  enemies.     There  is  pro- 
vifion made,  in  the  original  confiitution  of  the 
world,  that  much  of  the  natural  bad  confequences 
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of  our  follies,  which  perfons  thcmfelves  alone 
cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the  affiftance 
of  others  ;  affiftance,  which  nature  enables,  and 
difpofes,  and  appoints  them  to  afford.  By  a 
method  of  goodnefs  analogous  to  this,  when  the 
world  lay  in  wickednefs  and  confequently  in  ruin, 
Godfo  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  bis  only  be^ 
gotten  Son  to  fave  it :  and  he  being  made  perfeSi 
by  fufferingy  became  the  author  of  eternal  falvation 
to  all  them  that  obey  him^.  Indeed  neither  reafon 
nor  analogy  would  lead  us  to  think,  in  particular, 
that  the  interpofition  of  Chrift,  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  did  interpofe,  would  be  of  that 
efficacy  for  recovery  of  the  world,  which  the 
fcripture  teaches  us  it  was :  but  neither  would 
reafon  nor  analogy  lead  us  to  think,  that  other 
particular  means  would  be  of  the  efficacy,  which 
experience  fhows  they  are,  in  numberlefs  in- 
ftances.  And  therefore,  as  the  cafe  before  us 
does  not  admit  of  experience,  fo,  that  neither 
reafon  nor  analogy  can  fhow  how,  or  in  what 
particular  way,  the  interpofition  of  Chrift,  as 
revealed  in  fcripture,  is  of  that  efficacy,  which 
it  is  there  reprefented  to  be ;  this  is  no  kind  nor 
degree  of  prefumption  againft  its  being  really  of 
that  efficacy.  Farther ;  objedlions  againft  Chrif- 
tianity,  from  the  light  of  it  not  being  univerfal, 
nor  its  evidence  fo  ftrong  as  might  poffibly  be 
given  us,  have  been  anfwcrcd  by  the  general 
analogy  of  nature.     That  God  has  made  fuch 
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variety  of  creatures,  is  indeed  an  anfwer  to  the 
forn^er :  but  that  he  difpenfes  his  gifts  in  fuch 
variety,  both  of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongil 
creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and  even  to  the 
fame  individuals  at  different  times ;  is  a  more 
obvious  and  full  anfwer  to  it.  And  it  is  fo  far 
from  being  the  method  of  Providence  in  other 
cafes,  to  afford  us  fuch  overbearing  evidence,  as 
ibme  require  in  proof  of  Chriftianity,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  evidence  upon  which  we  are  na- 
turally appointed  to  a£t  in  common  matters, 
throughout  a  very  great  part  of  life,  is  doubtful 
in  a  high  degree.  And  admitting  the  fadt,  that 
God  has  afforded  to  fome  no  more  than  doubt^ 
fill  evidence  of  religion ;  the  fame  account  may 
be  given  of  it,  as  of  difficulties  and  temptations 
with  regard  to  pradlice.  But  as  it  is  not  im- 
poffible^,  furely,  that  this  alleged  doubtfulnefi 
may  be  men's  own  fault ;  it  deferves  their  moft 
ferious  confideration,  whether  it  be  not  io. 
However,  it  is  certain,  that  doubting  implies  a 
degree  of  evidence  for  that  of  which  we  doubt; 
and  that  this  degree  of  evidence,  as  really  lays  us 
under  obligations,  as  demonflrative  evidence. 

The  whole  then  of  religion  is  throughout 
credible  :  nor  is  there,  I  think,  any  thing  relating 
to  the  revealed  difpenfation  of  things,  more  dif- 
ferent from  the  experienced  conftitution  and 
courfe  of  nature,  than  fome  parts  of  the  conftis- 
tution  of  nature  are  from  other  parts  of  it.    And 
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if  fo,  the  only  queftion  which  remains^  is,  what 
pofitive  evidence  can  be  alleged  for  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity.  This  too  in  general  has  been  con- 
fidered,  and  the  objecftions  againft  it  eftimated. 
Deduct  therefore  what  is  to  be  deducted  from 
that  evidence,  upon  account  of  any  weight  which 
may  be  thought  to  remain  in  thefe  objections, 
after  what  the  analogy  of  nature  has  fuggeftcd 
in  anfwer  to  them  :  and  then  confider,  what  are 
the  pradlical  confequences  from  all  this,  upon 
the  moft  fceptical  principles  one  can  argue ;  for 
I  am  writing  to  perfons  who  entertain  thefe 
principles.  And  upon  fuch  confideration,  it  will 
be  obvious,  that  immorality,  as  little  excufe  as 
it  admits  of  in  itfelf,  is  greatly  aggravated,  in 
perfons  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
Chriftianity,  whether  they  believe  it  or  not :  be- 
caufe  the  moral  fyftem  of  nature,  or  natural  re- 
ligion, which  Chriftianity  lays  before  us,  approves 
itfelf,  almoft  intuitively,  to  a  reafonable  mind, 
upon  feeing  it  propofed.  In  the  next  place, 
with  regard  to  Chriftianity,  it  will  be  obferved ; 
that  there  is  a  middle  between  a  full  fatisfadtion 
of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  fatisfadlion  of  the  con- 
trary. The  middle  ftate  of  mind  between  thefe 
two  confifts  in  a  ferious  apprehenfion,  that  it 
may  be  true,  joined  with  doubt,  whether  it  be 
fo.  And  this,  upon  the  beft  judgment  I  am 
able  to  make,  is  as  far  towards  fpeculative  infi- 
delity, as  any  fceptic  can  at  all  be  fuppofed  to 
go,  who  has  had  true  Chriftianity,  with  the  proper 
evidence  of  it,  laid  before  him,  and  has  in  any 
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tolerable  meafure  confidered  them.  For  I  would 
not  be  miftaken  to  comprehend  all  who  have 
ever  heard  of  it :  becaufe,  it  feems  evident,  that 
in  many  countries  called  Chriftian,  neither  Chris- 
tianity, nor  its  evidence  are  fairly  laid  before 
men  :  and  in  places  where  both  are,  there  appear 
to  be  fome  who  have  very  little  attended  to  either, 
and  who  rejedl  Chriftianity  with  a  fcorn  propor- 
tionate to  their  inattention ;  and  yet  are  by  no 
means  without  underftanding  in  other  matters. 
Now  it  appears,  that  a  ferious  apprehenfion  that 
Chriftianity  may  be  true,  lays  perfons  under  the 
ftridteft  obligations  of  a  ferious  regard  to  it, 
throughout  the  whole  of  their  life :  a  regard  not 
the  fame  exadlly,  but  in  many  refpedls  nearly  the 
fame,  with  what  a  full  convidlion  of  its  truth 
would  lay  them  under.  Laftly,  it  will  appear, 
that  blafphemy  and  profanenefs,  I  mean  with 
regard  to  Chriftianity,  are  abfolutely  without 
excufe.  For  there  is  no  temptation  to  it,  but 
from  the  wanton nefs  of  vanity  or  mirth :  and 
thefe,  confidering  the  infinite  importance  of  the 
fubjedl,  are  no  fuch  temptations  as  to  afford  any 
excufe  for  it.  If  this  be  a  juft  account  of  things, 
and  yet  men  can  go  on  to  vilify  or  difregard 
Chriftianity,  which  is  to  talk  and  a<5l  as  if  they 
had  a  demonftration  of  its  falfehood ;  there  is  no 
reafon  to  think  they  would  alter  their  behaviour 
to  any  purpofe,  though  there  were  a  demonftra- 
tion of  its  truth. 

THE  END  OF  THP  jSECONP  PART. 


TWO  BRIEF  DISSERTATIONS. 

I.    OF  PERSONAL  IDENTITY. 
II.    OF  THE  NATURE  OF  VIRTUE. 


C  C 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  the  fir Jl  copy  ofthefe  Papers^  I  had  infer  ted  the 
two  following  Dijfertations  into  the  chapters  y  Of  a 
future  Life,  and.  Of  the  moral  Government  of 
God,  with  which  they  are  clofely  connected.  But 
as  they  do  not  direSlly  fall  under  the  title  of  the 
foregoing  Treatife^  and  would  have  kept  the  fuhjeS 
of  it  too  long  out  of  fight ;  it  feemed  more  proper 
to  place  them  by  themfehes. 


DISSERTATION  I. 


Ofperfonal  Identity. 

HETHER  wc  are  to  live  in  a  future 
ftate,  as  it  is  the  moft  important 
queflion  which  can  poflibly  be  aflced, 
lb  it  is  the  moft  intelligible  one 
which  can  be  exprcfled  in  language.  Yet  ftrange 
perplexities  have  been  raifed  about  the  meaning 
of  that  identity  or  famenefs  of  perfon,  which  is 
implied  in  the  notion  of  our  living  now  and 
hereafter,  or  in  any  two  fucceflive  moments. 
And  the  folution  of  thefe  difficulties  hath  been 
ftranger  than  the  difficulties  themfelves.  For, 
perfonal  identity  has  been  explained  fo  by  fome, 
as  to  render  the  inquiry  concerning  a  future  life, 
of  no  confequcnce  at  all  to  us  the  perfons  who 
are  making  it.  And  though  few  men  can  be 
milled  by  fuch  fubtletics;  yet  it  may  be  proper 
a  little  to  confider  them. 

Now  when  it  is  aflced,  wherein  perfonal 
identity  confifts,  the  anfwer  Ihould  be  the  fame, 
as  if  it  were  alked,  wherein  conlifls  fimilitude 
or  equality ;  that  all  attempts  to  define^  would 
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but  perplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
in  afcertaining  the  idea.  For  as,  upon  two  tri- 
angles being  compared  or  viewed  together,  there 
arifes  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  fimilitude,  or  upon 
twice  two  and  four,  the  idea  of  equality;  fo 
likewife,  upon  comparing  the  confcioufncfles  of 
one's  felf  or  one's  own  exiftence  in  any  two 
moments,  there  as  immediately  arifes  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  perfonal  identity.  And  as  the  two 
former  comparifons  not  only  give  us  the  ideas 
of  fimilitude  and  equality,  but  alio  (how  us  that 
two  triangles  are  alike,  and  twice  two  and  four 
are  equal;  io  the  latter  comparifon,  not  only 
gives  us  the  idea  of  perfonal  identity,  but  alfo 
fhows  us  the  identity  of  ourfelves  in  thofe  two 
moments;  the  prefent,  fuppofe,  and  that  im- 
mediately pafl,  or  the  prefent,  and  that,  a  month, 
a  year,  or  twenty  years  paft.  Or,  in  other  words, 
by  refledling  upon  that  which  is  myfelf  now, 
and  that  which  was  myfelf  twenty  years  ago,I  dif- 
cern  they  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the  fame  felf. 
But  though  confcioufnefs  does  thus  aicertain 
our  perfonal  identity  to  ourfelves,  yet  to  (ay,  that 
confcioufnefs  makes  perfonal  identity,  or  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  our  being  the  fame  perfons,  is  to  (ay, 
that  a  perfon  has  not  exifted  a  (ingle  moment, 
nor  done  one  adlion,  but  what  he  can  remember ; 
indeed  none  but  what  he  reflefts  upon.  And 
one  (hould  really  think  it  felf-evident,  that  con- 
fcioufnefs of  perfonal  identity  prefuppofes,  and 
therefore  cannot  conftitute,  perfonal  identity,  any 
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more  than  knowledge,  in  any  other  cafe,  can 
conftitute  truth,  which  it  prefuppofes. 

This  wonderful  miftake  may  poflibly  have 
arifen  from  hence ;  that  to  be  endued  with  con- 
fcioufnefs,  is  infeparable  from  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fon,  or  intelligent  being.  For  this  might  be 
exprefled  inaccurately  thus,  that  confcioufnefs 
makes  perfonality  ;  and  from  hence  it  might  be 
concluded  to  make  perfonal  identity.  But  though 
prefent  confcioufnefs  of  what  we  at  prefent  do 
and  feel,  is  neceflary  to  our  being  the  perfbns 
we  now  are ;  yet  prefent  confcioufnefs  of  paft 
adlions  or  feelings,  is  not  neceflary  to  our  being 
the  fame  perfons,  who  performed  thofc  adlions 
or  had  thofe  feelings. 

The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the  fame 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  does 
not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to  this  of  per- 
fonal identity ;  becaufc  the  word  fame^  when 
applied  to  them  and  to  perfon,  is  not  only  ap- 
plied to  difl?erent  fubjedls,  but  it  is  alfo  ufed  in 
difierent  fenfcs.  For  when  a  man  fwears  to  the 
fame  tree,  as  having  flood  fifty  years  in  the  fame 
place,  he  means  only  the  fame  as  to  all  the  pur- 
pofes  of  property  and  ufcs  of  common  life,  and 
not  that  the  tree  has  been  all  that  time  the  fame 
in  the  ftridl  philofophic  fenfe  of  the  word.  For 
he  does  not  know,  whether  any  one  particle  of 
the  prefent  tree,  be  the  fame  with  any  one  par- 
ticle of  the  tree  which  flood  in  the  fame  place 
fifty  years  ago.     And  if  they  have  not  one  com- 
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mon  particle  of  matter,  they  cannot  be  the  fame 
tree  in  the  proper  philofophic  fenfe  of  the  word 
fame ;  it  being  evidently  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
to  fay  they  are,  when  no  part  of  their  fubflance, 
and  no  one  of  their  properties,  is  the  fame  :  no 
part  of  their  fubftance,  by  the  fuppofition  ;  no 
one  of  their  properties,  becaufe  it  is  allowed, 
that  the  fame  property  cannot  be  transferred  from 
one  fubftance  to  another.  And  therefore,  when 
we  fay  the  identity  or  famenefs  of  a  plant  con- 
fifts  in  a  continuation  of  the  fame  life,  com- 
municated under  the  fame  organization,  to  a 
number  of  particles  of  matter  whether  the  fame 
or  not ;  the  word/ame,  when  applied  to  life  and 
to  organization,  cannot  poffibly  be  underftood 
to  fignify,  what  it  fignifies  in  this  very  fentence 
when  applied  to  matter.  In  a  loofe  and  popular 
fenfe  then,  the  life  and  the  organization  and  the 
plant  are  juftly  faid  to  be  the  fame,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  perpetual  change  of  the  parts.  But  in 
a  ftricft  and  philofophical  manner  of  fpeech,  no 
man,  no  being,  no  mode  of  being,  no  anything, 
can  be  the  fame  with  that,  with  which  it  hath 
indeed  nothing  the  fame.  Now  famenefs  is  ufcd 
in  this  latter  fenfe  when  applied  to  perfons. 
The  identity  of  thefe,  therefore,  cannot  fubfift 
with  diverfity  of  fubftance. 

The  thing  here  confidered,  and,  demonftra- 
tively  as  I  think,  determined,  is  propofed  by 
Mr.  Locke,  in  thefe  words.  Whether  it,  \.  e.  the 
fame  felf  or  perfon,  be  the  fame  identic alfubjiance  ? 
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And  he  has  fuggefted  what  is  a  much  better 
anfwer  to  the  queftion,  than  that  which  he  gives 
it  in  form.  For  he  defines  perfon,  a  thinking 
intelligent  beings  &c.  and  perfonal  identity,  the 
famenefsofa  rational being^ .  The  queftion  then 
is,  whether  the  fame  rational  being  is  the  fame 
fubflance ;  which  needs  no  anfwer,  becaufe  being 
and  fubftancc,  in  this  place,  Hand  for  the  fame 
idea.  The  ground  of  the  doubt,  whether  the 
fame  perfon  be  the  fame  fubftance,  is  faid  to  be 
this,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  our  own  exiftence, 
in  youth  and  in  old  age,  or  in  any  two  joint 
fucceffive  moments,  is  not  the  fame  individual 
adlion^y  i.  c.  not  the  fame  confcioufnefs,  but  dif- 
ferent fucceffive  confcioufnefles.  Now  it  is 
ftrange  that  this  fhould  have  occafioned  fuch 
perplexities ;  for  it  is  furely  conceivable,  that  a 
perfon  may  have  a  capacity  of  knowing  fomc 
object  or  other  to  be  the  fame  now  which  it 
was  when  he  contemplated  it  formerly :  yet  in 
this  cafe,  where,  by  the  fuppofition,  the  objcdl 
is  perceived  to  be  the  fame,  the  perception  of  it 
in  any  two  moments  cannot  be  one  and  the  fame 
perception.  And  thus,  though  the  fucceffive 
confcioufnefles  which  we  have  of  our  own  ex- 
iftence are  not  the  fame,  yet  are  they  confciouf- 
neflTes  of  one  and  the  fame  thing  or  objeft,  of 
the  fame  perfon,  felf,  or  living  agent.  The  per- 
fon, of  whofe  exiftence  the  confcioufnefs  is  felt 


^  Locke  i  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  146.         *  Locke^  p.  146,  147. 
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now,  and  was  felt  an  hour  or  a  year  ago,  is  dii^ 
ccrned  to  be,  not  two  perfons,  but  one  and  the 
fame  perfon ;  and  therefore  is  one  and  the  fame. 
Mr.  Locke's  obfervations  upon  this  fubjeft 
appear  hafty;  and  he  feems  to  profefs  himfelf 
diflatisfied  with  fuppofitions,  which  he  has  made 
relating  to  it^.  But  fome  of  thofe  hafty  obfer- 
vations have  been  carried  to  a  ftrange  length  by 
others ;  whofe  notion,  when  traced  and  examined 
to  the  bottom,  amounts,  I  think,  to  this* ;  That 
perfonality  is  not  a  permanent,  but  a  tranfient 
thing :  that  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and  ends 
continually :  that  no  one  can  any  more  remain 
one  and  the  fame  perfon  two  moments  together, 
than  two  fucceffive  moments  can  be  one  and  the 
fame  moment :  that  our  fubftance  is  indeed  con- 
tinually changing;  but  whether  this  be  fo  or 
not,  is,  it  feems,  nothing  to  the  purpofe,  fince  it 
is  not  fubftance,  but  confcioufheis  alone,  which 
conftitutes  perfonality ;  which  confoioufneis, 
being  fucceflive,  cannot  be  the  fame  in  any  two 
moments,  nor  confequently  the  perfonality  con- 
ftituted  by  it.  And  from  hence  it  muft  follow, 
that  it  is  a  ^llacy  upon  ourfelves,  to  charge  our 
prefent  felves  with  any  thing  we  did,  or  to  ima- 
gine our  prefent  felves  interefted  in  any  thing 
which  befell  us  yefterday ;  or  that  our  prefent 
felf  will  be  interefted  in  what  will  befall  us  to- 


*  L^ch^  page  152. 

*  See  an  anfwer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  third  Defence  of  his  Letter 
to  Mr.  D$JweUj  2nd  edition,  page  44  and  56,  &c. 
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morrow  :  fincc  our  prefent  felf  is  not,  in  reality, 
the  fame  with  the  felf  of  yefterday,  but  another 
like  felf  or  perfon  coming  in  its  room,  and  mif- 
taken  for  it ;  to  which  another  felf  will  fucceed 
to-morrow.  This,  I  fay,  muft  follow :  for  if 
the  felf  or  perfon  of  to-day,  and  that  of  to- 
morrow, are  not  the  fame,  but  only  like  perfons ; 
the  perfon  of  to-day  is  really  no  more  interefted 
in  what  will  befall  the  perfon  of  to-morrow, 
than  in  what  will  befall  any  other  perfon.  It 
may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  this  is  not  a  juft 
reprefentation  of  the  opinion  we  are  fpeaking  of: 
becaufe  thofe  who  maintain  it  allow,  that  a  per- 
fon is  the  fame  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance 
reaches.  And  indeed  they  do  ufe  the  words, 
identity  and  fame  perfon.  Nor  will  language 
permit  thefe  words  to  be  laid  afide ;  fince  if  they 
were,  there  muft  be  I  know  not  what  ridiculous 
periphrafis  fubftituted  in  the  room  of  them. 
But  they  cannot,  confiftently  with  themfelves, 
mean,  that  the  perfon  is  really  the  fame.  For, 
it  is  an  identical  propofition,  that  the  perfonality 
cannot  be  really  the  fame,  if,  as  they  expreflly 
afTert,  that  in  which  it  confifts  is  not  the  fame. 
And  as,  confiftently  with  themfelves,  they  can- 
not, fo,  I  think  it  appears,  they  do  not,  mean, 
that  the  perfon  is  really  the  fame,  but  only  that 
he  is  fo  in  a  fictitious  fenfe ;  in  fuch  a  fenfe  only 
as  they  aflTert,  for  this  they  do  afiTert,  that  any 
number  of  perfons  whatever  may  be  the  fame 
perfon.     The  bare  unfolding  this  notion,  and 
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laying  it  thus  naked  and  open,  feems  the  beft 
confutation  of  it.  However,  fince  great  ftrels  is 
faid  to  be  put  upon  it,  I  add  the  following  things. 
Firft.  This  notion  is  abfolutely  contradidlory 
to  that  certain  convidlion,  which  neceflarily  and 
every  moment  rifes  within  us,  when  we  turn  our 
thoughts  upon  ourfelves,  when  we  refledt  upon 
what  is  paft,  and  look  forward  upon  what  is  to 
come.  All  imagination  of  a  daily  change  of 
that  living  agent  which  each  man  calls  himfelf, 
for  another,  or  of  any  fuch  change  throughout 
our  whole  prefent  life,  is  entirely  borne  down  by 
our  natural  fenfe  of  things.  Nor  is  it  poffible 
for  a  perfon  in  his  wits  to  alter  his  condudt,  with 
regard  to  his  health  or  affairs,  from  a  fufpicion, 
that,  though  he  fhould  live  to-morrow,  he  fhould 
not,  however,  be  the  fame  perfon  he  is  to-day. 
And  yet,  if  it  be  reafonable  to  adt,  with  rcfpeft 
to  a  future  life,  upon  this  notion,  that  perfonality 
is  tranfient,  it  is  reafonable  to  adl  upon  it,  with 
refpedt  to  the  prefent.  Here  then  is  a  notion 
equally  applicable  to  religion  and  to  our  tem- 
poral concerns ;  and  every  one  fees  and  feels  the 
inexprefllble  abfurdity  of  it  in  the  latter  cafe : 
if  therefore  any  can  take  up  with  it  in  the  former, 
this  cannot  proceed  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
but  mufl  be  owing  to  an  inward  unfairnefs,  and 
fecret  corruption  of  heart. 
.  Secondly.  It  is  not  an  idea,  or  abflradl  notion, 
or  quality,  but  a  being  only,  which  is  capable  of 
life  and  adtion,  of  happinefs  and  mifery •      Now 
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all  beings  confefledly  continue  the  fame,  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  exiftence.  Confider 
then  a  living  being  now  exifting,  and  which  has 
exifted  for  any  time  alive ;  this  living  being  muft 
have  done  and  fuffered  and  enjoyed,  what  it  has 
done  and  fuffered  and  enjoyed  formerly,  (this 
living  being,  I  fay,  and  not  another,)  as  really  as 
it  does  and  fuffers  and  enjoys,  what  it  does  and 
fufFcrs  and  enjoys  this  inftant.  All  thefe  fuc- 
ceffivc  adlions,  enjoyments,  and  fufFerings,  are 
adtions,  enjoyments,  and  fufFerings,  of  the  fame 
living  being.  And  they  are  fo,  prior  to  all  con- 
fideration  of  its  remembering  or  forgetting ;  fincc 
remembering  or  forgetting  can  make  no  altera- 
tion in  the  truth  of  pafl  matter  of  fadt.  And 
fuppofc  this  being  endued  with  limited  powers 
of  knowledge  and  memory,  there  is  no  more 
difficulty  in  conceiving  it  to  have  a  power,  of 
knowing  itfelf  to  be  the  fame  living  being  which 
it  was  fome  time  ago,  of  remembering  fome  of 
its  actions,  fufFerings,  and  enjoyments,  and  forget- 
ting others,  than  in  conceiving  it  to  know  or 
remember  or  forget  any  thing  elfe. 

Thirdly.  Every  perfon  is  confcious,  that  he  is 
now  the  fame  perfon  or  felf  he  was,  as  far  back  as 
his  remembrance  reaches ;  fince  when  any  one 
reflcdls  upon  a  pafl  adlion  of  his  own,  he  is  jufl  as 
certain  of  the  perfon  who  did  that  adtion,  namely, 
himfelf,  the  perfon  who  now  reflects  upon  it,  as 
he  is  certain  that  the  action  was  at  all  done. 
Nay  very  often  a  perfbn's  afFurance  of  an  adtion 
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having  been  done,  of  which  he  is  abfblutely 
afTured,  arifes  whoUy  from  the  confcioufneis  that 
he  himfelf  did  it.     And  this  he,  perfbn,  or  felf, 
muft  either  be  a  fubftance,  or  the  property  of 
fome  fubftance.     If  he,  if  perfbn,  be  a  fubftancey 
then  confcioufnefs  that  he  is  the  fame  perfbn, 
is  confcioufnefs  that  he  is  the  fame  fubflance. 
If  the  perfon  or  he  be  the  property  of  a  fubflance, 
flill  confcioufnefs  that  he  is  the  fame  (property) 
is  as  certain  a  proof  that  his  fubilance  remains 
the  fame,  as  confcioufnefs  that  he  remains  the 
fame  fubftance  would  be ;  fince  the  fame  pro- 
perty cannot  be  transferred  from  one  fubflance 
to  another. 

But  though  we  are  thus  certain,  that  we  are 
the  fame  agents,  living  beings,  or  fubflances, 
now,  which  we  were  as  far  back  as  our  re- 
membrance reaches ;  yet  it  is  afked,  whether  we 
may  not  poffibly  be  deceived  in  it  ?  And  this 
queflion  may  be  afked  at  the  end  of  any  demon- 
flration  whatever.  Becaufe  it  is  a  queflion  con- 
cerning the  truth  of  perception  by  memory. 
And  he  who  can  doubt,  whether  perception  by 
memory  can  in  this  cafe  be  depended  upon,  may 
doubt  alfo,  whether  perception  by  deduction  and 
reafoning,  which  alfo  include  memory,  or  indeed 
whether  intuitive  perception,  can.  Here  then 
we  can  go  no  farther.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to 
attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  thofe  perceptions, 
whofe  truth  we  can  no  otherwife  prove,  than  by 
other  perceptions  of  exadly  the  fkme  kind  with 
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them,  and  which  there  is  juft  the  fame  ground 
to  fufpedl ;  or  to  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of 
our  faculties,  which  can  no  otherwife  be  proved, 
than  by  the  ufe  or  means  of  thofe  very  fulpedled 
faculties  themfelves. 


DISSERTATION  IL 

Of  the  Nature  of  Virtue. 

HAT  which  renders  beings  capable 
of  moral  government,  is  their  having 
a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties 
of  perception  and  of  adtion.  Brute 
creatures  are  imprefled  and  actuated  by  various 
inftindls  and  propenfions ;  fo  alfo  are  we.  But 
additional  to  this,  we  have  a  capacity  of  reflefting 
upon  adtions  and  chara<fters,  and  making  them  an 
objeft  to  our  thought :  and  on  doing  this,  we 
naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  fome  actions, 
under  the  peculiar  view  of  their  being  virtuous 
and  of  good  defert,  and  difapprove  others,  as 
vicious  and  of  ill  defert.  That  we  have  this 
moral  approving  and  difapproving^  faculty,  is 

^  This  way  of  fpeaking  is  taken  from  Epi^fetus^'^  and  is 
made  ufe  of  as  feeming  the  moft  full,  and  leaft  liable  to  cavil. 
And  the  moral  £iculty  may  be  underftood  to  have  thefe  two 

♦  Arr.  £pi£t.  I.  i.  c.  i. 
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certain  from  our  experiencing  it  in  ourfelvcs, 
and  recognizing  it  in  each  other.  It  appears 
from  our  exercifing  it  unavoidably,  in  the  ap- 
probation and  difapprobation  even  of  feigned 
characters :  from  the  v^ords,  right  and  wrongs 
odious  and  amiable^  bafe  and  worthy^  with  many 
others  of  like  fignification  in  all  languages,  ap- 
plied to  actions  and  charadlers  :  from  the  many 
written  fyftems  of  morals  which  fuppofe  it ;  fincc 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  all  thefe  authors, 
throughout  all  thefe  treatifes,  had  abfolutely  no 
meaning  at  all  to  their  words,  or  a  meaning 
merely  chimerical:  from  our  natural  fenfe  of 
gratitude,  which  implies  a  diflindtion  between 
merely  being  the  inftrument  of  good,  and  intend- 
ing it :  from  the  like  diftindtion,  every  one 
makes,  between  injury  and  mere  harm,  which, 
Hobbes  fays,  is  peculiar  to  mankind  ;  and  between 
injury  and  juft  punifhment,  a  diflindtion  plainly 
natural,  prior  to  the  confideration  of  human  laws. 
It  is  manifeft  great  part  of  common  language, 
and  of  common  behaviour  over  the  world,  is 
formed  upon  fuppofition  of  fuch  a  moral  faculty; 

epithets,  ioxi/jLouTTiKr^  and  aTroioKitxourratri^wi^n  a  double  account : 
becaufe,  upon  a  furvey  of  ad^ions,  whether  before  or  after  they 
are  done,  it  determines  them  to  be  good  or  evil ;  and  alfo  be- 
caufe it  determines  itfelf  to  be  the  guide  of  a£lion  and  of  life, 
in  contradiftindtion  from  all  other  faculties,  or  natural  principles 
of  aftion :  in  the  very  fame  manner,  as  fpeculative  reaibn 
direSfly  and  naturally  judges  of  fpeculative  truth  and  faliehood; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  is  attended  with  a  confcioufiieis  upon 
refieSfion^  that  the  natural  right  to  judge  of  them  belongs  to  it 
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whether  called  confcience,  moral  reafon,  moral 
Tenfe,  or  divine  reafon ;  whether  confidered  as  a 
fentiment  of  the  underftanding,  or  as  a  percep- 
tion of  the  heart,  or,  which  feems  the  truth,  as 
including  both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful,  in  the 
general,  what  courfe  of  adtion  this  faculty,  or 
praftical  difcerning  power  within  us,  approves, 
and  what  it  difapproves.  For,  as  much  as  it  has 
been  difputed  wherein  virtue  confifls,  or  what- 
ever ground  for  doubt  there  may  be  about  par- 
ticulars ;  yet,  in  general,  there  is  in  reality  a 
univerfally  acknowledged  ftandard  of  it.  It  is 
that,  which  all  ages  and  all  countries  have  made 
profeflion  of  in  public ;  it  is  that,  which  every 
man  you  meet  puts  on  the  fhow  of ;  it  is  that, 
which  the  primary  and  fundamental  laws  of  all 
civil  conftitutions  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
make  it  their  bufinefs  and  endeavour  to  enforce 
the  pradlice  of  upon  mankind ;  namely,  juftice, 
veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good.  It  being 
manifefl  then,  in  general,  that  we  have  fuch  a 
faculty  or  difcernment  as  this,  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  remark  (bme  things  more  diftindlly  concern- 
ing it. 

Firft.  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  the  obje<ft 
of  this  faculty  is  adlions^,  comprehending  under 
that  name  aftive  or  pradlical  principles;   thofe 


^  OvSk  A  a^iTyi  kou  Koxla — cv  'jrslo'ity  aXKa  hepysta,  M.  Anton. 
1.  9.  16.  Virtutis  laus  omnis  in  adione  condftit.  Cic. 
OfF.  1.  1.  c.  6. 
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principles  from  which  men  would  adt,  if  occa- 
fions  and  circumftances  gave  them  power ;  and' 
which,  when  fixed  and  habitual  in  any  perfbn, 
we  calU  his  chara£ter.  It  does  not  appear,  that 
brutes  have  the  lead  reflect  fenfe  of  actions  as 
diftinguilhed  from  events,  or  that  will  and  de- 
fign,  which  conftitute  the  very  nature  of  adtions 
as  fuch,  are  at  all  an  obje£t  to  their  perception. 
But  to  ours  they  are :  and  they  are  the  object, 
and  the  only  one,  of  the  approving  and  difap- 
proving  faculty.  Adling,  condu£t,  behaviour, 
abflradted  from  all  regard  to  what  is,  in  fa<5t  and 
event,  the  confequence  of  it,  is  itfelf  the  natural 
obje£t  of  the  moral  difcernment ;  as  fpeculative 
truth  and  falfehood  is,  of  fpeculative  reafbn. 
Intention  of  fuch  and  fuch  confequences,  indeed, 
is  always  included ;  for  it  is  part  of  the  ac^on 
itfelf :  but  though  the  intended  good  or  bad  con- 
fequences do  not  follow,  we  have  exa<^y  the 
fame  fenfe  of  the  adlion  as  if  they  did.  In  like 
manner  we  think  well  or  ill  of  charadters,  ab- 
flradled  from  all  confideration  of  the  good  or  the 
evil,  which  perfons  of  fuch  characters,  have  it 
adtually  in  their  power  to  do.  We  never,  in 
the  moral  way,  applaud  or  blame  either  ourfelves 
or  others  for  what  we  enjoy,  or  what  we  fuffer, 
or  for  having  impreffions  made  upon  us  which 
we  confider  as  altogether  out  of  our  power ;  but 
only  for  what  we  do,  or  would  have  done  had 
it  been  in  our  power ;  or  for  what  we  leave  un- 
done which  we  might  have  done,  or  would  have 
left  undone  though  we  could  have  done  it. 
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Secondly.  Our  fenfe  or  difcernment  of  actions 
as  morally  good  or  evil,  implies  in  it  a  fenfe  or 
difcernment  of  them  as  of  good  or  ill  defert.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  explain  this  perception,  io  as 
to  anfwer  all  the  queflions  which  may  be  afked 
concerning  it :  but  every  one  Ipeaks  of  fuch  and 
fuch  a<ftions  as  deferving  punifhment ;  and  it  is 
not,  I  fuppofe,  pretended,  that  they  have  abfo- 
lutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  the  expreffion.  Now 
the  meaning  plainly  is  not,  that  we  conceive  it 
for  the  good  of  fociety,  that  the  doer  of  fuch 
adions  fhould  be  made  to  fuffer.  For  if  unhap- 
pily it  were  reiblved,  that  a  man  who,  by  fome 
innocent  adlion,  was  afFedled  with  the  plague, 
(hould  be  left  to  perifli,  left,  by  other  people's 
coming  near  him,  the  infedlion  fliould  fpread; 
no  one  would  (ay,  he  deferved  this  treatment. 
Innocence  and  ill  defert  are  inconfiftent  ideas. 
Ill  defert  always  fuppofes  guilt ;  and  if  one  be 
not  part  of  the  other,  yet  they  arc  evidently  and 
naturally  connedled  in  our  mind.  The  fight  of 
a  man  in  mifery  raifes  our  compaffion  towards 
him,  and,  if  this  mifery  be  infli£ted  on  him  by 
another,  our  indignation  againft  the  author  of  it. 
But  when  we  are  informed,  that  the  fufferer  is 
a  villain,  and  is  puniflicd  only  for  his  treachery 
or  cruelty,  our  compaffion  exceedingly  leflens, 
and,  in  many  inftances,  our  indignation  wholly 
fubfides.  Now  what  produces  this  effisft,  is  the 
conception  of  that  in  the  fuffisrcr,  which  we  call 
ill  defert.     Upon  confidering  then,  or  viewing 
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together,  our  notion  of  vice  and  that  of  miiery, 
there  refults  a  third,  that  of  ill  defert.  And  thus 
there  is  in  human  creatures  an  ailbciation  of  the 
two  ideas,  natural  and  moral  evil,  wickednefs 
and  punilhment.  If  this  afTociation  were  merely 
artificial  or  accidental,  it  were  nothing :  but  being 
moft  unqueftionably  natural,  it  greatly  concerns 
us  to  attend  to  it,  inflead  of  endeavouring  to  ex- 
plain it  away. 

It  may  be  obferved  farther  concerning  our 
perception  of  good  and  of  ill  defcrt,  that  the 
former  is  very  weak  with  refpeft  to  common 
inflances  of  virtue.  One  reafon  of  which  may 
be,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  a  fpedtator,  how 
far  fuch  inftances  of  virtue  proceed  from  a  virtu- 
ous principle,  or  in  what  degree  this  principle 
is  prevalent ;  fince  a  very  weak  regard  to  virtue 
may  be  fufficient  to  make  men  a<ft  well  in  many 
common  inftances.  And  on  the  other  hand,  our 
perception  of  ill  defert  in  vicious  actions  leflens, 
in  proportion  to  the  temptations  men  are  thought 
to  have  had  to  fuch  vices.  For,  vice  in  human 
creatures  confifting  chiefly  in  the  abfence  or 
want  of  the  virtuous  principle ;  though  a  man 
be  overcome,  fuppofe,  by  tortures,  it  does  not 
from  thence  appear  to  what  degree  the  virtuous 
principle  was  wanting.  All  that  appears  is,  that 
he  had  it  not  in  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  prevail  over 
the  temptation  :  butpoflibly  he  had  it  in  a  degree, 
which  would  have  rendered  him  proof  againft 
common  temptations. 
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Thirdly.  Our  perception  of  vice  and  ill  defert 
arifes  from,  and  is  the  refult  of»  a  comparifbn  of 
a£tions  with  the  nature  and  capacities  of  the 
agent.  For,  the  mere  negleft  of  doing  what 
we  ought  to  do,  would,  in  many  cafes,  be  deter- 
mined by  all  men  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree 
vicious.  And  this  determination  muft  arife  from 
fuch  comparifon,  and  be  the  refult  of  it ;  becaufe 
fiich  negleft  would  not  be  vicious  in  creatures 
of  other  natures  and  capacities,  as  brutes.  And 
it  is  the  fame  alfo  with  refpeft  to  pofitive  vices, 
or  fuch  as  confifl  in  doing  what  we  ought  not. 
For,  every  one  has  a  different  fenfe  of  harm  done 
by  an  idiot,  madman  or  child,  and  by  one  of 
mature  and  common  underflanding ;  though  the 
adlion  of  both,  including  the  intention  which  is 
part  of  the  adlion,  be  the  fame  :  as  it  may  be, 
fince  idiots  and  madmen,  as  well  as  children,  are 
capable  not  only  of  doing  mifchief,  but  alfo  of 
intending  it.  Now  this  difference  mufl  arife 
from  fomewhat  difcerned  in  the  nature  or  capa- 
cities of  one,  which  renders  the  a£tion  vicious ; 
and  the  want  of  which  in  the  other,  renders  the 
fame  adion  innocent  or  lefs  vicious.  And  this 
plainly  fuppofes  a  comparifon,  whether  refledted 
upon  or  not,  between  the  a<ftion  and  capacities 
of  the  agent,  previous  to  our  determining  an 
a£tion  to  be  vicious.  And  hence  arifes  a  proper 
application  of  the  epithets,  incongruous y  unfuit- 
able  J  difproportionate^  unfits  to  anions  which  our 
moral  faculty  determines  to  be  vicious. 
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Fourthly.  It  defcrvcs  to  be  confidered,  whether 
men  are  more  at  liberty,  in  point  of  morals,  to 
make  themfelves  miferable  without  reaibn,  than 
to  make  other  people  fo ;  or  diflblutcly  to  negled 
their  own  greater  good,  for  the  fake  of  a  prelent 
leflcr  gratification,  than  they  are  to  negledt  the 
good  of  others,  whom  nature  has  committed  to 
their  care.  It  (hould  feem,  that  a  due  concera 
about  our  own  intereft  or  happinefs,  and  a  rea- 
fonable  endeavour  to  fecu re  and  promote  it,  which 
is,  I  think,  very  much  the  meaning  of  the  word 
prudence  in  our  language ;  it  fhould  feem,  that 
this  is  virtue,  and  the  contrary  behaviour  faulty 
and  blameable :  fince  in  the  calmed:  way  of 
refledlion,  we  approve  of  the  firft,  and  condemn 
the  other  condu<ft,  both  in  ourfelves  and  othen. 
This  approbation  and  difapprobation  are  alto- 
gether different  from  mere  defire  of  our  own  or 
of  their  happinefs,  and  forrow  upon  miffing  it. 
For  the  objedl  or  occafion  of  this  laft  kind  of 
perception  is  fatisfa<ftion  or  uneafinefs ;  whereas 
the  objedt  of  the  firft  is  aftive  behaviour :  in  one 
cafe,  what  our  thoughts  fix  upon,  is  our  con- 
dition ;  in  the  other,  our  condudt.  It  is  true 
indeed,  that  nature  has  not  given  in  fo  fenfible 
a  difapprobation  of  imprudence  and  folly,  either 
in  ourfelves  or  others^  as  of  falfehood,  injufticc, 
and  cruelty :  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  that  conftant 
habitual  fenfe  of  private  intereft  and  good,  which 
we  always  carry  about  with  us,  renders  fuch 
fenfible  difapprobation  leis  neceflary,  Icfs  want- 
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ing,  to  keep  us  from  imprudently  ncgledling  our 
own  happinels,  and  fooliflily  injuring  ourfelves, 
than  it  is  necefTary  and  wanting  to  keep  us  from 
injuring  others^  to  whofe  good  we  cannot  have 
fo  ilrong  and  conflant  a  regard  :  and  alfo  becaufe 
imprudence  and  folly,  appearing  to  bring  its  own 
punishment  more  immediately  and  conflantly 
than  injurious  behaviour,  it  lefs  needs  the  ad- 
ditional punifhment,  which  would  be  infli<fted 
upon  it  by  others,  had  they  the  fame  fenfible 
indignation  againfl  it,  as  againft  injuftice  and 
fraud  and  cruelty.  Befides,  unhappinefs  being 
in  itfelf  the  natural  objeft  of  compaflion ;  the 
unhappinefs  which  people  bring  upon  them- 
felves,  though  it  be  wilfully,  excites  in  us  fbme 
pity  for  tliem :  and  this  of  courfe  leflcns  our 
diipleafure  againfl  them.  But  flill  it  is  matter 
of  experience,  that  we  are  formed  fo  as  to  refledl 
very  feverely  upon  the  greater  inftances  of  im- 
prudent negleds  and  foolifh  ralhnefs,  both  in 
ourfelves  and  others.  In  inflances  of  this  kind, 
men  often  fay  of  themfelves  with  remorfe,  and 
of  others  with  fome  indignation,  that  they  de- 
ferved  to  fufFer  fuch  calamities,  becaufe  they 
brought  them  upon  themfelves,  and  would  not 
take  warning.  Particularly  when  perfbns  come 
to  poverty  and  diftrefs  by  a  long  courfe  of  extra- 
vagance, and  after  frequent  admonitions,  though 
without  falfehood  or  injuftice,  we  plainly  do  not 
regard  fuch  people  as  alike  objedls  of  compaflion 
with  thofe,  who  are  brought  into  the  fame  con- 
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dition  by  unavoidable  accidents.  From  thefe 
things  it  appears,  that  prudence  is  a  fpecies  of 
virtue,  and  folly  of  vice  :  meaning  hy  folly,  fbme- 
what  quite  different  from  mere  incapacity;  a 
thoughtlefs  want  of  that  regard  and  attention  to 
our  own  happinefs,  which  we  had  capacity  for. 
And  this,  the  word  properly  includes ;  and,  as 
it  feems,  in  its  ufual  acceptation ;  for  we  fcarce 
apply  it  to  brute  creatures. 

However,  if  any  perfon  be  difpofed  to  difpute 
the  matter,  I  (hall  very  willingly  give  him  up 
the  words  virtue  and  vice^  as  not  applicable  to 
prudence  and  folly :  but  muft  beg  leave  to  iniift, 
that  the  faculty  within  us  which  is  the  judge  of 
adtions,  approves  of  prudent  actions,  and  dif- 
approves  imprudent  ones;  I  fay  prudent  and 
imprudent  aSiions  as  fuch,  and  confidered  dif- 
tinftly  from  the  happinefs  or  mifery  which  they 
occafion.  And  by  the  way,  this  obfervation 
may  help  to  determine,  what  juflnefs  there  is  in 
that  obje£tion  againfl  religion,  that  it  teaches  us 
to  be  interefted  and  felfi(h. 

Fifthly.  Without  enquiring  how  far,  and  in 
what  fenfe,  virtue  is  refolvable  into  benevolence, 
and  vice  into  the  want  of  it ;  it  may  be  proper 
to  obferve,  that  benevolence  and  the  want  of  it, 
fingly  confidered,  are  in  no  fort  the  whole  of 
virtue  and  vice.  For  if  this  were  the  cafe,  in 
the  review  of  one's  own  charadtcr  or  that  of 
others,  our  moral  undcrftanding  and  moral  fenfe 
would  be  indiflFerent  to  every  thing,  but  the  dc- 
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grees  in  which  benevolence  prevailed,  and  the 
degrees  in  which  it  was  wanting.  That  is,  we 
fhould  neither  approve  of  benevolence  to  (bme 
perfons  rather  than  to  others,  nor  difapprove  in- 
juftice  and  falfehood  upon  any  other  account, 
than  merely  as  an  overbalance  of  happinefs  was 
forefeen  likely  to  be  produced  by  the  firft,  and 
of  mifery  by  the  fecond.  But  now,  on  the 
contrary,  fuppofc  two  men  competitors  for  any 
thing  whatever,  which  would  be  of  equal  ad- 
vantage to  each  of  them  :  though  nothing  indeed 
would  be  more  impertinent,  than  for  a  ftranger 
to  bufy  himfelf  to  get  one  of  them  preferred  to 
the  other ;  yet  fuch  endeavour  would  be  virtue, 
in  behalf  of  a  friend  or  benefaftor,  abftradled 
from  all  confideration  of  diflant  confequences : 
as  that  examples  of  gratitude,  and  the  cultivation 
of  fricndfliip,  would  be  of  general  good  to  the 
world.  Again,  fuppofe  one  man  fhould,  by 
fraud  or  violence,  take  from  another  the  fruit  of 
his  labour,  with  intent  to  give  it  to  a  third,  who, 
he  thought,  would  have  as  much  pleafure  from 
it,  as  would  balance  the  pleafure  which  the  firft 
pofTefTor  would  have  had  in  the  enjoyment,  and 
his  vexation  in  the  lofs  of  it;  fuppofe  alfo  that 
no  bad  confequences  would  follow  :  yet  fuch  an 
a£tion  would  furely  be  vicious.  Nay  farther, 
were  treachery,  violence  and  injuftice,  no  other- 
wife  vicious,  than  as  forefeen  likely  to  produce 
an  overbalance  of  mifery  to  focicty ;  then,  if  in 
any  cafe  a  man  could  procure  to  himfelf  as  great 
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advantage  by  an  aft  of  injuftice,  as  the  whole 
forcfeen  inconvenience,  likely  to  be  brought  upon 
others  by  it,  would  amount  to ;  fuch  a  piece  of 
injuftice  would  not  be  faulty  or  vicious  at  all : 
becaufe  it  would  be  no  more  than,  in  any  other 
cafe,  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  own  fatisfaftion  to 
another's  in  equal  degrees.  The  fadt  then  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  we  are  conftituted  fo  as  to  con- 
demn falfehood,  unprovoked  violence^  injuftice, 
and  to  approve  of  benevolence  to  fomc  preferably 
to  others,  abftradted  from  all  confideration^  which 
condudt  is  likelieft  to  produce  an  overbalance  of 
happinefs  or  mifery.  And  therefore,  were  the 
Author  of  nature  to  propofe  nothing  as  an  end 
but  the  produdion  of  happinefs,  were  his  moral 
charadler  merely  that  of  benevolence ;  yet  ours 
is  not  fo.  Upon  that  fuppofition  indeed^  the 
only  reafon  of  his  giving  us  the  abovementioned 
approbation  of  benevolence  to  fbme  perfons  rather 
than  others,  and  difapprobation  of  falfehood, 
unprovoked  violence,  and  injuftice,  muft  be,  that 
he  forefaw  this  conftitution  of  our  nature  would 
produce  more  happinefs,  than  forming  us  with 
a  temper  of  mere  general  benevolence.  But 
ftill,  fince  this  is  our  conftitution,  falfehood, 
violence,  injuftice,  muft  be  vice  in  us,  and  be- 
nevolence to  fome  preferably  to  others,  virtue ; 
abftradted  from  all  confideration  of  the  over- 
balance of  evil  or  good,  which  they  may  appear 
likely  to  produce. 

Now  if  human  creatures  are  endued  with  fuch 
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a  moral  nature  as  we  have  beeii  explaining,  or 
with  a  moral  faculty,  the  natural  objcft  of  which 
is  adions ;  moral  government  mufl  confift,  in 
rendering  them  happy  and  unhappy,  in  reward- 
ing and  punifliing  them,  as  they  follow,  negled, 
or  depart  from,  the  moral  rule  of  adion  inter- 
woven in  their  nature,  or  fuggefted  and  enforced 
by  this  moral  faculty^ ;  in  rewarding  and  punifli- 
ing  them  upon  account  of  their  fo  doing. 

I  am  not  fenfible  that  I  have,  in  the  fifth  ob- 
fervation,  contradi<fted  what  any  author  defigned 
to  afTert.  But  fome  of  great  and  diftingui(hed 
merit,  have,  I  think,  exprefled  themfelves  in  a 
manner,  which  may  occafion  fome  danger,  to 
carelefs  readers,  of  imagining  the  whole  of  virtue 
to  confift  in  fingly  aiming,  according  to  the  befl 
of  their  judgment,  at  promoting  the  happineis 
of  mankind  in  the  prefent  ftate ;  and  the  whole 
of  vice,  in  doing  what  they  forefee,  or  might  fore- 
fee,  is  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance  of  unhap- 
pinefs  in  it :  than  which  miflakes,  none  can  be 
conceived  more  terrible.  For  it  is  certain,  that 
fome  of  the  mofl  (hocking  inflances  of  injuftice, 
adultery,  murder,  perjury,  and  even  of perfecution, 
may,  in  many  fuppofeable  cafes,  not  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  likely  to  produce  an  overbalance 
of  mifery  in  the  prefent  ftate ;  perhaps  fometimes 
may  have  the  contrary  appearance.  For  this 
refleftion  might  eafily  be  carried  on,  but  I  for- 
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bear: — the  happinefs  of  the  world  is  the  concern 
of  him,  who  is  the  Lord  and  the  Proprietor  of 
it ;  nor  do  we  know  what  we  are  about,  when  we 
endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  in  any 
ways  but  thofe  which  he  has  directed ;  that  is 
indeed,  in  all  ways  not  contrary  to  veracity  and 
juftice.  I  fpeak  thus  upon  fuppofition  of  perfons 
really  endeavouring,  in  ibme  fort,  to  do  good  with- 
out regard  to  thefe.  But  the  truthfeems  to  be,  that 
fuch  fuppofed  endeavours,  proceed,  almofl  always, 
from  ambition,  the  fpirit  of  party,  or  fome  indi- 
re£t  principle,  concealed  perhaps  in  great  meafure 
from  perfons  themfelves.  And  though  it  is  our 
bufinefs  and  our  duty  to  endeavour,  within  the 
bounds  of  veracity  and  juftice,  to  contribute  to 
the  eafe,  convenience,  and  even  cheerfulnefs  and 
diverfion  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  yet,  from  our 
fliort  views,  it  is  greatly  uncertain,  whether  this 
endeavour  will,  in  particular  inflances,  produce 
an  overbalance  of  happinefs  upon  the  whole ; 
iince  fo  many  and  diflant  things  muft  come  into 
the  account.  And  that  which  makes  it  our  duty, 
is,  that  there  is  fome  appearance  that  it  will,  and 
no  pofitive  appearance  fufHcient  to  balance  this, 
on  the  contrary  fide ;  and  alfo,  that  fuch  bene- 
volent endeavour  is  a  cultivation  of  that  moft 
excellent  of  all  virtuous  principles,  the  adtivc 
principle  of  benevolence. 

However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as  juftice, 
is  to  be  our  rule  of  life  ;  it  muft  be  added,  other- 
wife  a  fnare  will  be  laid  in  the  way  of  fome  plain 
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men,  that  the  ufe  of  common  forms  of  fpecch 
generally  under  flood,  cannot  be  falfehood;  tmd, 
in  general,  that  there  can  be  no  defigned  falfe- 
hood without  defigning  to  deceive.  It  muft 
likewife  be  obferved,  that  in  numberleis  cafes,  a 
man  may  be  under  the  ftrifteft  obligations  to 
what  he  forefees  will  deceive,  without  his  intend- 
ing it.  For  it  is  impoflible  not  to  forefee,  that 
the  words  and  adtions  of  men,  in  different  ranks 
and  employments,  and  of  different  educations, 
will  perpetually  be  miflaken  by  each  other :  and 
it  cannot  but  be  fo,  whilfl  they  will  judge  with 
the  utmofl  careleffnefs,  as  they  daily  do,  of  what 
they  are  not,  perhaps,  enough  informed  to  be 
competent  judges  of,  even  though  they  confidered 
it  with  great  attention. 
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^f»ffa/,  we  cannot  give  the  whole  ac        -     " 
Atqiiinmenti  the  iniiara/ {apply  of  01 
ACTION.     See  H^iirj. 

this  world  a  theatre  of  it,  134. 

manifefls  our  charafler,  134. 

effe^s  of  a  courfe  of  aflion,  1 10. 
ACTIONS.     See  Em/eaveurj,  Rtfohthn. 

will  and  deflgn  dJAinguilh  afUons  from  eventi,  400. 

the  intention  but  not  the  aClual  confequencet  included  in  oar 
fenfc  of  an  aflion,  400. 

the  objefl  of  the  moral  bculty,  399. 

what  the  name  comprifei  in  moral  quelUons,  399,  400. 

when  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  and  fix  the  habit  of  virtue, 
126. 

our  own  are  the  fources  of  our  pleafum  and  great  part  of  onr 

they  are  rewarded  and  panilhed,  47. 

are  to  i>e  diftioguilbed  from  thnr  moral  qualitiei,  (A. 
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every  a£lion  and  event  has  reltdoni  with  others,  we  know  not 
how  many*  159-60. 
AffeBiws.     Sec  Particular  affeRions. 

AFFLICTION.     Sec  Hazard. 

the  end  of  our  being  placed  in  a  fiate  of  afflidUon,  &c«  ia  moral 
improvement,  103. 

it  is  the  proper  di/cipline  for  refignation,  132, 
Allurements  to  wrong.     See  Temptations. 

AMENDMENT.     See  Repentance. 

by  itfelf  does  not  prevent  puniihment,  258. 

may  be  promoted  by  feeing  thefuccefs  of  virtue,  8i. 

ANALOGICAL  REASONING.    See  Prohahilitj,  C^inctdences, 

Continuance. 
not  thoroughly  confidered  by  writers  on  logic,  5. 
czTinot  perfeSly  fatisfy  men,  356. 
cannot  give  a  dire^  anfwer  to  all  objedUons,  158. 
can  only  diredUy  prove  things  true  or  credible  as  fa£b,  158. 
is  the  ground  of  probability  in  various  degrees,  2. 
is  of  weight  in  determining  our  judgment  and  practice,  5. 

though  perhaps  not  in  all  cafes,  5. 
ought  to  be  particularly  attended  to  by  thofe  who  profefs  to  fel- 
low nature,  372. 
is  a  confirmation  of  all,  the  only  proof  of  moft  fadb,  372. 
is  pra£lical  and  conclufive,  7. 
Origen's  application  of  it,  6. 
how  the  author  means  to  apply  it,  7,  8. 
there  can  be  no  argument  from  analogy  without  a  parallel  cafe, 

*I4>  37. 
of  obje6lions  againft  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  nature  to  reli- 
gion, Pt,  II.  Ch.  VIII.,  355. 

ANALOGY. 

of  the  difficulties  in  nature  to  thofe  in  Holy  Scripture,  6. 

of  the  changes  we  have  undergone  and  thofe  of  iii/e&,  &c.  to 

our  entry  on  a  future  life,  15,  16. 
there  is  none  to  fhow  that  we  lofe  our  living  powers  at  death,  so. 
confirms  the  proof  of  our  indifcerptibility,  24. 
of  the  cafe  of  brutes  no  objedUon  to  our  immortality,  30. 
of  death  to  birth,  poffible,  36. 
of  vegetables  in  their  decay  does  not  hold,  37,  389. 
the  end  of  our  creation  may  be  to  us  as  colour  to  a  blind  man,  44. 
between  God's  government  and  that  of  civil  magiftrates,  46-7. 
of  God's  temporal  to  His  future  rewards  and  punifliments,  41-8, 

155- 
of  His  punifhments  in  detail,  48-56. 

of  the  proofs  of  the  Creator's  intelligence  to  thofe  of  His  good- 

nefs,  57. 
of  the  increafe  of  power  given  by  reafon  to  that  g^ven  by  good- 

ncfs,  76,  &c. 
of  our  fUte  of  trial  in  this  world  to  that  for  another,  92. 
confidered  in  detail,  93-9. 
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ANALOGY,    {continued.) 

of  youth  as  a  (late  of  difcipline  for  mature  age  to  this  world  as 

one  for  a  future  life,  104,  Sec,  13Z,  Sec, 
leads  us  to  fuppofe  the  future  life  a  community,  1 15-6. 
of  our  limited  capacity  for  improvement  in  body  and  mind,  to 

that  in  our  moral  characters,  IZ7. 
of  fome  fciences  which  form  habits  of  attention  to  the  world  as 

a  (late  of  difcipline,  127. 
of  the  wafte  of  feeds  to  the  lofs  of  fouls,  128-9. 
of  the  inapplicability  of  the  opinion  of  neceffity  in  common  life 

to  its  e£[e6t  on  the  proofs.  Sec,  of  religion,  137,  Sec, 
of  our  fpeculative  to  our  moral  underdandings,  153. 
of  the  incomprehenfibility  of  the  natural  to  that  of  the  moral 

government  of  the  world,  159. 
of  the  ufe  of  flrange  and  apparently  undeiirable  means  in  the 

natural  to  the  fame  in  the  moral  world,  164,  Sec,  171. 
of  the  government  by  general  laws  in  the  natural  to  the  fame  in 

the  moral  world,  166,  Sec, 
of  our  knowledge  of  a  perfbn's  charafler  but  ignorance  of  his 

proper  mode  of  adting  to  what  we  know  of  God,  169. 
(hows  that  God's  moral  government  may  be  a  fchcme  with  parts 

mifunderflood,  171. 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  reafons  of  things  in  nature  to  the  fame 

in  Chriflianity,  186. 
of  the  perverfions  of  reafbn  to  thoie  of  Chriftianity,  192. 
of  the  judicial  puni(hment8  infli£led  by  God  in  the  prefent 

world  to  thofe  to  come  hereafter,  199. 
of  our  ignorance  of  how  to  obtain  temporal  to  the  fame  of 

fpiritiuil  benefits,  200. 
raifes  no  prefumption  againfl  the  general  fcheme  of  Chriftianity, 

209. 

none  arifes  from  its  not  being  difcoverable  by  reafon,  210. 
raifes  no  prefumption  that  every  thing  in  the  whole  courfe  of 

things  is  like  any  thing  known  to  us,  2 1 1 . 
raifes  no  prefumption  againfl  miracles  at  the  firft  peopling  of  a 

world,  212. 

nor  againfl  a  revelation  confidered  as  miraculous  at  any 
time,  214. 
of  the  prefumptions  againfl  the  flory  of  Caefar  to  thofe  againfl 

miracles,  215. 
of  miracles  to  the  extraordinary  phaenomena  of  nature,  216. 
(hows  Chriflianity  likely  to  contain  things  apparently  liable  to 

great  objedlions,  219. 
of  what  reafon  and  experience  tell  us  of  the  government  of  the 

world  to  what  revelation  declares  of  its  fcheme,  220-1. 
of  a  prince  governing  ordinarily  by  general  laws  to  God,  221-2. 
of  our  inflru6lion  by  reafon.  Sec,  to  that  by  infpiration,  222. 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  meaning  of  other  books  b  to  be  afcer- 

tained  cannot  be  applied  to  Scripture,  226. 
of  the  objedUons  men  might  make  againfl  the  inflrudlion  given 
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ANALOGY,    {continued.) 

in  the  courfe  of  nature  to  thofe  made  againft  the  Scriptures, 

227-9. 
of  the  abufe  of  miraculous  gifts  to  that  of  natural  ^fb,  See.,  230. 
of  the  light  of  nature  to  that  of  reveladon  in  their  eSfit^ 

hinderancesj  and  our  poflible  improvement  in  knowledge  hj 

them»  231. 
of  the  light  of  revelation  to  the  remedies  for  difeaies,  234,  358. 
of  the  exigence  of  difeaies  to  the  imperfedUons  of  their  remedies^ 

235- 
of  the  conftitution  of  nature  as  a  fyftem  to  that  of  Chiiftiaiuty, 

240. 

in  the  u(e  of  means  and  thoie  gradual,  243,  248-50. 
in  their  being  carried  on  by  general  laws,  244. 
fhows  that  the  world  is  governed  by  general  laws,  245. 
of  the  intervention  of  others  for  our  temporal  benefit  to  that  of 

a  Mediator  for  our  (alvation,  250. 
of  the  prcfent  ill  efie£b  of  vice  to  its  mode  of  future  puniih- 

mcnt,  poflible,  252,  256. 
of  a  man's  trifling  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice  to  his  being  care- 

lefs  about  religion,  252,  254. 
of  the  inefficacy  of  repentance  in  temporal  to  the  fame  in  re- 
ligious matters,  257-9. 
of  the  effedls  of  the  Fall  to  what  we  fee  daily,  263. 
of  the  facrifices  of  Jews  and  heathens  to  that  of  Chrift,  268-9. 
of  Chrift's  fuffering  for  the  guilty  to  what  we  fee  daily,  271,  &c 
teaches  us  not  to  ezpedl  the  fame  information  concerning  the 

Divine  conduct  and  our  own  duty,  275. 
of  the  myfterioufnefs  of  nature  to  that  of  Chriftianity,  276. 
of  the  evidence  we  ufually  a6l  upon  to  what  we  have  of  Chrift- 

ianity,  278,  302,  &c.,  361,  &c.,  365,  &c. 
of  the  varieties  of  natural  gifts  to  the  difierent  degrees  of  l^ht 

from  revelation,  279-82,  284. 
of  the  duty  of  learning  and  teaching  common  things  to  the  fame 

concerning  Chriflianity,  283. 
of  fbme  men's  ignorance  of  revelation  to  ours  of  why  they  are 

ignorant,  285. 
of  probation  by  defeat  of  evidence  to  that  in  common  be- 
haviour, 285,  &c.,  295,  &c. 
of  defeats  in  underflanding  to  moral  corruption,  291. 
of  fpeculative  difficulties  to  external  temputions,  292. 
of  the  efiefts  of  levity,  &c.  in  common  matters  to  the  fiime  ta 

eilimating  the  evidence  of  revelation,  296,  &c. 
of  the  picking  up  of  obje6Uons  by  incompetent  perfbns  in  fdeoce 

to  the  fame  in  religion,  209-300. 
of  a  prince's  diredlions  to  his  fervants  to  God*s  revelation,  wiD 

not  always  hold,  300. 
of  the  convi£lion  produced  by  the  evidence  of  Ckriftianlty  to 

the  effeS  in  architecture,  &c.,  305. 
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ANALOGY,   {continued. 

of  the  mode  in  which  St.  Paul  ipeaics  of  miracles  to  ours  in 
fpeaking  of  common  things,  310. 

of  the  firfl  ChriiUan  miracles  to  thofe  of  paganifm  and  popery, 
and  thoie  known  to  be  ^bulous,  will  not  hold,  311,  319. 

of  enthufiafm  to  ordinary  prejudices,  317. 
and  of  their  efic^ls,  317-8. 

of  the  obfcure  parts  of  prophecy  to  parts  of  a  document  writ- 
ten in  cypher,  323. 

of  the  prophetical  to  the  mythological  and  fatiric  ftyles  of 
writing,  324,  Sec. 

of  the  prophets  to  the  compilers  of  memoirs  from  older  docu- 
ments, 326. 

of  the  revelation  of  natural  religion  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
the  ignorant,  332. 

of  a  common  relation  of  fimilar  antiquity,  &c.  to  the  Scrips 
tures,  336. 

of  the  proof  of  religion  by  revelation  to  that  of  geometrical  truth 
by  Euclid's  elements,  341. 

of  the  efie£l  of  hope  and  fear  upon  the  belief  of  Chriftianity  to 
the  fame  in  other  matters,  353. 

of  the  pra£lical  queftion  in  common  matters  to  that  in  religion, 
366. 

of  the  idea  of  equality  to  that  of  perfonal  identity,  388. 

of  confcioufnefs  to  other  knowledge*  388-9,  391. 

of  the  unreafonablenefs  of  adling  on  the  idea  that  perfonal  iden- 
tity is  fleeting  in  the  prefent  to  the  fame  in  regard  to  t 
future  life,  394. 
Antiochus  Epipbanes,  328. 

ANTIQyiTY.  See  Hiftory, 

OP  RELIGION  one  of  its  evidences,  151. 

OP  SCRIPTURE,  336,    151. 

jintoninus.  M,  cited  36.  n.  399.  n. 

Apoftles  and  Martyrs ^  their  death  in  atteftation  of  ^£ls,  evidence  of 
them,  315. 

APPREHENSION,     ^f^  Fear. 

efieds  of  a  ferious  apprehenflon  that  Chriftianity  may  be  true,  287, 
384. 

APPROBATION.     See  Moral  Faculty,  Virtue. 

courfe  of  nature  turns  in  fome  degree  on  our  approbation  of 

actions,  71. 
moral  approving  and  difapproving  Acuity,  397. 
approbation  and  difapprobation  of  prudence  and  folly,  404. 
AJfertions  in  argument,  nothing  in  themfelves  but  fometimes  necei^ 
fary,  321. 

ASSISTANCE  OF  OTHERS.     See  Vicarious,  Mediator. 
of  much  ufe  in  our  youth,  113. 
may  help  to  obviate  the  confequences  of  our  folly,  254. 

E  E 
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allowed  by  the  conftitudon  of  the  world  to  have  a  good  efied* 

abfolutely  neceiTary  to  fome  men's  recovery*  258. 
perhaps  the  coniUtution  of  the  world  would  not  have  been  good 
without  allowing  it«  255. 
JJfociation  of  ideas,  fometimea  paflive  habits,  106. 

ASTRONOMY. 

difcoveries  in  it,  8 1. 

wonderful  that  it  fhould  be  more  eafily  known  than  mededae, 
228. 

ATHEISM.     See  Sceptkifm. 

as  coniiftent  with  a  future  life  as  with  this,  ^jo. 

a  dtmonftration  of  it  neceflary  to  juftify  fearkflnefi,  56. 
Atoms,  materia],  25. 

ATONEMENT.     See  Cbrift,  Sacrifices. 

we  are  greatly  in  the  dark  how  the  ancients  fuppc^ed  it  made, 
269. 

ATTENTION.     See  Confideration. 

in  confidering  doubtful  evidence  part  of  our  probation,  292. 

nccefTary  in  confidering  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity,  332,  352. 

moral  attention  how  improved  by  the  preient  fbite  of  the 
world,  125. 

practical  principles  formed  by  attention,  uie  and  difcipline,  133. 

fome  fciences  form  the  mind  to  habits  of  it,  127. 
Auguftine  S.     Cited  185.  n. 

AUTHOR  OP  NATURE.     See  God. 

to  be  affumed,  8. 

without  an  intelligent  Author  and  Governor  no  account  can  be 
given  of  the  world,  174. 

the  opinion  of  neceflity  does  not  deny  the  proof  of  His  intelli- 
gence, 136. 

the  true  notion  of  Him  is  that  of  a  moral  Govemor,  48. 

ufes  means,  134. 

is  deliberate  throughout  His  operations,  249. 

has  a  will  and  charafler,  144. 

His  character  proved  by  revelation,  187. 

has  declared  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  87. 

has  put  mankind  under  the  neceflity  of  punifhing  vicious  anions, 

a  dire£Uon  from  Him  implies  a  promife  and  a  threat,  147. 
were  His  own  charafler  that  of  mere  benevolence.  He  has  not 
made  ours  fo,  408. 

BABYLON.     334,  344. 
Baptifm,  form  of,  195. 

BEINGS.     See  Living  beings, 

beings  only,  not  ideas,  abftradl  notions,  or  qualities  are  capable 
of  life,  happinefs,  &c.,  394. 
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Benefits  not  to  be  ezpeded  without  the  ufe  of  the  appointed  means 
of  obtaining  diem,  200. 

BENEVOLENCE,    Sec  Goodne/s. 

benevolence  and  the  want  of  it  in  no  fenfe  the  whole  of  virtue 

and  vice,  406,  &c. 
a6tive  principle  of  it  the  mod  excellent  of  all  virtuous  princi- 
ples, 410.  • 
fb^ngthened  by  relieving  difbefs,  109. 
abfolute  benevolence  the  moft  amiable  of  all  charadlers  fohr  ta 

compatible  with  juflice,  59. 
God  may  manifeil  Himfelf  under  this  charadler  to  fome  beings, 

true  benevolence  implies  a  regard  to  veracity  and  juftice,  79, 408. 
Bethlehem t  347. 

Birds,  the  lutching  of  their  eggs  goes  to  prove  a  law  of  progrefs  in 
nature,  16. 

BIRTH. 

continuance  of  the  life  we  had  in  the  womb,  36. 
death  may  refemble  it,  36. 

BLAMEWORTHINESS.     Sec  De/ert. 

fenfe  of  it  produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  uneafinefs,  67-8. 
Blafpbemy  and  profanenefs,  inezcufable,  384. 

BODY.     See  Matter,  Organs  of  fenfe, 

our  exiftence  may  be  coniidered  without  it,  22. 

reafbn  and  memory  independent  of  it,  32. 

feemingly  not  neceiTary  to  our  intelledlual  enjoyments  and  fuf- 
fcrings,  33. 

our  organized  bodies  not  ourielves  or  part  of  ourfelves,  22,  &c« 

our  [fuppoied]  original  folid  body  no  part  of  ourfelves,  26. 

diflblution  of  it  has  no  conceivable  tendency  to  deflroy  our- 
felves, 23,  26. 

foreign  matter  has  the  fame  relation  to  us  [in  kind],  26. 

the  bodies  of  all  animals  in  a  confbnt  flux,  24. 
Book,  when  we  know  the  meaning  of  a  book,  326. 

BOUNDS. 

to  the  impunity  of  imprudence,  52,  55. 
to  the  poffibility  of  recovery,  51-2,  55. 
to  improvement,  127. 
Brachmans,  their  opinion  concerning  death,  36,  n. 

BRUTES. 

inflru6led  by  inflin£b  and  propenfions,  228. 

adl  in  many  refpedls  with  more  fagacity  than  men,  229. 

flronger  perhaps  than  men  and  why  overcome,  76. 

fucceed  fometimes  in  what  they  could  not  have  attempted  if 

rational,  77. 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  any  reflex  fenfe  of  adtions,  or 

of  will  and  defign,  400. 
their  fuggefled  immortality  no  objedUon  to  the  immortality  of 

man,  30,  &c. 
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CjESjfR,  (lory  of,  its  antecedent  improbability,  215. 
CAPACITY.     See  Faculties. 
of  happinefs  and  mifery,  4I. 
for  improving  intended  to  be  made  ufe  of,  in. 

CERTAINTY. 

what  is  meant  by  moral  certainty,  3. 

the  higheft  degree  of  probable  evidence,  I . 

CHANCE.     See  Accidentai. 

there  cannot  be  any  fuch  thing  as  chance,  244. 
Changes y  which  we  may  undergo  without  defbrudion,  15,  5ec. 

CHARACTER. 

of  the  Author  of  nature,  58,  &c. 

of  God,  not  defigned  to  be  vindicated  in  this  treatiie,  361. 
being  known  our  ignorance  anfwers  obje^ons  to  His  mode 
of  working,  169. 
will  and  charafler  defined,  144,  n.  400. 
why  we  think  well  or  ill  of  charaflers,  400. 
we  are  bound  to  confider  attentively  what  we  give  charaden 

0^.355- 
it  is  formed  and  fhown  by  our<rondu£l,  114. 

its  manifeilation  implied  in  probation,  and  may  have  reference 
to  a  future  life,  134. 

contributes  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  courfe  of  nature,  1 34. 
how  that  of  upright  beings  might  become  depraved,  121. 
that  which  makes  a  man  obedient  to  religion  would  fee  him  to 

examine  it  duly,  286. 
may  be  known  by  thofe  ignorant  of  its  proper  mode  of  work- 
ing, 169. 
Childhood,     See  Infancy, 

CHRIST.     See  Mediator,  Meffiah, 

our  Lord,  our  Saviour  and  our  God,  199. 

His  preexiftence  taught  by  St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  333. 

His  office  of  Mediator  how  reprefented  in  Scripture,  263-7. 

Prophet,  267. 

King  over  His  Church,  267. 

His  government  over  His  Church,  242. 

Prieft  ofiering  Himfelf  a  propitiatory  Sacrifice,  263,  268. 

way  in  which  this  facrifice  had  its  tSt&.  myflerious,  269. 

objeflions  on  this  ground  abfurd,  271,  274. 

voluntary  and  therefore  not  fo  fb-ange  as  many  things  in  nature, 
272. 

why  men  objed  againfl  the  facrifice  of  Chrifl,  273. 

His  fatisfiiftion  has  an  efficacy  beyond  mere  example,  265,  269. 

apparent  natural  tendency  of  His  fufierings,  273-4. 

on  what  ground  acknowledged  by  the  Gentiles,  345. 
Cbriftian  Difpenfation  may  feem  natural  to  fbme  order  of  beings, 

39*  244- 
CHRISTIANITY.     See  Go/pel,  Revelation,  Evidence. 
Its  importance,  Pt.  II.  Ch.  I.,  183. 
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Confidcrcd  as  a  fchcmc  impcrfedly  comprehended,   Pt.   II. 

Ch.  IV.,  239. 
the  particular  evidence  for  it,  Pt.  II.  Ch.  VII.,  304. 
Pra£lical  Chriilianity  a  plain  thing,  231. 
the  general  proof  of  it  lies  level  to  common  men,  298. 
it  cannot  be  unimportant  if  it  come  from  God,  185. 
a  republication  of  natural  religion,  186. 

fupplies  new  means  for  its  prefervation,  190-1. 
does  that  now  by  the  Church  which  it  did  at  firft  by  miracles, 

190. 
without  the  Church  might  have  been  funk  and  forgot,  190. 
its  good  efie6b  manifeft,  its  bad  fmall  or  none,  192. 
corruptions  of  it  not  arguments  againfl  it,  192. 
Chriilians  are  bound  to  contribute  to  preferve  it  in  the  world, 

193-4. 
the  profeflion  and  duties  of  Chriilians  are  important  to  natural 

religion,  194. 
is  a  revelation  of  a  particular  fcheme  carried  on  by  the  Son  and 

Holy  Spirit,  195. 
as  dillinguifhcd  from  natural  religion  has  fomewhat  of  moral 

importance,  198. 
unfpeakable  irreverence  and  raihnefs  to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter, 

200. 
a  (Utcment  of  its  general  fcheme,  209,  a  fuller  one,  241. 
the  queftion  is  whether  it  be  a  real  revelation,  not  whether  it  be 

fo  attended  as  we  expedled,  225. 
a  particular  fcheme  under  the  general  plan  of  Providence,  241. 
a  myflerious  economy  for  the  recovery  of  the  world  by  a  divine 

Perfon,  241. 
part  of  a  fcheme  not  entirely  revealed  in  Scripture,  243. 
God  works  by  (low  and  fucceilive  means  in  nature  as  well  as 

in  it,  249. 
different  degrees  of  evidence  for,  and  light  from  it,  280. 
its  efUblifhment  confirms  the  miraculous  hiftory  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, 307. 
offered  itfclf  and  was  received  upon  the  evidence  of  miracles,  310; 

this  peculiar  to  it,  311. 
perfons  alleging  the  power  of  enthufiafm  admit  that  it  has 

fome  evidence,  321. 
its  nature  fu^ports  the  tedimony  of  its  witnefles,  321. 
unbelievers  mufl  admit  its  internal  evidence  coniiderable,  321. 
a  general  argument  for  its  truth,  331,  &c. 
advantage  which  the  nature  of  its  evidence  gives  to  thofe  who 

attack  it,  354. 
we  are  under  a  moral  obligation  to  inquire  into  its  truth,  and 

embrace  it  if  true,  374. 
no  reafon  to  ezpefl  men  to  behave  better  were  it  demonftrated, 

384. 

CHURCH,  vifible. 
What  it  is,  190. 
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What  ufes  it  ierves,  ipo. 
is  an  inftituted  method  of  education,  191. 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  become  members  of  it,  194. 
Cicero,  cited,  399,  n. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENTS. 

natural,  65,  257. 

punifh  a£tions  prejudicial  to  fbciety,  64. 

and  this  not  without  regard  to  their  moral  chara6ler,  70. 

CLARKE.  Dr.  S.,  cited,  22,  n. 

anfwer  to  his  third  defence  of  his  letter  to  Dodwell  referred  to, 
392. 
Clemens  Romanus,  cited,  309. 

COINCIDENCES. 

evidence  arifing  from  them  often  determines  prafiicey  331. 

fanciful  men  apt  to  make  them  out  to  favour  their  follies,  352. 
Colliber  S,  Of  revealed  religion,  pp.  154-5,  c'ted,  196. 
Colour  may  be  as  intelli^ble  to  the  blind  as  the  end  of  our  creacioa 

to  us,  44. 
Communion,  the  inftitution  of  it,  309. 

COMPASSION. 

unhappinefs  its  natural  obje£(,  405. 
lefs  to  the  guilty  than  to  the  innocent,  401. 
lefTened  by  imprudent  negledl  and  fboliOi  rafhnefs,  405. 
kffened,  as  a  fendment,  by  being  ufed  to  fee  fufifering,  109. 
its  exigence  in  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  255. 
and  in  the  laws  of  God's  government  declared  by  reyelatioD, 
260. 
Complacency,  attends  the  exercife  of  virtue,  68. 

CONSCIENCE.     See  Moral  Faculty. 
a  name  of  the  moral  Acuity,  399. 
its  prefages  declare  God's  government  moral,  59. 
a  real  inftance  of  virtue  ^voured  and  vice  difcountenanced,  71. 
confcioufnefs  of  a  rule  of  a6Uon  given  by  our  Maker  raifes  a 

fenfe  of  fecurity  in  following  and  danger  in  deviating  horn 

it,  147. 

CONSCIOUSNESS.     See  Per/onal  Identity. 

fingle  and  indivifible,  and  proves  its  fubje6t  to  be  fb,  22. 
does  not  make  perfonal  identity,  but  prefuppofes  it,  388. 
fucceflive  confcioufneffes  not  the  fame  but  of  the  fame ^  391. 
of  a  rule  of  aBion.     See  Confcience. 

CONSEQPENCES.     See  Tendencies. 

thofe  of  a£lions  are  rewards  and  punifhments,  44. 

thoie  of  vice,  judicial  punifhments  inflided  by  God,  199. 

thofe  of  fbollfh  adlions  are  like  thofe  of  vicious  a^ons  as  de- 
clared by  religion,  54. 

fbme  men  difregard  them  as  much  in  temporal  as  in  relig^oos 
matters,  96. 

poflible  confequences  of  one  overt  ad  of  irregularity,  121. 
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unacceptable  confequences  no  reafon  to  cavil  at  truths,  220. 
future  puniihments  may  be  by  way  of  natural  confequence»  252. 
natural  confequences  of  vice  and  folly  fbmetimes  prevented,  253. 
Confideration,  often  neceffary,  and  efieds  of  the  want  of  it,  302-3. 

CONSTITUTION.     See  Scheme,  World. 

the  notion  of  a  conftitution  implies  variety,  284. 

the  inward  conftitution  of  a  finitely  perfe6l  being,  1 20. 

how  fiir  one  overt  a6l  might  diforder  it,  121. 
of  the  world  all  myftery,  276. 

and  its  government  may  be  perfefl  in  thehigheft  degree,  240. 
feverity  and  indulgence  in  it,  254. 
Continuance,  as  expedled  for  the  future,  a  probability  from  analogy,  1 7. 
Con  virion,  raifed  by  probability,  i,  5. 
Corruption  of  beart  makes  men  difregard  evidence,  291. 

COURSE  OP  NATURE.     See  Law  of  Nature,  Nature. 
the  ground  of  all  analogy,  2. 
implies  an  operating  agent,  44-5«  252-3. 
what  comes  to  pafs  in  it  is  God's  work,  252. 
is  an  inflance  of  government  by  rewards  and  punifhments,  48. 
the  whole  of  it  may  not  be  like  what  is  known  to  us,  211. 
upon  the  firfl  peopling  of  worlds,  what?  212. 
creation  of  mankind  totally  different  from  the  prefent,  213. 
fo  dark  without  revelation  that  it  might  give  occafion  to  mira- 
culous interpoiltions,  216. 
governed  by  general  laws,  and  how  we  conclude  this,  245. 
with  refpefb  to  intelligent  creatures,  11,  166-7,  244. 

CREATURES.     See  Finite  Creatures,  Human  Creatures. 

upright  creatures  need  improvement,  and  depraved  creatures 

renewal,  123. 
of  moral  natures,  not  fubjeds  of  morality  during  part  of  their 

lives,  284. 
ought  to  live  under  a  dutiful  fenfe  of  their  Maker,  373. 
fubmiilion  and  obedience  make  up  our  proper  chara£ter  as 

fuch,  132. 
all  creatures  may  require  habits  of  reiignation,  131. 
their  awfiil  prefumption  in  bringing  confiifion,  &c.,  into  the 
world,  256. 
Credibility  merely,  of  religion  produces  an  obligation  in  prudence, 

171,  180,  287. 
Cunning,  falfe  felf  intereft,  &c.  effentially  weaker  than  wifdom, 

public  fpirit.  Sec,  83. 
Curiojity,  concerning  a  future  life,  41. 
Curfory  thought  of  things,  when  familiar  hinders  our  feeing  their 

weight,  332. 
Cypher,  half  underftood  prophecies  are  like  a  writing  partly  in  it,  323. 


D 


ANGER.     See  Hazard,  Affliaion. 

perception  of  it  a  natural  incitement  to  paflive  fear,  and 
active  caution,  108. 
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confcioufnefs  of  a  clanger  of  doing  wrong  may  improve  virtue, 

126. 
of  aftually  deviating  from  right  may  be  infinitely  leflened,  122. 
dangers  of  our  mifcarrying  in  our  religious  ftate  of  trial,  97. 

analogous  to  thofe  that  afiedour  temporal  fuccefs,  100. 

DANIEL,  THE  BOOK  op. 

authority  given  to  it  by  Chrift,  329. 

prefuppofed  true  by  the  general  fcheme  of  Chriftianity,  329. 

how  impeached  by  Porphyry,  328-29,  n. 

had  more  external  evidence  once  than  we  have  now  of  it,  328. 

DEATH,  1 7  &c.    See  Future  Life,  Living  Beings. 

a  great  ihock,  or  alteration,  19. 

our  fubilances  will  continue  after  it,  1 7,  n. 

we  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  itfelf,  but  only  feme  efieds  of 
it,  19. 

no  ground  to  think  it  the  deftrudtion  of  living  agents,  30. 

no  reafon  to  think  it  the  deftrudtion,  or  fufpenfion  of  our  refled- 
ing  powers,  34. 

reafon  does  not  at  all  fhow  us  in  what  date  it  leaves  us,  36. 

may  be  analogous  to  birth,  35. 

imagination  likely  to  miflead  us  concerning  it,  21. 
Deceit.     See  Falfehood. 
Degradation  oi mankind,  the  Scripture  account  of  it  confirmed  by  the 

ftate  of  the  world,  262.     See  Fall  of  Man. 
Degrees  oi  evidence,  290,  291. 

Demonftration,  how  it  difiers  from  probable  evidence,  i . 
DeftruSion  oi  living  powers,  what  this  means,  18,  n. 
Delay  of  Puniihmcnt,  50,  55. 
Des  Cartes,  built  a  world  on  hypothefis,  7. 

DESERT.     See  Shame,  Refentment,  Gratitude. 

deferving  punifhment  does  not  merely  mean  that  fuch  fufiering 

is  for  the  good  of  Society,  401. 
ill  defert  always  fuppofes  guilt,  401. 

perception  of  good  and  ill  deiert  contained  in  moral  difcem- 
ment,  147. 

unavoidable  and  natural,  397. 
of  good  deiert,  why  very  weak  in  common  inllances  of  vir- 
tue, 402. 
of  ill  defert,  lefTens  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  temptation, 
402. 

arifes  from  a  comparifon  of  the  a£Uon  with  the  capadtj 

of  the  agent,  403. 
arifing  from  the  perception  of  imprudence  and  folly,  405. 

DESIGN.     See  Final  Caufes. 

appearances  of,  57,  373. 

not  excluded  by  the  opinion  of  neceflity,  138. 

ten  thoufand  inllances  of  it  muft  prove  a  deligner,  373. 
Difference  o£ meh*sJituation  in  religious  matters,  279,  Sec. 
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would  continue  under  a  univerfal  revelation^  284-5. 

DIFFICULTIES.     Sec  Temptations,  Objeaionr. 

analogy  between  thofe  in  Scripture  and  thofe  in  the  world,  6. 

a£lions  materially  virtuous,  which  have  no  difficulty,  may  not 
be  really  virtuous  at  all,  1 26. 

fpeculative  difficulties  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  external  tempt* 
ations,  293. 

may  make  the  larger  part  of  fome  perfons*  trial,  294. 

feeing  through  difficulties,  299. 

difficulties  and  objedions  wrongly  turned  into  poiitive  argu- 
ments againft  religion,  360. 

to  clear  them  all  it  may  be  neceffary  to  comprehend  the  Divine 
nature,  &c.,  357. 

thofe  concerning  perfonal  identity  and  their  (b-ange  folutions,  387. 

DISCIPLINE.     See  Temptations. 

date  of  Probation  as  intended  for  Moral  Difcipline,  Pt.  I.  Ch.  V. 

102. 
happineis  and  mifery  may  be  difhibuted  by  way  of  mere  dif- 
cipline, 73. 
need  of  it  may  be  traced  higher  than  to  ezcefs  of  paffion,  &c.,  117. 
upright  creatures  may  be  improved  by  it,  123. 
depraved  creatures  need  the  ieverer  and  higher,  iz3. 
the  prefent  world  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  fbte  of  it,  1 24,  1 27, 
292,  &c. 
though  made  by  many  a  difcipline  of  vice,  128. 
ipeculative  difficulties  may  be  neceffary  to  put  fome  men  in  a 
ftate  of  fufficient  difcipline,  294. 
D  if  cover ies  in  natural  knowledge,  81,  232. 

DISEASES. 

their  very  exiflence  raifes  a  prefumption  that  their  remedies 
would  not  be  certain,  perfe6l  and  univerfal,  235. 
they  are  not  fo  in  ^£1,  234. 
this  refutes  an  objection  againft  Chriflianity,  233. 
fome  diieafes  are  themfelves  remedies,  166. 
fome  mortal  difeafes  do  not  affirdl  our  mental  powers,  34. 
fome  operate  like  enthufiafm,  315. 
DiforderSi  their  permiffion  may  be  confiflent  with  juftice  and  gQod- 

nefs,  172. 
Dijfatisf action  with  the  evidence  of  religion,  often  owing  to  men*8 

own  ^ult,  296. 
Dijfolution  of  organized  bodies  has  no  tendency  to  defbx>y  the  living 
being,  23. 

DISTRESS.     Sec  Compaffion,  Happinefs. 

the  perception  of  it  aroufes  paffive  pity  and  aflive  benevolence, 
109. 

DIVINE  GOVERNMENT.     See  God.     Moral  Governor,  &c. 
what  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  it,  12. 
not  perfectly  moral  as  we  fee  it,  60. 
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DOMESTIC. 

GOVERNMENT,  tnalogoos  to  thc  moral  government  of  the  oni- 

vcrfc,  70. 
UFB  teaches  us  ielf-govemment,  &c.,  113. 

DOUBTFULNESS.     See  Scepticifm,  General  Doubts,  Evidence. 
doubtmg  implies  fome  degree  of  evidence,  289,  336. 
not  fo  much  difference  between  the  duties  ariiing  from  con- 

vidUon  and  ferious  doubt,  289. 
the  duty  of  thofe  who  complain  of  the  doubtfiilnefs  of  religion, 

288. 
of  religion  calls  for  a  more  careful  ezercife  of  the  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, 293. 

puts  men  in  a  general  (late  of  probation,  287,  &c. 
of  the  beft  mode  of  preferving  life,  and  attaining  temporal  fuc- 
cefs,  365. 
Dreams  fhow  that  we  can  have  a  lively  perception  of  external  ob- 

je6b,  without  the  ufe  of  our  organs  of  ienfe,  28. 
Drowfinefs,    See  Sleep, 

DUTIES.     See  Moral  duties,  Doubtfulnefs. 

ariie  out  of  relations,  however  made  known,  197. 
the  reafbns  of  Chriftian  duties  evident,  276. 

EARTH,  the  Earth  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  ruin,  262. 
EDUCATION.     See  Inftruaion,  Affiftance. 
its  power  for  evil,  97. 
EffeS,  in  architecture,  &c.  305. 
EffeSs.     See  Confequences, 

ENDS.     See  Final  Caufes,  Means. 

for  which  the  world  may  have  been  conftituted,  9,  10. 

theie  may  be  beyond  our  faculties,  44. 
of  Creadon,  as  regards  this  world,  a  mature  fbte  of  life,  112. 
the  whole  end  of  man's  being  placed  here  not  pretended  to  be 

accounted  for,  128. 
we  unavoidably  judge  certain  ends  preferable  to  others,  10. 
we  are  not  competent  judges  as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  about 

the  ends  of  God's  government,  170. 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Author  of  nature  fees  things  as  ends 
and  means,  248. 
Endeavours  to  enforce  upon  ourfelves  and  others  good  impreflioDS 
are  virtuous  a£ls,  107,  109. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

its  efiedls  ftrange,  315. 
often  mixed  with  deceit,  3 1 7. 
prejudices  of  like  efie6b  to  it,  common,  317. 
does  not  dejlroy  the  evidence  of  teftimony,  315. 
cannot  be  alleged  as  deilroying  the  evidence  of  Chriflianity,  320. 
not  to  be  confidered  till  the  matter  in  difpute  is  proved  incre- 
dible, 316. 
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Chridianity  has  more  confiftency  and  a  greater  tendency  to  pro- 
mote virtue,  than  could  have  been  expedled  from  enthufiafin. 
Sec,  238. 

EpiSetus,  cited,  397,  n, 

Euclid's  Elements^  341. 

Events  have  always  unknown  future  confequences,  160. 

EVIDENCE.     See  Probable,  Hiftorical,  Teftimony,  Cbrifiianity. 
which  leaves  room  for  doubt  fhould  influence  pradUce,  4,  291, 

35?>  361. 
perceived  degrees  of  it  fliould  have  proportionate  weight,  291. 
on  which  we  a£l  as  regards  our  temporal  intereib,  278. 
convi6tion  arifing  from  many  items  of  it  is  like  the  efled  in 

architedture,  &c.,  305. 
cannot  be  truly  judged  of  without  careful  confideration,  332. 
circumflantial  evidence  often  as  convincing  as  diredl,  352. 
degrees  of  it  not  diflinguifhable  with  perfect  ezadUtude,  290. 
confuted  in  one  cafe,  may  be  fufficient  in  another,  319. 
which  keeps  the  mind  in  doubt,  is  not  acknowledged  without 

modelly  and  faimefs,  330. 
we  are  obliged  ordinarUy  to  take  up  with  extremely  unfatlsfac- 

tory  evidence,  365. 
the  pra£Ucal  queftion  concerning  it  in  ordinary  matters,  366. 
overbearing  evidence  is  not  according  to  the  method  of  Provi- 
dence, 382. 
OP  Religion  mufl  be  judged  of  by  reafon,  237. 

may  be  deiignedly  left  by  God  lefs  than  it  might  have 

been,  300. 
liable   to  objedtions  which  thofe  who  can  fee,  can  fee 

through,  299. 
even  when  doubtful  fhould  beg^t  a  ferious  apprehenfion 

that  it  may  be  true,  287. 
dilTatisfadtion  with  it  may  be  men's  own  fault,  296. 
lefs  than  it  might  have  been,  to  ferve  as  a  probation,  297*  n« 
fufficient  for  purpofes  of  probation,  360. 
of  natural  religion,  external  not  affedled  by  the  opinion  of  ne- 

ccffity,  150. 
of  revelation,  difierent  in  diflerent  ages,  280. 

not  appearing  obvious  may  be  part  of  fbme  men's  trial, 
285. 
OF  CHRisTiANmr  confidered  in  its  particular  nature,  Pt.  II. 
Ch.  VII.,  304. 

fuch  as  in  the  nature  of  it  cannot  be  defboyed,  however 

leifened,  355. 
confifb  of  miracles  and  prophecy  and  other  things,  mak- 
ing up  a  long  feries,  304. 
the  fadl  of  converts  having  believed  its  miracles,  tefUmony 

diflindl  from  the  mere  hiflorical  evidence,  313. 
how  unbelievers  pretend  to  refute  it,  314,  &c. 
its  weight  impaired  by  our  being  familiarized  with  it,  350. 
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EVIL.     Sec  Wickednefs,  Mi/erj. 

our  ignorance  an  anfwer  to  objedions  drawn  from,  its  exiftence, 

162. 
though  it  may  cffe6l  good,  pofiibly  more  good  might  have  been 

effeded  without  it,  1 66, 
preiumptuous  to  imagine  that  the  world  might  have  been  (o 

conflituted  as  to  exclude  it,  254. 
relief  and  remedies  even  for  voluntary  evil,  provided  by  the 

Author  of  nature,  254. 
mankind  naturally  connect  natural  and  moral  evD,  402. 

EXAMPLE.     See  Education. 

tendency  and  influence  of  virtue  by  way  of  example,  81,  84. 

bad  example  a  temptation,  97. 

thofe  who  are  doubtful  about  religion,  relponfible  for  the  exam- 
ple they  fet,  289. 
Exiftence.     Sec  Neceffary^  Prefent. 

EXPERIENCE.     See  Freedom,  Inftina. 

how  it  confirms  the  unity  of  the  mind,  23. 

it  is  doubtful  whether  our  natural  faculties  would  be  of  ufi: 

without  it.  III. 
it  and  revelation  alone  (how  us  how  to  obtain  any  kind  of 

benefits,  200. 
teaches  us  the  good  and  bad  confequenccs  of  our  a^ons,  275. 

EXTERNAL. 

as  really  a  part  of  religion  as  the  internal,  196. 
MANNBR  of  WORSHIP,  matter  of  revelation,  197. 
WORSHIP  of  God  a  moral  duty,  202. 

EYES. 

are  paflive  inftruments,  like  glafles,  not  percipients,  27. 
given  us  for  what  purpofes,  45. 

FACT.     See  Matter  offaa. 
there  is  the  ftrongefl  prefumption  againft  the  mofl  ordinary 
fii£ls,  before  the  proof  of  them,  215. 
Faaion,  impoffible  in  a  virtuous  kingdom,  or  fbciety,  83. 

FACULTIES.     See  Moral  Faculty,  Capacity,  Powers. 

our  want  of,  for  fpeculation  upon  conditution  of  the  world,  to. 

natural  fiiculties  not  given  at  once,  11 1. 

their  truth  only  proved  by  means  of  themfelves,  397. 

FALL  OF  MAN.     See  Goodnefs,  Mankind. 

it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  exiflence  of  particular  affedkms, 

117,  120. 
poffible  coniequences  of  one  fin,  121. 
makes  more  and  feverer  difcipline  neceflary,  123. 
our  fbte  not  to  be  complained  of,  99,  262. 
ChrifUanity  fuppofes  the  world  in  a  ftate  of  ruin,  260. 
there  are  natural  appearances  of  our  being  in  a  flate  of  degrada- 
tion, 98,  380. 
and  the  earth  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  ruin,  262,  379-80. 
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it  is  not  Chriftianity  that  haa  put  us  in  this  ftate^  262. 
heathen  moralifb  thought  this  a  place  of  punifhment,  262, 380. 
it  is  likely  that  the  fin  of  our  firil  parents  (hould  change  our 
ftate  for  the  worfe,  263. 

FALSEHOOD.     S^  Veracity. 

naturally  difapproved  by  us,  408. 

men  deal  differently  with  different  degrees  of  it,  3 1 8. 

the  ufe  of  common  forms  of  (peech  commonly  underflood  is  not 
falfehood,  411. 

no  deiigned  falfehood  without  intention  to  deceive,  41 1. 

a  man  may  be  obliged  to  what  he  forefees  will  deceive,  with- 
out intending  it,  41 1. 

FATALIST.     See  Neceffity. 

what  he  alTerts,  and  mufl  aflert,  I35-I39. 

could  not  educate  a  child  on  his  own  principles,  140-2. 
Fate.     See  Neceffity. 
Faulty,  nature  and  effefls  of  feeling  ones  felf  fo,  6j. 

FEAR.     See  Immortality. 

a  punifhment  in  itfelf,  64. 

of  future  puniihment  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  a  great  part  of  the 

world,  68. 
the  impreffion  of  it  weakened  by  repetition,  108. 
hope  and  fear  proper  motives  to  religious  obedience,  1 29. 
have  various  effefls  on  men's  opinions,  353. 
Fearlejfnefs  with  regard  to  futurity  unrealbnable,  56. 

FINAL  CAUSES.     See  Defign. 

appearance  of  them  proves  an  intelligent  defigner  of  the  world, 

57- 

even  under  the  opinion  of  neceffity,  139,  146. 

and  in  fpite  of  partial  ignorance,  167-72. 

pleafures  and  pains,  inllances  of  them,  47. 

the  notion  of  them  does  not  always  fuppoie  the  end  anfwered, 

129. 

Final  zvid  irremediable  punifhments,  inftances  of^  52,  55. 

FINITE  CREATURES. 

perhaps  neceflarily  defedlible,  117,  119. 
how  the  danger  of  defe£Uon  may  be  diminifhed,  perhaps  re- 
moved, 122. 

FITNESS  OP  ACTIONS. 

founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  149,  n. 

whether  and  in  what  fenfe  it  may  determine  the  Will  of  God, 

149,  n.  369. 
fupplies  a  proper  proof  of  God's  moral  government,  90,  371. 
the  language  of  moralifb  formed  upon  it,  369. 
how  applied  to  moral  adlions,  403. 
believed  in  by  Butler,  369. 
the  argument  given  by  him  independent  of  it,  369-71. 

FOLLY  and  Foolifl?  Rajbnefs.    Sec  Imprudence,  Negligence. 
a  vice,  406. 
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fomewhat  quite  different  from  mere  incapacity,  406. 

why  not  To  (enfibly  difapproved  by  nature  as  fidiehood.  Sec.,  404. 

as  to  prefent  and  future  interefts,  compared,  96,  53. 

FOOLISHNESS. 

of  the  GofpeU  218,  243. 

of  the  means  ufed  in  the  Chriftian  diipenfadons,  244. 
Force  of  this  treatife,  371. 

FORESIGHT.     See  Prophecy. 
a  warning,  42,  45. 
impoflible  without  general  laws,  167. 
of  brutes,  229. 
fuperhuman,  proved  by  the  fulfilment  of  predidUons,  328. 

FREEDOM.     See  Liberty. 

the  principle  of  it  forces  itfelf  upon  the  mind,  369. 

believed  in  by  Butler  though  not  ufed  in  his  argument,  369. 

the  opinion  that  we  are  free,  fupported  by  experience,  142. 

the  world  is  confUtuted  as  though  we  were  fiee,  1 42. 

if  necelTary  agents  cannot  be  punifhed,  we  muft  be  free,  156. 

the  principle  of  liberty  makes  a  fidl  only  pojjible,  1 20. 

in  the  creation  of  the  world  not  neceilary  to  the  proof  of  an 
intelligent  Creator,  137. 
Froft,  ezpeded  on  analogical  reafoning  only,  3. 

FUTURE  LIFE.     See  Atbei/m,  Puniflfment,  Perfimul  Identity, 

Particular  AffeHions,  Death. 
its  probability  coniidered,  Pt.  I.  Ch.  I.,  15. 
this  life  a  Ibite  of  Difcipline  for  it,  Pt.  I.  Ch.  V.,  102. 
the  queftions  concerning  it,  35,  n. 
what  makes  the  queftion  concerning  it  of  (b  great  importance  to 

us,  41. 
opens  an  unbounded  profpe6l  to  our  hopes  and  fears,  176. 
foundation  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  14,  41. 
implied  in  religion,  40. 
proof  of  it  does  not  prove  religion,  40. 
belief  of  it  greatly  difpofes  the  mind  to  attend  to  the  evidence 

of  religion,  40. 
its  credibility  of  equal  pra£Ucal  efied  with  a  demonftration  of  it, 

39,  40. 
taught  by  the  Gofpel,  1 89. 

what  revelation  alone  teaches  us  concerning  it,  52,  n. 
fome  determinate  capacities  and  qualificatious  muft  be  neceilary 

for  it,  104. 
analogy  as  to  the  conditions  of  our  happinefs  in  it,  133. 
mtti^s Jbowing  what  is  in  their  hearts  may  have  refpeA  to  it,  134. 
probaoly  not  a  folitary  ihite  but  a  community,  1 16. 
Future  Judgment  implies  fome  fort  of  temptation,  91. 
Future  period  looked  forward  to  throughout  Scripture,  334. 
Future  Punijbment.     See  Punijhment. 
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GENERAL  doubts  may  be  raifed  concerning  any  hSt,  509. 
GENERAL  LAWS.     See  Forefighu 
our  knowledge  and  our  ignorance  concerning  them,  244. 
the  government  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  them,  64,  166, 
244. 

this  is  proved  by  analogy,  245. 

there  may  be  the  wifefl  and  bed  reafons  for  it,  73,  167. 
interference  with  them  would  produce  fome  bad  ^Vk^^  168. 
the  ChrifUan  difpenfation  may  have  been  carried  on  under 

them,  39,  244. 
miracles  may  be  poflible  under  them,  245. 
future  puniihments  may  follow  wickednefs  under  them,  253. 

GENTILES. 

Our  Lord,  their  Saviour,  338. 

on  what  evidence  they  received  Him,  345. 
Gifts^  miraculous.     See  Miracles^  God. 
Glajfesy  prepare  objefts  for  the  fight,  as  tyt:^  do,  27. 

GOD.  See  Author  of  nature^  CharaHer^  Cbrift,  Gooinefsy  Gover- 
nor ^  Government^  Moral,  Infinite  intelligence.  Love,  Will, 
Defign. 

our  duties  to  God  the  Father,  196, 
to  His  Son  and  Spirit,  197. 

His  exigence  (hould  be  admitted  by  a  Fatalift,  136. 

has  neceiTary  eziflence,  138. 

has  a  charadier  and  will,  144. 

is  all  perfedl,  1 1 . 

may  be  limply  and  abfolutely  benevolent,  59. 

our  whole  nature  leads  us  to  abfcribe  all  moral  perfefUon  to 
Him,  II. 

thorough  convidUon  of  His  perfedUon  leads  to  perfedion  in 
Religion,  364. 

His  government  by  rewards  and  puniihments,  Pt.  I.  Ch.  II,  41. 

is  the  natural  Governor  of  the  world,  45. 

the  end  for  which  He  nuule  and  governs  the  world  may  be 
utterly  beyond  our  faculties,  44. 

He  gives  us  pleafures  and  pains  by  (bowing  us  how  to  obtain 
them,  42. 

His  general  providence  proved  by  miracles  and  prophecy,  1 87. 

is  a  moral  Governor,  62. 

dictates  of  the  moral  faculty  His  laws,  1 47. 

regard  to  His  authority  coincident  with  juftice  and  our  own 
chief  in tereft,  130. 

the  abfence  of  interpofitions  may  be  an  inflance  of  His  good- 
nefs,  169. 

does  not  difpenfe  Hb  gifts  according  to  our  notion  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  would  be  to  us,  233. 

we  mull  not  ezpe6l  the  fame  information  concerning  His  con- 
duct,  as  concerning  our  duties,  275. 

how  He  has  given  us  all  things  neceflary  to  life  and  godlinefs, 
276. 
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we  do  not  know  in  what  manner  He  woald  be  likely  to  in- 

ftrudl  U3,  223. 
does  inflrudl  us  by  experience,  275. 

and  invention,  228. 
objections  to  His  fcheme  of  a  Mediator  obfcure,  but  our  duties 

plain,  276. 
His  vifible  government  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of  others, 

65,  250. 
makes  ufe  of  a  variety  of  means,  248. 
ufes  a  progreffive  feries  of  means,  249. 
is  the  original  Author  of  prophecy,  326. 
His  covenant  with  a  particular  nation,  337. 

GOOD  ACTIONS.     See  Virtue. 

never  punifhed  as  beneficial  to  fociety,  65. 
not  natural  that  they  fhould  be  punifiied,  65. 

GOOD  MEN. 

difpofed  to  befriend  good  men  as  fuch,  68. 
how  hindered  from  union  in  this  life,  80. 

GOODNESS.     See  Virtuey  Benevolence^  Interpofitians. 

What  the  Divine  goodnefs  may  confift  in,  43. 

it  is  confident  with  perfe6l  goodnefs  that  all  creadon  might 
have  been  in  a  (late  to  perifli,  but  for  what  God  had  ap- 
pointed to  prevent  it,  262. 

GOSPEL.  See  Foolijbnefs,  Cbriftianity. 
an  evidence  of  natural  religion,  188. 
light  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  it,  1 8 1 »  1 89. 

GOVERNMENT.     See  Civii,  Domeftic,  Divine,  Moral,  Magif- 
trates, 
the  formal  notion  of  it,  46. 

OP  THB  WORLD,  prOOf  of  it,  57,  46,  &C. 

is  a  fcheme  or  fyflem,  159. 
OF  God,  a  fcheme  incomprehenfible,  Pt.  I.  Ch.  VII.,  157. 

a  fcheme,  fyflem,  or  conflitution,  158. 

courfe  of  nature  another  name  for  it,  44,  65. 

uniformity  of  it  no  reafon  to  deny  it,  45. 

veracity  and  jufUce  its  natural  rule,  146. 

reafon  to  think  it  will  be  found  to  correfpond  to  oiu-  na- 
ture, 148. 

we  are  not  competent  judges  of  its  fcheme,  1 62* 

may  be  jufl  and  good  notwithfUnding  the  exiftence  of  evil 
163. 

GOVERNOR  OF  the  WORLD.     See  Morai,  Goo,  Government, 

to  be  afliimed,  8. 

the  opinion  of  neceffity  does  not  deftroy  the  proof  of  His  intel- 
ligence, 136. 

GRATITUDE. 

due  to  ChriH  the  moment  the  Gofpel  is  believed,  201. 
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implies  a  diftindlion  between  being  the  mere  inftrument  of  good 

and  having  a  good  intention,  398. 
contradifls  the  objedlion  to  religion  on  the  opinion  of  neceflityy 

155- 
Greece,  334. 

Grotius,  cited,  297,  n. 
GUILT. 

not  annihilated  by  frailty  and  temptations,  56. 

taken  into  account  in  civil  tribunals,  70. 

the  idea  of  it  always  aflbciated  with  that  of  ill  defert,  40 1 . 

HABITS. — Of  RefignatioHy  Virtue,  &c.     See  Improvement, 
of  the  body  and  mind,  106. 
of  perception  and  of  adlion,  106. 
paifive  habits,  106. 
faculty  of  acquiring  them,  105. 

are  the  means  by  which  we  are  prepared  in  one  ftate  for  ano- 
ther, 105. 
we  get  by  them  aptnefs,  readinefs,  and  often  pleafure  in  a  courfe 

of  adlion,  no. 
they  are  produced  by  repeated  adls,  107,  and  by  a£b  only,  109. 
a£Uve  habits  grow  more  powerful  as  the  motives  are  by  repeti- 
tion lefs  felt,  108. 
we  know  not  how  far  iimilar  efiedb  might  be  wrought  in  us  at 

once,  109. 
nature  puts  us  in  a  poiition  to  acquire  them,  1 12. 

and  this  opportunity  mud  not  be  loll,  114. 
an  immoral  habit  is  not  raiied  by  obedience  to  a  few  detached 
commands,  237. 
Half  views,  a  fource  of  error,  357. 
HAPPINESS.     See  Intereft,  Pleafure,  Profperity. 

AND  MISERY,  not  always  diilributed  according  to  perfbnal  merit, 

are  not  our  ^te  fo  as  not  to  depend  upon  our  adhons,  146. 

as  men  are  very  much  in  one  another's  power,  72. 

hereafter  may  depend  upon  our  aflions  here,  41. 
refults  from  our  nature  and  condition  jointly,  104. 
our  prcfent  enjoyments  are  very  much  in  our  own  power,  42. 
pofTible  reafons  why  we  are  not  made  happy  without  our  own 

adlions,  43-4. 
improvement  in  virtue  improvement  in  happinefs,  1 19. 
virtue  produces  it,  60-72. 

and  tends  to  produce  it  in  a  higher  degree,  75,  &c. 

a  necelTary  qualification  for  a  future  Hate  of  it,  115. 
the  balance  of  it  now,  not  always  perhaps  on  the  fide  of  virtue, 

61. 
a  due  concern  for  it  is  the  fame  as  prudence,  404. 

HAZARD.     See  Danger. 

Hazard  and  danger  being  put  upon  us  is  a  fpeculative  difficulty, 
100. 

F  F 
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He  that  bath  ears  t9  bear,  lit  bim  bear,  297,  n. 

HEATHEN.     Sec  Atonement. 

not  in  fo  advantageous  a  pofition  in  regard  to  nmtural  religion  as 

wcy  189, 192. 
(bme  may  have  had  natural  religion  (pecially  enforced  upon 
them  in  confequence  of  the  exiftence  of  revelation,  281. 
Hebrews^  dodrine  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  2,6^ 

HINDERANCES. 

to  juflice  accidental,  82. 

accidental  hinderances  and  natoral  tendencies  in  refpedl  to  vir- 
tue, 90. 
thofe  to  natural  and  fupematoral  light  of  the  fame  kind,  232. 
levity,  carelefTnefs,  psAon  and  prejudice  hinderances  to  right 
information,  297. 

HISTORICAL  EVIDENCE.    See  Teftimony,  CbriftUnitj. 
not  demonfbative,  307. 
not  deflroyed  by  (aying  that  men  may  deceire  or  be  deceived, 

320. 
of  the  miracles  the  fame  as  of  the  common  fiifls  in  Scripture, 
306. 

HISTORY.    See  Scripture. 

its  account  of  religion  in  the  firft  ages,  151. 

tends  to  (how  that  religion  was  firft  introduced  by  revelation, 

dis- 
may be  confirmed  by  cotemporary  or  fubfeqoent  erents,  307. 

ScaiFTURB  HISTORY  is  fo  Confirmed,  307. 

tefUmony  of  profane  hidory  to  it,  344,  Bcc.,  342. 

a  fketch  of  it,  333. 

how  much  of  profane  hiftory  appears  in  it,  334. 

that  it  cannot  be  clearly  difproved  an  evidence  of  its  truth, 

335- 
Chriftianity  and  the  proof  of  it  are  both  kiflorical,  5^- 

prophecy  is  the  hillory  of  things  before  they  come  to  pafs,  333. 

Hobbes,     Leviathan,  c.  17,  p.  87,  cited,  398. 

HOLY  SPIRIT. 

our  Guide  and  San£Ufier,  195,  ice. 

His  miraculous  miifion,  &c.,  242. 

our  duties  to  Him  moral,  and  obligations  of  leafbn,  ^9S'^' 
Hope  and  Fear,    See  Fear. 
HUMAN.     Set  Mankind. 

Crbaturbs  perpetually  liable  to  go  wrong  and  adtually  doing  (o, 

97- 

capable  of  becoming  qualified  for  new  fbites  of  life,  105. 
Life,  part  of  a  much  larger  plan  of  things,  173. 

and  human  happinefs  require  fitting  capacities  and  circum- 
flances,  104. 
Naturb  prone  to  think  the  leis  important  of  two  things  of  no 
value,  207. 
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HYPOTHESIS. 

building  a  world  on  it,  7. 
applying  rcafoning  by  it,  7. 

ICE,  its  exigence  difbelieved  before  ezperienccy  3. 
Identity.     Sec  Perfonal  Identity, 

IGNORANCE. 

how  this  life  is  the  preparation  for  another  no  reafon  againll  the 

fa^y  114. 
of  the  employments  of  a  future  life,  no  ground  to  expedl  a  vir- 
tuous charadler  unneceiTary,  116. 
ours  of  the  natural  ihould  lead  us  to  ezpedl  not  to  underftand 

the  moral  world,  1589  &c. 
ours  concerning  the  relations  of  things  to  one  another  and  to 

ourfelvesy  159-62. 
anfwers  objedlions  againfl  God's  Providence,  162. 
not  eafy  for  any  one  always  to  bear  in  mind  its  extent,  and  make 

due  allowance  for  it,  162. 
what  it  is  not  an  anfwer  to,  1 64. 

may  anfwer  objedions  to  a  thing  without  afiedling  its  proof,  169. 
when  an  argument  from  it  is  valid,  169-72. 
difierent  efiefls  of  total  and  partial  ignorance,  169. 
total  ignorance  would  not  dellroy  moral  obligations,  170-1. 
the  anfwers  to  objedlions  againft  Providence  are  taken  not  from 

it,  but  from  (bmething  analogy  tells  us  of  it,  172. 
as  much  and  as  little  an  excufe  for  negledling  the  obligations 

ihown  by  revelation  as  thofe  (hown  by  reafon,  199. 
thofe  who  know  mod  ignorant  of  many  things,  210. 
ours  of  the  courfe  of  nature  fo  deep  that  we  know  not  whether 

it  may  include  miracles,  215-10. 
objections  againft  ChrifUanity  moflly  refuted  by  it,  218. 
we  are  in  no  wife  judges  of  many  things  we  are  apt  to  think 

ourfelves  very  competent  judges  of,  220. 
ours,  how  it  might  be  expedled  that  natural  and  fupematural 

knowledge  fhould  be  given,  223. 

concerning  the  laws  of  miracles,  not  greater  than  concern^ 

ing  many  natural  occurrences,  245. 
concerning  the  reafon  and  extent  of  natural  puniihment,  257. 
we  are  not  judges  whether  a  Mediator  were  neceflary,  or  of 

the  nature,  or  parts  of  His  office,  270. 
abfurd  to  argue  that  difpenfations  cannot  be  from  God,  becaufe 

we  do  not  difcern  the  reafons  of  them,  274* 
in  matters  of  religion,  often  owing  to  men's  own  fault,  296. 
///  behaviour  punifhed  as  fuch,  70. 

IMAGINATION. 

author  of  all  error,  21. 

a  fource  of  difcontent,  1 30. 

difficulty  of  filencing  it,  and  reafons  of  that  difficulty,  21,  37. 

likely  to  miflead  us  concerning  the  efied  of  death,  21. 
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maft  not  be  fubftituted  for  ezperiencey  37. 

IMMORALITY. 

would  prove  a  pretended  revelation  filie,  220. 

faliely  objcAed  to  fome  precepts  in  Scripture,  236. 

its  heinoufnefs  greatly  increa^  by  becomii^  acqnminted  with 
Chriftianity,  383. 
Immortality.     See  Future  life,  GoffeL 

IMPOSSIBILITIES. 

many  unknown  to  us,  43. 

real,  are  not  always  apparent,  163. 

IMPROBABLE. 

improbable  events  to  be  confidercd  in  a^on»  4,  278. 
internal  improbabilities  do  not  weigh  againft  extemal  probable 
proof,  227. 

IMPROVEMENT.     See  Virtue,  Capacity,  Habits. 

in  virtue  and  piety,  the  end  of  our  being  placed  hercy  105. 

in  underftanding  and  natural  Acuities,  gradual,  1 1 1  • 

gained  by  ezercile,  1 1 1 . 

wifdom  of  this,  1 1 1-2. 

we  are  capable  of  moral  improvement,  and  wamt  it,  116. 

moral  and  religious  habits,  the  inftruments  of  it,  115. 

of  the  principle  of  virtue  by  habit,  a  defence  againft  the  dangen 

incident  to  finite  creatures,  1 1 9. 
in  virtue,  advancement  in  happinefs,  119. 
the  capacity  of  it  limited  in  refpe6l  of  our  intelle^ual  and 

bodily,  perhaps  alfo  of  our  moral  powers,  127. 

IMPRUDENCE.     See  Folly,  Prudence. 
naturally  punifhed,  49,  405. 
why  not  fo  (Irongly  condemned  by  conicience  as  other  vices, 

404-6. 
beyond  a  certain  bound,  cannot  efcape  punifhment,  5  2. 

INCONSIDERATENESS.     See  Folly, 

often  punifhed  as  much  as  any  adlive  vice,  52,  292. 
Indivifible  powers  imply  indivifible  fubjedls,  22. 

INDULGENCE. 

the  leafl  in  forbidden  circumflances  increafes  the  tendency  to 
wrong,  121. 

vicious  indulgences  not  only  criminal  but  depraving,  122. 
INFANCY. 

the  proper  (late  for  acquiring  what  is  necefTary  in  manhood,  112. 

paffing  from  it  to  manhood  proves  a  law  of  progrefs,  1 6. 
Infamy,  a  punifhment  of  vice,  72. 

INFINITE  INTELLIGENCE.     See  God. 

no  objcft  of  knowledge  can  be  to  it  the  fubjed  of  probable  evi- 
dence, 3. 
Information  needed  in  temporal  matters,  not  always  given  us,  302. 
INJURY. 

always  diflinguifhed  from  mere  harm,  and  juil  pttniflunent,  308. 
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Hobbes  fays  that  this  is  peculiar  to  mankind,  398. 
Innocent  people  daily  fufier  for  the  guilty,  272. 
Infers,  their  changes  prove  a  law  of  progrefs  in  ftates  of  being,  16. 

INSPIRATION.     See  Prophecy. 

we  are  no  judges  by  what  laws  God  would  give  it,  222. 
makes  a  diFerence  in  the  rules  of  interpreution,  208,  226,  326- 
30. 
InftruHion^  not  commonly  given  in  the  manner  beft  fuited  to  recom- 
mend it,  231,  228. 
Inftrumentality  of  others.     See  AJJiftance,  Mediator, 
Intelle^ual  powers  not  affe^led  by  fome  mortal  difeafes,  therefore 

probably  not  deftroyed  by  death,  33. 
Intemperance,  its  confequences,  49. 

INTENTION. 

of  fuch  and  fuch  confequences,  part  of  the  adlion  itfelf,  400. 
madmen  and  idiots  capable  of  the  intention  of  doing  harm,  403. 

INTEREST.     See  Self-love,  Temporal, 

a  moral  courfe  of  behaviour  muil  be  our  final  intereft,  1 19.' 
our  own  chief  interell  a  juft  and  natural  principle  of  a6lion,  1 30. 
SENSE  OF  INTEREST,  not  fufficicut  to  reflnun  us,  118,  n. 

needs  improvement,  118,  n. 

in  what  fenfe  part  of  the  idea  of  virtue,  118,  n. 
our  prefent  interell,  not  forced  upon  us,  loi. 

not  to  be  fecured  without  danger  and  difficulty,  93. 
origin  of  doubtfulneis  concerning  our  temporal  interell,  278. 
due  concern  for  it  the  fame  as  prudence,  404. 

INTERPOSITIONS.     See  General  laws.  Miracles. 

might  have  bad  effedls,  168. 

God's  not  interpofing  may  be  an  inftance  of  His  goodnefs,  169. 

to  fave  man  from  dellrudlion,  poilible,  260. 
Invention  (eems  a  capricious  mode  of  inllrudlion,  228. 

IRREGULARITY. 

irregular  behaviour,  its  ill  confequences,  256. 
what  we  call  irregularities  may  not  really  be  fo,  165,  244. 
it  may  be  impoilible  to  prevent  them  by  general  laws,  167. 
unreafonable  to  wiih  them  remedied  by  fpecial  interpoiicions, 
167-8. 

IRRELIGION. 

one  of  the  greateft  inHances  of  vice,  256. 

efpecially  in  perfons  of  influence  or  with  a  chara^r  for  un- 

derflanding,  289. 
not  juflified  by  the  doubtfulnefs  of  the  evidence  for  religion,  291. 
a  pofitive  principle  of  irreligion,  375. 


J 


EROM*S  account  of  Porphyry's  explanation  of  Daniel,  329,  n. 

JEWS. 

their  promifed  profperity,  naturally  conncftcd  with  their  prc- 
didled  holinefs,  84. 
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the  eftablifliment  of  their  religion  confiroiB  the  xniracolous  hif- 

tory  of  the  Scriptures,  307. 
their  facrifices  of  expiation  ended  in  Chrift«  268. 
g  ftatement  of  their  fcriptural  hiflory,  337-40. 

which  is  confirmed  by  known  fiids,  344. 

(eems  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  truth  of  the  mira- 
cles recorded,  345. 
their  difperiion  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  346. 
their  continuance  a  (landing  miracle,  346. 

not  accounted  for  by  the  nature  of  their  religion,  347. 
their  ultimate  refloration  made  probable  by  prefent  fa£Vs«  348. 
their  hiflory,  as  gathered  from  profane  writers,  349. 

S.  JOHN. 

to  what  he  probably  alludes  in  the  firft  words  of  his  Goipel, 

333-  .  ^       , 

his  doctrine  of  Chrifl's  preezillence  confirmed  by  S.  Paul,  333-4. 

his  defcription  of  perfefl  religion  (i  John  iv.  18),  364. 

JUDGMENT.     See  Future  judgment. 

involuntarily  fubftituted  for  ienfation  in  feveral  cafes,  106. 
Juft  perfonsf  their  future  condition,  261,  n. 

JUSTICE,     See  Hrtue,  Veracity. 
a  natural  rule  of  government,  63. 
often  artificially  eluded,  75. 
a  fpecial  means  of  uniting  fociety,  79. 
the  doctrine  of  dillributive  juflice  only  the  completion  of  what 

we  now  fee,  87. 
coincident  with  our  own  chief  interefl,  and  a  regard  to  God*s 

authority,  130. 
notions  of  juflice  and  injufUce  remain  even  while  i^e  are  making 

fuppofitions  inconfiilent  with  them,  145. 
not  to  be  facrificed  to  fuppoied  benevolence,  408- lo. 
juflice  and  veracity  our  rule  of  life,  410. 

KINGDOM. 
of  Chrift  how  dcfcribed  in  Scripture,  z6j. 
the  Church  His  Kingdom,  z6j, 

the  hypothefis  of  one  perfedUy  virtuous  and  its  confequences,  8  s, 
&c. 

KNOWLEDGE. 

in  the  Scriptures  to  be  acquired  like  natural  knowledge  and 

how,  232. 
with  time  and  attention  neceflary  to  examine  into  religion  and 

its  evidences,  299. 
cannot  conflitute  truth  but  prefuppo(es  it,  389. 
Koran f  cited,  311. 

LABOUR  and  induftrj  abfolutely  neceffary  to  ua,  113. 
LANGUAGE.     See  Words. 
its  inherent  defedls,  228. 
learnt  by  long  experience  and  exerci(e,  113. 
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of  the  prophecies,  figurative  and  hieroglyphical,  219. 
of  moralifby  369. 
Law  q{  Mofes  an  authoritative  republication  of  natural  religion,  188. 

LAWS  OF  NATURE.    See  Cour/e  of  Nature,  Providence,  Analogy, 

Natural  Laws. 
that  the  fame  being  (hould  ezifl  in  different  fbtes,  16. 
that  by  which  we  may  lofe  part  of  the  body,  24. 
that  one  Hate  is  a  (late  of  discipline  for  another,  1 1 4. 
that  we  ihould  form  pradical  principles  by  attention,  ^ufe  and 

diicipline,  133. 
many  of  them  unknown  to  us,  244,  kc. 
Levity,  careleiTnefs,  pailion  and  prejudice  hinder  our  being  rightly 

informed  in  anything,  297,  384. 

LIBERTY.     See  Freedom. 

necelTary  to  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  232. 
Lies,  perfons  who  would  not  invent  will  propagate,  and  fbroe  wko 
would  not  propagate  will  let  them  pafs,  318. 

LIFE.     See  Future  life,  Gofpel,  Human. 

every  fpecies  of  creature  is  adapted  to  its  own  ihite  of  life,  104. 
creatures  generally  capable  of  becoming  adapted  to  a  new  date 

of  life,  105. 
our  human  life  a  refult  of  our  nature  and  condition  jointly,  104. 
two  dates  of  life  in  which  men  live,  32. 
whether  life  is  defirable  or  no,  fometimes  queftioned,  364-5. 
it  is  not  preferved  to  us  without  our  care  and  attention,  42. 
juflice  and  veracity  our  rule  of  life,  410. 
probability  to  us  the  guide  of  life,  3. 

LIGHT  OF  NATURE.     See  Natural  religion,  Reafon. 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  revelation,  231. 
not  fo  fufficient  as  to  make  revelation  fuperfluous,  183. 
only  warns  men,  leaving  them  to  a£l  as  they  pleafe  till  the  timfi 
of  judgment,  193. 
Likely,  its  meaning  and  how  attained,  2. 
Likenefs  begets  in  every  one  prefumption,  opinion  and  full  conridUon* 

2-5. 
Limbs  have  no  power  of  moving  themfelves,  29. 
Living  agents,  no  reafon  to  think  any  fyftem  of  matter  eflential  to 
them,  25. 

LIVING  BEINGS.     See  Perfonal  Identity,  Death. 
not  difcerptible  or  compounded,  21,  &c. 
mull  have  greater  fize  than  a  material  atom,  or  be  incapable  oi 

dilTolution,  25. 
organs  of  fenfe,  no  part  of  them,  28. 
no  probability  of  their  ever  ceafing  to  be,  37. 
their  famenefs  independent  of  their  memory,  395. 

LIVING  POWERS. 

what,  17,  their  deftrufUon,  18,  n.,  20. 

no  ground  to  think  them  deftroyed  by  death,  17,  &c* 
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nothing  but  death  can  be  fuppoied  to  dcftroy  them,  1 8. 
we  know  not  on  what  they  depend,  19* 
may  exill  though  fufpendedy  1 9. 

LOCKE,  J. 

his  ftory  of  the  Prince  of  Siam,  3. 
on  perfon  and  perfonal  identity,  390-1. 
his  oblervations  on  them  hafty,  392. 
Locomotive  powers s  to  what  part  of  us  they  belong,  28. 
Logic,  the  examination  of  the  force  of  analogy  belongs  to  it,  5. 
Love,  all  companions  mull  ^11  fhort  of  God's  love,  261. 
Ludicrous  turn  may  be  indulged  in  till  we  lofe  all  (enfe  of  prudence 
and  conduct,  297. 

MAG  IS  T RATES,  their  government  analogous  to  God*s  govern- 
ment, 47. 
Mahomet anifm,  not  offered  on  the  foot  of  public  miracles,  311. 
Mahometans,  how  probably  afieded  by  the  light  of  revelation,  281. 
Manifeftation  of  CharaRer,     Sec  CharaQer, 

MANKIND.     See  Fall  of  Man,  Human  creatures,  &c..  Merciful, 

their  whole  nature  leads  them  to  afcribe  all  moral  perfection  to 
God,  II. 

unavoidably  accountable  for  their  behaviour,  65. 

why  they  prevail  over  the  brutes,  76. 

an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God,  o8. 

their  natund  condition  one  of  trial  and  difficulty,  99. 

left  by  nature  unformed  and  unfinifhed  creatures,  112. 

creatures  who  are  fallen  from  their  original  re6litude,  1 23. 

before  the  formation  of  habits  of  virtue  deficient  and  in  danger 
of  falling,  1 17. 

are  evidently  permitted  to  a6l  as  they  will,  224. 

prone  to  place  religion  in  peculiar  pofitive  rites,  204. 

have  no  right  to  life  and  property  but  by  the  gift  of  Goo,  236. 

their  life  is  not  only  fucceilive  but  progreflive,  249. 

impatient,  249. 

generally  do  not  realize  the  prefent  awful  confequences  of  vice, 
&c.,  255. 

naturally  in  a  very  flrange  flate,  262. 

no  two  men  exadlly  alike,  279. 

their  fufpicions  fhould  be  acknowledged  as  well  as  their  credu- 
lity, 313. 

naturally  endowed  with  a  regard  to  truth,  318. 

MARTYRS.     See  Apoftles. 

objedions  to  their  teftimony  infufficient,  314,  &c. 
Material  world,  in  a  manner  boundleis  and  immenfe,  82. 

MATTER.     See  Bodj. 

when  proved  indivifible,  22. 

folid  elementary  particles  of  it,  25. 

our  matter  does  not  ceafe  to  exill  by  death,  17,  n. 
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foreign  matter  has  the  fame  relation  to  us  as  our  material  body, 
z6. 

MATTERS  OF  FACT. 

in  this  treatife  Chriflianity,  &c.,  are  fo  regarded,  369. 

diftindlion  between  them  and  abllrafl  truths,  370. 

their  credibility  or  truth  proves  nothing  of  their  wifdom  or  good- 

nefs,  158. 
analogy  can  only  prove  things  true  or  credible  as  matters  of 

faft,  158. 
analogy  is  a  confirmation  of  all,  the  only  proof  of  moil  matters 

of  fe£l,  372. 
the  proof  of  religion  as  a  matter  of  &61  cannot  be  afiefled  by  the 

opinion  of  neceffity,  I46,  &c. 

MATURITY  OP  UNDERSTANDING, 
not  given  at  once,  1 1 1 . 
might  not  be  ufeful  if  fo  given,  1 1 1. 

MEANS.     See  Ends. 

are  ufed  in  Chriflianity  as  in  nature,  243. 
experience  and  not  reafon  is  the  judge  of  their  cffefts,  165. 
undefirable  means  often  conduce  to  defirable  ends,  164. 
their  apparent  may  be  contrary  to  their  real  tendency,  165. 
thofe  by  which  inflrudlion  is  given  to  brutes  and  men,  228. 
why  God  makes  ufe  of  thofe  he  does,  a  my  fiery  in  nature  as 
well  as  in  revelation,  248. 

MEDIATOR.     See  AJJiftance^  Cbrift. 

the  appointment  of  a  Mediator  coniidered,  Pt.  XL,  Ch.  V.,  250. 

we  are  brought  into  the  world  and  receive  its  fatisfadlions  by 
the  mediation  of  others,  250. 

one  between  God  and  man,  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of  nature, 
250. 

Chrifl*s  office  of  Mediator  how  reprefented  in  Scripture,  263. 
Medium  between  virtue  and  vice,  87. 

Memory,  enables  us  to  flore  up  our  ideas  and  knowledge,  105. 
Merciful  allowances  will  be  made  for  man,  283. 
Mercy,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  world,  255. 
Merit  and  demerit,  not  always  the  meafure  of  happinefs  and  mifery, 

73- 

MESSIAH.     See  Cbrift. 
His  office,  241. 

prophecies  concerning  Him,  338. 
fa£b  concerning  Him  from  profane  hiflory,  345. 

METHOD. 

of  providential  condudl.     Sec  Law  of  Nature,  Courfe  of  Na- 
ture, Providence. 

of  the  argument  of  this  treatife,  1 1. 
Microfcope,  ufed  in  the  fame  way  that  the  eye  is,  29. 
Militant,  virtue  is  militant  here,  80. 
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MIRACLES.     See  Particular  Inftitutions. 

Suppofed  prefumptions  againft  them^  Pt.  IT.,  Ch.  II.,  208. 

miracle  a  relative  terxn,  39,  212. 

may  be  natural  to  other  beings,  39. 

may  happen  in  obedience  to  general  laws,  245-6. 

their  deiign,  187. 

natural  religion  may  be  proved  by  them,  187. 

the  notion  of  them,  211. 

vifible  and  invifible,  2 1 1  • 

no  prefumption  againil  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  212. 

no  prefumption  againft  the  more  or  lefs  of  its  exercife,  when 
once  a  miraculous  power  is  admitted,  213. 

no  argument  from  analogy  for,  or  againft  them,  in  themfelves, 
214. 

the  prefumptions  againil  them  after  the  fettlement  of  a  courie 
of  nature  confidered,  2 1 4,  &c. 

the  (late  of  religion  in  the  HHl  ages  feems  to  imply  a  miracu- 
lous origin,  214,  151. 

religion  and  the  moral  fyflem  of  the  univerfe  give  diflindl  rea- 
fons  for  miracles,  216. 

muil  be  compared  with  the  extraordinary  phaenomena  of  na- 
ture, 216. 

occaiions  for  them  might  arife  in  the  long  lapfe  of  ages,  216. 

our  feeing  reafons  for  them  makes  them  credible,  2 1 7. 

miraculous  gifts  not  unufual  in  apoflolic  times,  and  irregularly 
ufed  then,  230. 

obfervations  upon  the  evidence  of  miracles,  305,  &c. 

the  evidence  of  the  miracles  in  icripture,  the  fame  as  of  the  com- 
mon fadls,  306. 

Chrillianity  alone  propounded  as  proved  by  public  miracles,  3 1  o. 

the  ^61  that  it  was  embraced  on  that  ground  proves  their  truth, 
312. 

their  truth  necefTary  to  account  for  the  eflabliihment  of  Judaifm 
and  Chrillianity,  307. 

St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  them  as  matters  ofcourfe,  309-10. 

pagan  and  popifh  miracles  do  not  Hand  on  the  fame  bafis,  311. 

the  Jews  a  (landing  miracle,  346. 

events  apparently  natural  may  by  relation  be  miraculous,  347. 

MISERY.     See  Happinefs. 

much  mifery  brought  by  men  upon  themfelves,  49. 

various  miferies  of  life,  contingent  upon  our  anions,  loi. 

we  may  make  ourfelves  as  miferable  as  ever  we  pleafe,  43. 

the  fight  of  it  produces  compaflion  and  indignation,  upon  what 
conditions,  401. 
MODERATION.     See  Self-government. 

the  flate  of  the  world  has  a  tendency  to  produce  it,  1 24. 

MORAL. 

Duties.     See  Duties* 

takes  precedence  of  pofitive  ones,  203. 
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our  Lord  declares  ezprefsly  for  them  before  poiidve  ones, 
205. 

duties  refulting  from  revealed  relations  are  moral,  195-8. 
pACULTy.     See  Confcience. 

we  have  a  moral  approving  and  dlfapproving  Acuity,  397. 

different  appellations  of  it,  399. 

Is  a  matter  of  fadl,  398,  n. 

implies  a  rule  of  adlion,  147. 

carries  authority  with  it,  147. 

the  guide  of  a£Uon  and  life,  398,  n. 

proofs  of  its  exillence,  398. 

its  objedl  is  actions  and  pra^lcal  principles,  399. 

deals,  not  with  what  we  enjoy  or  fuffer,  but  with  what 
we  do  or  might  have  done,  400. 
Good  and  evil,  imply  good  and  ill  defert,  401. 
Government.     See  God. 

God's  moral  government,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  III.,  57. 
Government,  a  practical  proof  of  it,  82-7, 

what  it  confills  in,  58,  409. 

probation  implied  in  it,  134. 

an  inllance  of  it,  71. 

implied  in  God's  natural  government,  89. 

fcheme  of  it  not  fi£Utious  but  natural,  89. 

differences  between  what  is  implied  in  it,  and  in  a  ftate  of 
Probation,  91-2. 

our  prefent  condition  cannot  be  fhown  inconfiflent  with 
it,  103. 

the  moral  and  natural  government  of  the  world  make  up 
one  fcheme,  i6i. 

how  it  is  exercifed,  240. 

is  not  perfedl  as  we  fee  it  now,  60. 

may  be  perfefl  in  the  higheft  degree,  240. 

has  a  tendency  to  perfedlion,  75. 
Law,  as  much  a  matter  of  revealed  command  as  poiitive  infli- 
tutions  are,  204. 

written  in  our  hearts,  204. 
Nature,  has  fcope  to  ad  in  us,  this  an  inftance  of  moral  govern- 
ment, 71. 

it  is  itfelf  a  proof  that  God  will  fupport  virtue,  71,  90. 
Precepts  and  duties  what  they  are,  201. 

in  fome  refpedls  refemble  poiitive  precepts,  201,  n. 
Principle  rightly  controls  but  does  not  originate  particular  af- 

fe^ons,  117. 
Understanding,  120. 

may  be  perverted,  153. 
Virtue,  nothing  can  make  us  acceptable  to  God  without  it,  204* 

MORALITY  OF  ACTIONS.     See  Fitnefs. 

depends  partly  on  the  intention  of  the  agent,  401. 
partly  on  a  comparifon  between  them  and  His  nature  and  ca- 
pacities, 403. 
is  immutable,  236. 
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,  Mofes,  his  miracles,  306,  345. 

•  Motives  to  religion,  181. 


^ 


i* 


MYSTERIES. 

in  Chriflianityy  243. 

as  great  in  nature  as  in  Chriftianity,  244,  Sec,  271-6. 
myftery  of  God,  53,  n. 
of  godlinefs,  243. 


N 


ATURE.     See  Author,  Courfe,  Law,  Light,  Government 

Mankind,  World. 
natural  meaning  of  the  word,  38-9. 
its  fcheme,  evidently  vafl  beyond  all  imagination,  210. 
we  fee  but  a  point  in  it,  210. 

gives  us  power  to  fupply  our  natural  deficiencies,  112. 
intent  of  nature  that  virtue  (hould  be  rewarded,  &c.,  74. 
its  necefTary  tendencies  (how  foroething  moral  in  it,  75. 
^  feverity  and  indulgence  in  its  conftitudon,  254. 

man's  nature  leads  him  to  abfcribe  all  moral  perfedion  to  God, 

II. 

our  nature  correfponds  to  our  external  condition,  104. 
{.*  what  pofition  nature  places  us  in  as  to  the  knowledge  of  reli- 

*  gion,  189. 

I  no  prefumption  that  everything  in  the  whole  courie  of  nature 

j  is  like  what  is  known  to  us,  211. 

NATURAL. 

Government  of  the  world.     See  World. 

in  what  it  confifts,  92. 

we  are  dealt  with  under  it,  as  if  we  were  free,  143. 

makes  up  one  fcheme  with  its  moral  government,  161. 
Laws  of  human  anions  require  that  teflimony  be  admitted,  320. 
Reugion.     See  Religion. 

future  punifhments  belong  to  it,  52,  n. 

proved  by  hiflory  and  general  confent,  1 50. 

its  external  evidence  by  no  means  inconiiderable,  153. 

fcarcely  any  one  could  have  reafoned  out  its  iyllem,  1 84, 

ought  not  to  be  the  fole  objefl  of  our  regard,  184-5. 
taught  by  Chriilianity  in  its  genuine  iimplicity,  187,  and 

authoritatively,  187. 
the  profefiion  and  eftablifhment  of  it,  much  owing  to  the 

Scriptures,  340,  281. 
its  proof  from  reafon  is  not  thereby  dcflroyed,  341. 
may  be  proved  by  prophecy  and  miracles,  i88. 
what  it  contains,  151,  340. 
its  efTence,  in  one  fenfe,  religious  regards  to  God  the  Father 

196. 
may  be  revealed  and  is  fo,  332. 
objeflions  to  it  anfwered  from  analogy,  1 2. 
promoted  by  the  eflablifhment  of  the  Church,  191. 
general  proof  of  it  level  to  common  men,  298. 
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approves  itfelf  almofl  intuitively  to  a  reafonable  mind,  383. 
its  analogy  to  Revelation,  a  good  ground  of  argument,  356. 
Neceffary  exiftence  of  God,  138. 

NECESSITY,  OPINION  of.     Sec  Fatalift,  Freedom. 
Praflically  confidered,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  VI.,  135. 
does  not  exclude  deliberation,  choice,  preference,  and  adling 

from  certain  principles  to  certain  ends,  136. 
in  itfelf  no  account  of  the  conflitution  of  nature,  but  only  of  a 

circumllance  of  it,  137. 
does  not  exclude  an  agent,  but  only  a  free  agent,  138. 
effedls  of  educating  a  child  in  this  opinion,  140. 
mifapplied,  when  applied  to  the  fubjedl  of  religion,  141,  &c. 
all  pradlical  applications  of  it  pradlically  fallacious,  142. 
how  reconcileable  with  benevolence,  veracity,  and  juftice  in  the 

Author  of  nature,  145. 
neceffary  agents  may  be  rewarded  and  punifhed,  155. 
how  it  deflroys  religion,  157. 
does  not  make  punifhment  unjufl,  even  if  improbable,  155, 

363* 
NEGLIGENCE.     See  Folly. 

may  make  us  as  miferable  as  we  pleafe,  43. 

no  more  excufeable  in  revealed,  than  in  natural  religion,  194, 

374- 
a  fource  of  diffatisfadlion  with  the  evidence  of  religion,  296,  Sec. 

OBEDIENCE  not  thelefs  real,  becaufc  proceeding  from  hope, 
or  fear,  129. 

OBJECTIONS. 

Revelation  likely  to  feem  liable  to  them,  Pt.  II.,  Ch.  III.,  218. 
thofe  againfl  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  nature  to  Religion, 

Pt.  II.,  Ch.  VIII.,  355. 
thofe  againfl  a  proof,  none  againft  the  thing  proved,  12. 
fome  may  be  feen  through,  though  not  cleared  up,  299. 
in  matters  of  importance  the  queflion  is,  not  upon  whom  it  lies 

to  fupport  them,  but  whether  they  have  any  real  exiflence, 

314. 
men  will  probably  ^ncy  they  have  drong  ones  againft  what  is 

really  unexceptionable,  227. 
thofe  who  pick  them  up  without  qualifying  themfelves  for  their 

examination  are  in  doubt  by  their  own  ^ult,  299. 
what  qualifications  are  neceffary  in  examining  them,  299. 
fbme  may  be  urged  not  dire^Uy  anfwerable  by  analogy,  158. 
they  need  not  always  be  removed,  362-3. 
how  far  analogy  anfwers  them,  1 2. 
thofe  from  ignorance,  when  particularly  abfurd,  275. 
thofe  to  the  fcheme  of  Providence,  generally  mere  arbitrary  af^ 

fertions,  163. 
thofe  againfl  divine  juHice  are  firfl  fhown  inconcluiive,  and  then 

its  credibility  is  eflabliihed,  362. 


^ 
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nature  of  thofe  urged  againft  Chriftianity,  376. 
;  they  are  not  valid  unkfs  they  overthrow  all  that  is  mini- 

culoas  in  it,  225. 
not  greater  than  analogy  would  lead  us  to  ezpcA,  229. 
thofe  againft  its  evidence,  moft  important,  219. 
Ir  thofe  againft  itielf,  generally  frivolous,  209,  219-38. 

■  unreafonable  way  of  objediing  againft  it,  238. 

f  OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

Againft  arguing  from  the  analogy  of  nature  to  religion,  Pt.  II., 
Ch.  VIII.,  355. 

that  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  (how  the  fame  difficulties  in  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion,  1^6, 
that  it  does  not  clear  up  difficulties,  357. 
that  it  does  not  (how  the  evidence  of  reli^on  not  to  be 

doubtful,  360. 
that  it  does  not  vindicate  God's  chanter,  361. 
(  that  it  is  not  fatisfa6h>ry,  364* 

that  it  is  not  likely  to^ave  influence,  367. 
againft  the  conftitution  of  the  world  as  imper^6t,  8. 
.  againft  our  natural  immortality  from  the  cafe  of  brutes,  30 ; 

t  from  that  of  vegetables,  37,  389. 

F  againft  the  credibility  of  future  puniftiments,  48. 

\  againft  reli^on  that  its  evidence  is  not  fo  ftrong  as  it  might  be, 

that  things  may  go  on  for  ever  as  they  are,  without  any  triumph 
^'  of  virtue,  85. 

t'  againft  this  world's  being  a  ftate  of  trial,  lol. 

that  we  cannot  difcem  how  this  life  is  a  preparation  for  ano- 
ther, 114. 
<  that  our  powers  of  improvement  may  be  limited,  1 27. 

that  this  world  is  in  fa£l  a  difcipline  of  vice,  127. 

that  virtuous  habits  proceeding  from  hope  and  fear  only  ftrengthen 
felf-love,  129. 
%.  againft  rewards  and  puni(hments  on  the  opinion  of  neceffity,  154, 

3^3-       .  .  .  ^ 

againft  religion  on  the  fame  opinion,  146,  &c. 

againft  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  Providence,  164. 

J  from  feeming  irregularities,  165. 

that  evil  might  eafily  have  been  prevented  by  repeated  interpo- 

fitions,  162. 

'^  that  our  ignorance  may  be  objeded  againft  the  proof  of  religion, 

as  well  as  againft  the  objections  to  it,  169. 

that  natural  religion  cannot  be  proved  by  miracles,  187. 

that  the  analogy  between  natural  and  revealed  knowledge  &ils, 

on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  laft,  232. 

*  againft  miraculous  gifts  from  their  irregular  ufe,  230. 

againft  the  analogy  between  the  methods  of  natural  and  revealed 

inftrudtion,  233. 

againft  the  notion  of  a  Mediator  at  all,  25 1, 
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that  the  nature  of  the  Jewiih  religion  kept  the  Jews  diftindl, 

346. 
that  religion  teaches  us  to  be  interefted  and  felfifti,  406. 

againfl  Scripture,  that  it  is  not  written  according  to  the  rules  of 

art,  219,  225. 

that  it  contains  immoral  precepts^  236. 

againfl  CHRisriANmr  generally,  225. 

from  the  fufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature,  183. 

from  the  fuppofed  incredibility  of  miracles,  208. 

efpecially  after  the  fettlement  of  a  courfe  of  nature, 
214. 
from  the  unequal  diflribution  of  religious  knowledge,  231. 
from  its  complex  contrivances  and  flow  developments,  233, 

248. 
to  its  wifdom,  juflice  and  goodneis,  239,  Sec. 
from  its  difappointing  anticipations,  229,  239. 
from  its  myfterioufnefs,  241,  274. 
from  its  want  of  univerfality,  278,  &c. 
from  its  being  perverted  and  having  little  influence,  192. 
from  its  fuppofed  deficiency  of  proof,  285,  &c.,  321. 
from  its  latenefs,  partiality  and  obfcurity,  233. 
that  it  fuppofes  God  obliged  to  ufe  roundabout  means, 

247. 
that  Chrift's  fuffering  for  the  guilty  makes  God  indifferent 

whether  he  puni(h>  the  innocent,  or  the  guilty,  271. 
that  a  mailer  would  give  clear  diredlions  to  his  fervants, 

300. 
that  there  have  been  enthuiiallic  people  in  all  ages,  314. 
that  the  apofUes  might  partly  deceive,  partly  be  deceived, 

317. 
that  in  fadl  men  have  been  flrangely  deluded  by  pretended 

miracles,  318. 
from  the  obfcurity  of  (bme  parts  of  prophecy,  322. 
from  the  difficulty  of  fliowing  itsexadl  fulfilment,  323. 
from  the  fuppofitions  ,that  the  prophets  intended  fome- 

thing  elfe,  326. 

OBLIGATIONS.     Set  Duties. 

raifed  in  practical  matters  by  the  flighted  balance  of  probability, 

4« 

nay,  even  by  the  fmalleft  preiumption  alone,  4. 

thofe  of  religion  praAically  proved  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  87. 

thofe  of  religious  worfhip,  148. 

moral  obligations  remain,  though  religion  be  not  proved,  170. 

arife  from  the  bare  credibility  of  religion,  4,  171,  287,  303. 

the  mere  credibility  of  the  confequences  of  virtue  and  vice 

raiies  fome,  171. 
thofe  of  duty  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  revealed  by  Chrift- 

lanity,  195. 

arife  naturally  from  our  relations  to  them,  195. 
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thofe  of  a  command  remain  until  we  know  that  the  xeafbii  of  it 
has  ceafedy  1 86. 
Obfcurity  of  the  Scripture  does  not  overthrow  its  authority,  225. 
Obfervation  in  like  cafes ^  a  common  ground  of  conclufion,  2. 
OmiJJionf  when  vicious,  400. 

ONENESS.     See  Samenefs,  Perfonai  Identity. 

the  abfolute  onenefs  of  a  living  agent  cannot  be  proved  by  ex- 

perimenty  23. 
how  it  may  be  proved,  21-2. 

OPPORTUNITIES. 

may  be  loft  for  ever,  51. 
for  deceiving  ourfelves,  292. 

ORGANS  OF  SENSE.     See  Body. 

not  percipients  but  inftruments,  27,  29. 
our  connexion  with  them  may  be  a  hinderance  to  a  higher 
life,  36. 
Origen,  his  hint  concerning  analogy,  6. 

Outward  circumftances  may  be  changed  fb  as  to  enfure  the  triumph 
of  virtue,  90. 

PAGANISM,  its  miracles,  311.     See  Heathen, 
Pain.     See  Pleafure,  Punijhment^  Mifery. 
Pardon,  grounds  for  hoping  there  may  be  room  for  it,  257. 

PARTICULAR  AFFECTIONS,  117. 
involuntarily  excited,  1 1 7. 

tend  to  incline  to  unlawful  means  of  gratification,  118. 
the  practical  principle  of  virtue,  our  only  fafeguard  againft  this, 

118. 
they  may  remain  in  a  future  ftate,  1 19. 
(how  bow  the  fall  and  improvement  of  finite  creatures  may  take 

place,  120. 
ftand  in  need  of  difcipline,  131. 
Particular  Inftitutions,  their  having  been  brought  in  and  confirmed 

by  miracles,  not  analogous  to  the  cafe  of  Chriflianity,  311. 

PASSIONS.     See  Particular  AffeBions,  Levity. 
particular  gratifications  of  them,  4J. 
all  adlions  are  done  by  means  of  fome  natural  paflion,  74. 
good  purpofes  of  every  natural  paflion  may  be  feen,  74. 
particular  paffions  not  more  confiflent  with  felf-love,  than  with 

virtue,  94. 
no  excufe  for  a  vicious  life,  1 80. 

PASSIVE. 

Habits.     See  Habits. 

Impressions,  grow  weaker  by  repetition,  108. 

only  efiedlive  as  they  tend  to  produce  active  habits,  109. 

Submission.     See  Refignation. 
Patience,  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  reafonable  men,  274. 
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S.  PAUL. 

his  cpifllcs  carry  with  them  evidence  of  their  genuinencfs,  308. 

prove  the  truth  of  Chriftianity,  309,  &c. 
he  teaches  Chrift's  pre-exiftence,  334. 

PERCEPTION.     See  Senfation,  Judgment. 

our  powers  of  perception  diftinft  from  our  organs  of  fenie,  27. 

dreams  prove  a  latent  power  of  perception,  28. 

the  truth  of  perceptions  cannot  ht  proved ^  396. 

difficult  to  explain  our  perceptions  of  good  and  ill  defert,  40 1 . 

PERFECTION. 

of  finite  creatures,  1 20. 

their  higher  perfe6lion  may  confift  in  habits  of  virtue,  1 22. 

going  on  unto  perfedUon,  231. 

of  religion,  364. 

of  moral  government,  58. 
Perfecutioftf  confidered  as  an  objedlion  to  God's  moral  government, 

Perfians,  perhaps  influenced  by  revelation,  281. 
Per/on^  Locke's  definition,  391. 

PERSONAL  IDENTITY.     See  Samenefs,  Onenefs. 

Diflcrtation  upon  it,  387. 

perfonality  a  permanent,  not  a  tranfient  thing,  392,  Sec. 

the  famenefs  of  living  agents,  15,  391. 

cannot  be  defined,  387. 

the  body  no  part  of  it,  24. 

afcertained  by  conicioufnefs,  389. 

organs  of  fenie  not  efTential  to  it,  28. 

**  confcioufnefs  makes  perfonality"  felfe,  probable  origin  of  it, 
389. 

Locke's  definition,  391. 

abfurd  confequences  of  the  opinion,  that  it  is  conitituted  by 
confcioufnefs,  393. 

confcioufnefs  proves  the  famenefs  of  our  fubftance,  396. 
Pious  frauds  may  weaken,  but  cannot  deftroy  our  evidence  of  mira- 
cles, 345. 

PLEASURE.     Sec  Happinefs. 

or  advantage  of  a£Uons  fometimes  independent  of  their  morality, 

66. 
and  pain  confequences  of  our  adlions,  42. 

in  fome  degree  dillributed  without  regard  to  chandler,  86. 
this  would  not  even  alone  difprove  moral  government,  86. 
how  far  intended  to  put  us  upon  gratifying  our  paflions,  45. 
annexing  it  to  fome  adlions  and  pain  to  others  is  our  proper  no- 
tion of  government,  46. 
when  a  reward,  57,  66. 

whether  our  pleafures  overbalance  our  pains  ?  364. 
Political  ft  ate  of  things  ^  incidentally  referred  to  in  Scripture,  334. 
Poor  (as  an  epithet),  358. 

G  G 
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F§ferj9  its  miracles,  311. 

P§rpbyry,  hb  objedionf  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  328-99  and  lu 

POSITIVE, 

PRiCErrs  and  dutibs.     See  MtrsL 
what  they  are,  201. 

danger  of  being  milled  in  comparing  them  with  moral, 
207. 
iNsrmrnoKS,  reaibnable  and  important,  191. 
come  under  a  twofold  diftindion,  202. 
have  the  nature  of  moral  commands,  202,  207. 
their  observation  only  valuable,  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral 

principle,  203. 
great  prdfumption  of  making  light  of  them,  207. 
Rites,  mankind  always  prone  to  place  reli^on  in  tliem,  204. 
Ppffibilities  of  things  unknown  to  any  man,  163. 

POWERS.     See  Living,  Refieaing. 
limit  to  their  improvement,  127. 

PRACTICAL.    StcReiigion. 

PRINCIPLE  of  Virtue.     See  Virtue. 
QUESTION  concerning  condud,  366-7. 

PRACTICE.     See  Aaions. 

in  matters  of  pradice,  their  importance  is  always  to  be  coofi- 
dered,  353-4. 

differently  influenced  by  different  degrees  of  evidence,  291. 
Precepts  change  the  nature  of  fomc  a^  in  Scripture,  236. 
Precipice,  effcfls  of  trifling  on  the  edge  of  one,  252,  254. 
Preexiftence  of  our  Saviour,  333. 

PRESENT  EXISTENCE.     See  Life. 

aflbrds  a  prefumption  of  continuance,  17. 

as  great  a  difficulty  to  atbeifm  as  a  future  ftate,  40. 
Prefentftate  of  man  may  be  a  confequence  of  fomewhat  paft,  284. 

PRESUMPTIONS.     See  Probability. 

the  loweft  preponderance  on  one  fide,  a6ted  on,  4. 
prefumptions  againfl  revelation,  208,  &c, 
there  are  (Irong  ones  againft  common  truths  and  ordinary  fads, 
215. 

PRESUMPTUOUSNESS. 

not  jufUfied  by  fcepticifm,  56. 
implied  in  fin,  256. 

PRIESTHOOD. 

ofChrifl,  268,  5ec. 

the  Levitical,  a  fhadow  of  Chrifl's,  264. 
Primitive  Cbriftians,  purity  of  their  lives,  280. 

PRINCIPLES. 

of  the  Author,  not  here  argued  upon,  36S. 

what  is  meant  by  arguingon  the  principles  of  others,  368,  n. 

PROBABLE  EVIDENCE  and  PROBABiLirr.     See  Evidemce,  Au- 

logical  reafoning. 
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admits  of  degrees,  i . 

there  may  be  probabilities  on  both  fides,  t,  290. 

the  flighteft  poflible  prefumption  is  of  this  nature,  i . 

loweft  prefumption  often  repeated  produces  conviftion,  i . 

chiefly  conftituted  by  likenefs — likelihood,  2. 

rule  of  our  hopes,  fears,  expectations  and  judgments,  2. 

peculiar  to  beings  of  a  limited  capacity,  3. 

to  them  the  very  guide  of  life,  3. 

extremely  fmall  probabilities  adled  on,  4,  278,  303. 

importance  of  collateral  things  in  probable  evidence,  352. 

the  addition  of  probable  proofs  multiplies  the  evidence,  353. 

PROBATION,  STATE  OF.     Sec  Trial. 

as  implying  trial,  &c.  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  IV.,  91. 

as  intended  for  difcipline  and  improvement,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  V., 
102. 

as  implying  a  theatre  of  adUon,  134. 

religion  as  a  Probation  has  its  end  on  all,  368. 

how  it  differs  from  moral  government,  9 1 . 

general  dodrine  of  religion  concerning  it,  9 1 . 

how  we  come  to  be  placed  in  it  involves  unanfwerable  diffi- 
culties, 102. 

we  may  be  in  one  as  to  the  ufe  of  our  underflanding  in  religious 
matters,  285. 

religious  probation,  286. 

doubtfulnefs  of  the  evidence  of  religion  puts  us  in  a  general 
one,  287. 

PROFANENESS. 

to  be  (hunned  by  thofe,  who  are  not  certain  that  religion  can- 
not be  true,  288. 
efpecially  if  in  an  influential  pofltion,  289. 

PROOF.     See  Evidence. 

of  God's  perfefl  moral  government  and  of  the  truth  of  religion, 

not  to  be  fought  in  this  work,  86. 
of  the  future  completion  of  a  moral  fcheme  of  government,  90* 
when  very  flight,  overcomes  innumerable  prefumptions,  215. 

Propenfions.     See  Particular  AffeSlions,  Brutes. 

PROPHECY.    Stc  Miracles,  Jews. 

intended  to  prove  a  particular  difpenfation  of  Providence,  187* 

proves  God's  general  Providence,  &c.,  187. 

the  obfcurity  of  one  part  does  not  defeat  the  evidence  of  ano- 
ther, 322. 

may  give  proof  of  forefight  to  thoie,  who  cannot  make  out  its 
exa^  fulfilment,  324. 

expreiTed  in  figurative  and  hieroglyphical  language,  219. 

prophetical  parts  of  Scripture  treated  with  fcom,  2 1 9. 

its  applicability  proves  the  propriety  of  its  application,  324. 

its  application  to  an  expeded  event  proves  the  propriety  of  its 
application  to  that  event,  when  it  has  happened,  325. 
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as  in  the  cafe  of  the  Meffiah,  and  of  the  laft  ages  of  the 
worldy  325-6. 
not  inapplicable  becauTe  the  Prophets  underftood  it  otherwife, 

326-7. 
its  applicability  to  fome  events,  no  proof  of  its  inapplicability 

to  others,  326,  &c. 
refembles  a  compilation  from  memoirs,  not  fully  underftood, 

326,  &c. 
is  the  hiilory  of  thmgs  before  they  come  to  pais,  333- 
fummary  of  it,  334-5,  337-9 
concerning  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  ftate  of  the  Church, 

349- 
tendency  of  things  towards  the  future  completion  of  it,  347- 

348-   . 
*    qualifications  neceiTary  to  judge  thoroughly  the  force  of  its  evi- 
dence, 348-9. 
the  conformity  between  prophecy  and  events  not  to  be  lightly 
fet  afide,  352. 

PROPHET. 

Chrift  a  Prophet,  267. 

Prophets  not  the  fole  authors  of  what  they  wrote,  327- 

PROSPERITY.     Sec  Hapfine/s. 

in  a  virtuous  kingdom  all  would  contribute  to  itj  83. 

naturally  conne^ed  with  virtue,  84. 

begets  unbounded  and  extravag^t  thoughts,  130. 

PROVIDENCE.     See  God. 

how  our  ignorance  is  an  anfwer  to  objedUons  againft  its  fcheme, 

162. 
how  far  it  is  neceiTary  to  vindicate  it,  362. 
there  muil  be  fome  fcheme  of  Providence  in  a  manner  bound- 

lefs,  82. 

PRUDENCE.     See  Fo//y. 

meaning  of  the  word,  404. 

there  is  fuch  a  thing  notwithfbmding  the   uncertainties  and 

variety  of  things,  279. 
how  a  virtue,  404. 

requires  often  very  much  and  difficult  confideratton,  302. 
may  oblige  us  to  a£l  on  very  (light  prefumptions,  4,  278,  303, 

capacities  of  it,  the  gift  of  God,  279. 
what  determines  adUons  to  be  prudent,  367. 
Public  Spirit,  the  true  notion  of  it  includes  veracity  and  juflice,  79. 

PUNISHMENT.     See  Confequences,  Vicarious^  Pardon. 
government  by  it,  9. 

the  government  of  God  by  it,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  II.,  41,  ^g. 
its  injuflice  deftroycd  by  the  opinion  of  neceflity,  145,  363. 
we  do  not  know  all  the  ends  and  reafons  of  future  punifhment, 

252. 
means  of  it,  unknown  to  us,  2  c 2. 
may  be  by  way  of  natural  confequence,  252. 
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to  be  afcribed  to  God's  juflice,  253. 

not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  appointment^  253. 

repentance  does  not  neceffarily  prevent  it,  258. 

contrary  to  nature  that  future  doing  well  fliould  prevent  the 

confequences  of  pad  evil,  259,  5 1 . 
natural  provifions  for  faving  men  from  it,  258. 
Son  of  God  interpofed  to  prevent  that  appointed  to  our  fin, 

261. 
wickednefs  and  punifhment,  naturally  connected,  402. 
heathen  moralifb  thought  this  life  a  flate  of  it,  262. 
natural,  analogous  to  that  taught  by  religion  as  future,  49. 

in  being  often  long  delayed,  49,  50,  55. 

often  much  greater  than  the  pleafures  gained  by  incurring 
it,  49. 

uncertain,  50. 

not  efcaped  by  the  excufe  of  youth,  &c.,  50-1. 

fometimes  final  and  irremediable,  52,  55. 
the  offices  of  reafbn  and  revelation  concerning  future  punilh* 

ment,  52,  n. 
Gentile  writers  fpeak  of  it  as  the  Scriptures  do,  52,  n. 
of  vice  as  folly,  64. 

as  hurtful  to  fociety,  64. 

as  fuch,  66, 

in  ourfelves  and  by  others,  68. 
virtue  never  punifhed  as  fuch,  65. 

incompletenefs  and  feeming  doubtfulnefs  of  evidence  may  be  a 
punifhment,  297. 

EASON.     See    Experience^   Ignorance,   Abftrufe^   AbftraS^ 

Analogical, 
is  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within  us,  377. 
the  only  faculty  whereby  we  can  judge  anything,  219. 
mufl  judge  of  the  morality  of  Scripture,  235. 
and  of  the  evidence  of  revelation  and  the  objedions  to  it,  237 
Scripture  if  really  contrary  to  it  mufl  be  given  up,  275. 
power  under  its  dircdlion  does  prevail  over  brute  force,  76. 

conditions  of  this,  77. 
it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevail  over  brute  force,  78. 
(hows  us  a  general  connedlion  in  the  fy flem  of  religion  and  a 

tendency  to  its  completion,  85. 
to  pretend  to  adl  upon  it  againfl  plain  prafUcal  principles  is  un- 

reafonable,  144. 
its  light  does  not  force  men  to  obey  it,  193. 
may  be  impaired  by  the  indulgence  of  a  ludicrous  turn,  297. 
cannot  judge  where  it  has  no  principles  to  judge  upon,  377. 
teaches  a  certain  do6lrine  of  a  future  flate,  52,  n. 
might  not  have  difcovered  natural  religion,  1 84. 
could  not  have  difcovered  Chriflianity,  194. 

this  is  no  objedlion  againU  Chriflianity,  209-10. 
gives  us  no  principles  by  which  to  judge  of  how  revelation 

fhould  have  been  left  in  the  world,  224. 
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(hows  us  nothing  of  the  immediate  means  of  obtaining  benefits, 

whether  fpiritual,  or  temporal,  200. 
abfurd  reaibning  againfl  Chnftianity,  275. 
unreafonable  objections  to  Chriftianity,  375. 
it  is  highly  ufeful  and  proper  to  (how  the  reafbnableneis  of  all 
GoD*8  dealings,  363-4,  274. 
Rea/oH  to  wijb,  different  from  a  right  t9  claim,  167. 

REASONS. 

of  a  Divine  command  muft  be  known,  and  known  to  have 

ceafed,  before  the  obligation  ceaies,  1 86. 
rcafons  why  God  made  different  creatures,  and  why  he  pat 
iimilar  creatures  in  different  pofitions,  unknown  to  us,  but 
probably  (imilar,  284. 
enquiring  into  the  rcafons  of  God's  difpenfadons,  right  and 
pious,  274,  363. 
RecolleBioH  and  being  on  their  guard  ^ainft  deceits,  the  greatell  diffi- 
culty to  fome,  295. 
Recovery 9  only  poflible  up  to  a  certain  degree,  51,  55. 
Reaitude.     See  Virtue. 

REDEMPTION.     See  Chrift,  Mediator,  Affiftance. 

the  redemption  of  the  world  by  a  Mediator,  Pt.  II.,  Ch.  V., 

250. 
Scripture  account  of  it,  263-9. 
analogous  to  the  ufe  of  natural  remedies,  254-5. 
may  extend  to  thofe  who  have  never  heard  of  it  in  this  life, 

261. 
moral  tendency  of  the  fcriptural  do6lrine,  273-4. 
how  it  makes  the  innocent  fuffer  for  the  guilty,  ^71. 

REFLECTION.     See  IntelleBual  powers.  Moral  faculty. 
a  STATE  of  refledlion,  32. 
POWERS  of  reflexion  may  not  be  deftroyed  by  death,  3  3 . 

or  even  fufpended,  35. 

it  may  improve  them,  36. 

REFORMATION.     See  Repentance,  Amendment. 
the  uneafinefs  attending  it,  61. 

to  be  put  to  the  account  of  the  former  vice,  62. 
not  fufficient  to  hinder  the  effe^  of  paft  vice,  3  80. 

RELATIONS.     See  Duties. 

exi{l  between  the  individuals,  fpecies,  &c.,  in  the  Mrorld,  1 59. 
revealed,  as  well  as  natural,  give  rife  to  obligations,  195,  &c. 
relations  of  moral  adion,  &c.,  may  be  infinite,  1 6o. 
eternal  and  unalterable  relations  of  things,  90, 
to  us  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  of  Goo,  revealed  in  Scripture,  195. 
to  us  of  God  the  Father,  revealed  by  reafon,  195. 

RELIGION.     See  Natural,  Revelation,  Chriftianitj,  God,  Mira- 
cles, Obligations, 
requires  no  more  than  we  are  well  able  to  do,  99,  283. 
proof  of  a  future  life  no  proof  of  it,  40. 
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what  the  notion  of  it  contains,  13. 
is  here  confidered  as  a  quelUon  of  fa£l,  369,  &c. 
its  general  iyflem,  &c.,  fhows  a  tendency  to  its  completion,  85. 
teaches  that  we  are  in  a  (late  of  probation,  9 1 . 
whether  the  opinion  of  fate  be  confident  with  it,  135. 
a  pradlical  fubjed,  therefore  the  opinion  of  neceflity  is  inappli- 
cable to  it,  144. 
a  proof  of  it  as  a  matter  of  fadl,  146. 
how  deftroycd  by  the  opinion  of  neceffity,  157. 
what  pofition  nature  places  us  in  in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of 

it,  189. 
twofold,  internal  and  external,  196. 
diilindlion  between  the  moral  and  podtive  in  it,  201,  &c« 
moral  piety  and  virtue  its  general  fpirit,  as  diftinguifhed  from 

ritual  obfervances,  207. 
indifference  about  it,  real  moral  depravity,  286. 
its  pra6lice,  to  whom  unavoidable,  294-5. 
does  not  regard  the  thing  done,  but  the  mode  of  doing  it,  300-1. 
a  practical  thing,  confining  in  a  courfe  of  life  agreeable  to  the 

will  of  God,  359. 
prefuppofes  integrity  and  honefty,  and  in  what  fenie,  366. 
the  incredible  inattention  to  it,  373. 
its  origin  according  to  hillory  and  tradition,  151-2. 
apparently  pure  in  the  firil  ages  of  the  world,  151. 
probably  introduced  at  firft  by  revelation,  151,  214* 
its  general  truth  proved  by  a  dilemma  as  to  its  origin,  151. 
date  of  it  in  the  heathen  world,  183. 
unreafonablenefs  of  the  oppofition  to  it,  375. 
its  great  importance,  1 80. 
its  evidence  not  appearing  obvious  may  be  fome  men*s  trial, 

285. 
the  temper,  which  would  cau(e  obedience  to  it,  would  lead  a 

man  to  examine  its  evidence,  285-6. 
degrees  of  acquaintance  with  it,  not  a  fubjeft  of  complaint,  282, 

&c. 
proper  motives  to  it,  181. 
a  praftical  and  the  proper  proof  of  it,  87-90. 
it  implies,  a  future  life,  40. 

God's  government  by  rewards  and  puniihments,  48,  363^ 
God's  perfeft  moral  government,  86-7. 
founded  in  the  moral  character  of  the  Author  of  nature,  145. 
its  perfedlion  is  that  perfeft  love,  which  cafteth  out  fear,  364. 
common  men  may  be  convinced  of  it  on  real  evidence,  298. 

REMEDIES.     See  Dijeafes,  AJJtftance,  CompaJJion. 

FOR  DISEASES,  loDg  unknown,  and  known  now  to  but  few,  234. 

neither  certain^  perfect,  nor  univerfal,  235. 

analogous  to  Chriftianity,  viewed  as  a  remedy,  233-7. 
FOR  the  MISERY  and  evil  in  the  world,  254. 

exhibit  both  feverity  and  indulgence,  254. 
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Remorfe,  follows  vice  only,  6"^% 

REPENTANCE.     Sec  Pardon,  Reformation. 

does  not  fccm  fufficient  to  expiate  guilt,  256-9. 
pardon,  not  admi£ible  by  the  folc  efficacy  of  it,  260. 
made  acceptable  through  Chrifl,  269. 

its  efficacy  taught  by  the  Gofpel,  269,  189. 
who  are  faid  in  the  prayer  of  ManafTes  not  to  need  it,  261,  n. 

RESENTMENT. 

roufed  by  a  perception  of  ^ultinefs,  not  of  mere  harm,  69. 
contradidls  the  obje£Uon  to  religion  on  the  opinion  of  neceffity, 

RESIGNATION. 

the  fame  reafoning  applicable  to  this  as  to  a6live  virtues,  130. 
habits  of  it  may  be  requifite  to  all  creatures,  131. 

how  formed,  131. 
afflidlion,  the  proper  difcipline  for  it,  132. 
moderates  our  paffions,  and  tends  to  make  us  ea(y  and  fatisfied, 
132. 
Refolutions  to  do  tvell^rc  properly  afts,  107. 
Reft  it  ut  ion  of  aU  things,  232. 

REVELATION.     See  Religion,  Cbriftianity,  Evidence,  Scripture, 

likely  to  contain  things  liable  to  objedUons,  Pt.  II.,  Ch.  III., 
218. 

want  of  univerfality  and  deficiencies  in  the  proof  of  it,  Pt.  11., 
Ch.  VI.,  277. 

what  is  implied  in  the  fcheme  of  it,  12-14,  I98'200. 

particular  fcheme  of  the  univerie  cannot  be  known  without  it, 
82. 

determines  the  time  only  of  future  punifliment,  &c.,  53,  n. 

time  at  which  the  hinderances  of  juiUce  will  be  removed  can- 
not be  known  without  it,  89. 

that  natural  religion  came  into  the  world  by  it,  151,  214. 

a  real  one  may  be  concluded  from  the  exigence  of  pretended 
ones,  152. 

opinion  of  neceffity  does  not  deftroy  the  proof  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, 156. 

light  of  nature,  no  reafon  againfl  it,  183. 

not  to  be  confidered  of  fmall  imporunce  provided  natural  reli- 
gion be  followed,  185. 

teaches  natural  religion  purely  and  authoritatively,  187. 

of  the  relations  in  which  we  (land  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
raifes  obligations  of  duty,  195. 
the  eiTence  of  revealed  religion  in  one  afpedl  condfh  in  thefe, 
196. 

to  be  confidered  as  teaching  us  new  fa6h  and  new  relations, 
raifing  duties,  I98. 

alone  (hows  us  how  to  obtain  fpiritual  benefits,  2CX). 

fcheme  of  it  to  be  fearched  for  in  the  Scriptures,  not  determined 
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beforehand  by  reafon,  207. 
is  not  contrary  to  natural  religion,  207. 
no  prefumption  againft  it,  that  it  contains  things  not  difcover- 

able  by  the  light  of  nature,  208. 
there  mufl  be  innumerable  things  not  to  be  difcovered  without 

it,  210. 
no  prefumption  againft  fuppofing   one,  when  man  was  firfl 

placed  on  the  earth,  213. 
we  are  incompetent  judges  of  it,  219. 
fuppofed  revektions  may  be  proved  falfe  by  internal  evidence, 

220. 
our  being  incompetent  judges  of  the  courfe  of  nature  makes  our 

being  fo  of  revelation  likely,  221. 
we  are  no  judges  beforehand  how  it  ihould  be  communicated, 

223. 
we  cannot  fay  that  any  particular  form  of  it  would  not  have 

anfwered  God*s  purpofes,  224. 
raifes  a  pradlical  duty  fo  long  as  any  proof  at  all  remains  of  it, 

226. 
what  reafon  can  judge  concerning  it,  235. 
its  nature  may  be  compared  with  what  we  ihould  have  expefled 

from  enthufiafm,  &c.,  239. 

has  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  virtue,  &c.,  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  them,  239. 
probably  gave  origin  to  facrifices,  268. 
a  light  fhining  in  a  dark  place,  281. 
if  it  were  univerfal  men  would  dill  be  in  different  religious 

fituations,  285. 
is  itfelf  miraculous,  311,  213. 
its  evidence  circumftantial  as  well  as  dire£l,  331. 
may  beconfidered  as  wholly  hiftorical,  333. 
the  doubtfulnefs  of  its  evidence  under  tiie  circumilances  proves 

its  truth,  336. 
its  reception,  &C.,  one  of  the  mod  important  events  in  the  hif- 

tory  of  mankind,  341. 
*'  it  is  a  poor  thing  to  clear  it  by  (howing  the  fame  difficulties 

in  natural  religion,**  357. 
it  is  unreafonable  to  urge  againd  it  alone>  what  is  of  equal  weight 

againd  natural  religion,  358. 
inattention  to  it  immoral,  374* 
Revolutions^  fometimcs  brought  about  by  the  fcnfe  of  injudice,  69. 

REWARDS.    See  Punijhments,  Government,  Moral,  General  laws. 

Virtue, 
government  by  rewards  and  puniftimcnts,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  II.,  41. 
even  brutes  are  governed  by  them,  155. 
natural  rewards  of  virtue,  67-73. 
when  given  to  vicious  adlions,  are  not  according  to  the  intent 

of  nature,  74. 
fome  grounds  for  the  hope  of  them  in  the  virtuous,  75,  &c. 
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what  are  real  rewards  and  punifhments,  47. 

hope  of  them,  a  proper  motive  to  obedience,  129. 

RIDICULE.     See  Levity,  Ludicrous^  Scorn, 

religion  no  more  fubjedl  to  it  than  nature,  1 2. 
of  the  notion  of  fmalkr  pains  being  punifliments,  47,  &c. 
may  be  occafioned  by  expreffions,  though  not  by  the  thing  ex- 
preiTed,  297. 

this  ridicule  may  hinder  the  perception  of  truth,  296-7. 
unanfwerable,  372. 

of  Scripture,  t}efore  ferious  examination,  an  oficnce  againft  na- 
tural piety,  341. 
Roman  Empire,  plainly  was  divided  into  about  ten  parts  as  foretold 

by  Daniel,  329. 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Babylon,  how  noticed  in  prophecy,  334. 

SACRIFICE.     See  Cbrift,  Mediator,  Vicarious. 
its  prevalence  difproves  the  idea  of  the  fufficiency  of  re- 
pentance, 259. 
heathen  facrifices  traditional  probably  from  a  revelation,  268. 
thought  efficacious,  but  the  manner  is  not  clear,  268-9. 
commanded  to  the  Jews,  268. 
Lbvitical,  a  fhadow  of  Chrift's,  264, 
efficacious  in  fome  degree,  269. 
Safety,  an  important  conlideration  in  matters  of  adUon,  353. 

SAMENESS.     See  Ferfonal  Identity. 

fame,  not  applied  to  vegetables  as  it  is  to  perfons^  389* 

SANCTIONS,    ^ft  Punijbment. 

of  civil  and  divine  government,  47. 

of  the  didhites  of  the  moral  Acuity,  147. 
Satirical  writing,  has  fome  analogy  to  the  prophetic,  324. 

SATISFACTION. 

of  Chrift,  269.     See  Sacrifice,  Atonement n 

is  a  confequence  of  virtue,  46. 

[perfed]  fatisfadlion  does  not  belong  to  man,  366. 

no  natural  inflitution  of  life  is  fatisfiidlory,  364. 

SCEPTICISM.     See  Doubtfulnefs,  Obligations. 
no  juflification  of  fearleiTnefs  in  religion,  56. 

requires  men  to  have  fome  folicitude  about  it,  303. 
immorality  and  irreligion  not  excufed  by  it,  383-4. 
what  the  ancient  fceptics  muft  have  admitted,  370. 
how  far  a  man  can  go  towards  fpeculative  infidelity,  383. 

SCHEME.     See  Nature,  Courfe  of  Nature. 

The  government  of  God  a  fcheme  incomprehenfible.  Pt  I    Ch 

VII.,  157. 
Chriflianity  a  fcheme  imperfe6lly  comprehended,  Pt.  II.   Ch. 

IV.,  239. 
a  fcheme,  or  fyflem  implies  variety,  284. 
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SCORN.     Sec  Ridicule. 

part  of  the  prophetical  writings  treated  with  fcom^  219. 
great  weaknefs  to  be  influenced  by  it,  330. 
fcorn  and  contempt  of  revelation  in  fome  perfons>  375. 
proportioned  to  their  inattention,  384. 

SCRIPTURE.     See  Revelation,  Cbriftianity,  Evidence. 

its  defign  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  world  as  God's  world , 

333-. 

this  diflinguifhes  it  from  all  other  books,  333. 

in  what  its  notices  terminate,  334*5* 

antiquity  of  its  firft  parts,  335. 

millakes  of  tranfcribers,  &c.,  not  greater  than  its  antiquity 

makes  probable,  343. 
profeilion  of  natural  religion  may  be  owing  to  it,  28 1 . 
reafon  muft  judge  of  its  morality  and  evidence,  235,  237,  275. 
mode  of  difcovering  its  meaning,  232. 
may  contain  things  not  yet  difcovered,  232. 
duty  of  fearching  it,  207, 
where  we  may  determine  its  feeming  nature  not  the  true  one, 

207. 
Origin's  obfervation  concerning  difficulties  in  it,  6. 
future  punifhments  fpoken  of  by  heathens  as  by  it,  52,  n. 
its  account  of  our  (late  hereafter,  1 16. 
proves  natural  religion,  187. 
always  puts  the  flrefs  on  moral,  rather  than  on  pofitive  duties, 

204. 
Scripture,  not  reafon,  ihows  what  ChrifUanity  is,  207. 
its  (lyle  objected  againft,  219. 
what  it  tells  us,  very  briefly  flated,  221,  at  more  length,  333- 

40.     See  263-8. 
its  authority  not  overthrown  by  certain  objeiflions,  225. 
modes  of  arguing  applicable  to  other  books,  not  fo  to  this,  226. 
our  underftanding  of  it  may  be  increafed  as  our  natural  know- 
ledge is,  232. 
events  may  afcertain  its  meaning,  232. 
precepts  recorded  in  it  juilify  a6Uons  otherwife  vicious,  237. 
afcribes  natural  punifhments  to  God's  juflice,  253. 
its  account  that  mankind  is  in  a  flate  of  degradation,  confirmed 

by  obfervation,  263. 
is  exprefs  that  every  one  fhall  not  underfbmd,  297. 
relates  miracles  as  part  of  its  hiflory,  306. 
its  miraculous  hiflory,  confirmed  by  the  eflablifhment  of  the 

Jewifh  and  Chriflian  religions,  307. 
cannot  be  rejcfted  till  proved  of  no  authority,  308. 
may  have  a  greater  meaning  than  its  compilers  perceived,  327. 
its  extent  and  flrudure  afford  the  largefl  fcope  for  criticifm, 

.  33S- 
civil  hiflory  no  way  confutes,  but  rather  confirms  it,  341. 

nothing  in  its  hiflory  gives  ground  of  fufpicion  againfl  its  truth, 
34»- 
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why  it  begins  with  an  account  of  the  creation,  333* 

SECURITY.     See  Safety. 

fenfe  of  it  arifes  from  being  true  to  virtue,  75. 
of  finite  creatures  may  depend  upon  their  having  habits  of  vir- 
tue, 123. 
of  higheft  date  may  depend  upon  the  pradUcal  fen(e  of  things 
obtained  in  a  flate  of  probation,  125. 
Seeds,  how  few  come  to  maturity,  128. 
Self.     See  Perfonal  Identity. 
Self-deceit  concerning  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity,  292. 

SELF-DENIAL. 

not  efTential  to  virtue  and  piety  [in  themfelves],  1 26. 

highly  conducive  to  difcipline  and  improvement,  1 26. 

as  necefTary  to  fecure  our  worldly,  as  our  eternal  intereil,  95, 

100. 
how  required  in  upright  creatures,  I20-I. 
produdUve  of  reiignation  to  God's  will,  13 1-2. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT.     See  Domeftic  Life,  RecolUaioM. 

recolledUon  and  felf-govemment  necefTary  to  temporal  prof- 

perity,  100. 
virtuous  felf-government  improving  as  well  as  right,  122. 

SELF-LOVE.     See  Intereft. 

reafonable,  94,  1 1 8«  n. 

the  paflions  oppofed  to  it,  94. 

coincident  with  the  will  of  God  and  part  of  the  idea  of  virtue, 
118,  n.,  131. 
not  perhaps  always,  however,  131. 

in  what  fenfe  it  needs  ilrengthening,  118,  n. 

a  proper  motive  of  a6lion,  131. 

is  moderated  by  a£Uve  virtue  and  obedience,  132. 

how  far,  and  to  what  purpofe,  moral  difcipline  flrengthens  it, 
129-31. 

with  particular  afiedions,  diflorts  and  rends  the  mind,  131. 
Selfijh,  in  what  fenfe  religion  teaches  us  to  be  fo,  1 29,  406. 
SenfatioTiy  a  fbte  of,  32.     See  Judgment. 
Senfe  of  Inter  eft.     See  Inter  eft. 

Sermons  preached  at  the  Rolls,  referred  to,  94,  147,  155,  172,  380. 
Shaftefbury,  Lord,  cited,  61. 

Shame,  arifes  from  a  fenfe  of  blame worthinefs,  67-8. 
Simplicity.     See  Onenefs. 

SLEEP. 

fhows  that  our  living  powers  may  exifl  unexercifcd,  19,  36. 
fhown  by  experience  only  not  to  deflroy  them,  34. 

SOCIETY.     See  Civil  Government. 
natural,  64. 

its  power  increafed  by  being  under  the  direction  of  virtue,  75. 
the  future  flate  may  be  one  of  fociety,  1 1 6. 

SON  OF  GOD.     Sec  Cbrift,  Moral  duties,  &c. 
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mediator  between  God  and  man,  195,  &c. 
Speculations  concerning  the  conflitution  of  the  world,  8. 
Staff,  ufed  in  the  fame  way  that  our  limbs  are,  29. 
Strabo,  cited,  36,  n. 

STRANGE. 

EVENTS  occur  iTi  all  perfons'  lives,  343. 
EXPRESSIONS  in  thb  treatife,  how  accounted  for,  369. 

STYLE  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES,  306. 

its  inaccuracy  does  not  overthrow  their  authority,  225. 
Succefs  in  temporal  purfuits,  doubtful  both  in  its  common  and  in 
its  true  icnfe,  365. 

SUMMARY. 

of  the  whole  work,  12. 

of  the  firft  part,  173. 

of  the  fecond  part,  377. 

of  revealed  religion  coniidered  as  hiflorical,  333-40. 

of  Chriftianity,  241-3. 

of  the  dodrines  of  Scripture  concerning  Chrifl  as  a  Mediator, 
263-8. 
Swoons  prove  the  fame  things  as  deep  more  ftrongly.     See  Sleep. 
Syfiem,     See  Scheme, 

TEMPORAL  Inter  eft,  when  in  danger  from  ourfelves,  92. 
TEMPTATION.     See  Particular  Affeaions,  Fall,  Trial, 

Difficulties, 
no  moral  poffibility  of  doing  wrong  without  it,  91. 
external  and  internal  how  connefled,  94. 
with  refped  to  our  worldly  intereft,  93-4. 
to  forego  a  greater  temporal  good  for  a  lefs,  96. 
vicioufnefs  of  the  world,  the  great  temptation  to  good  men, 

128. 
what  are  the  chief  temptations  of  the  generality  of  the  world, 

makes  this  an  improving  ftate  of  difcipline,  292,  &c. 
makes  this  prefent  world  peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  ftate  of  difci- 
pline, 125,  ScQ, 
to  reje£l  religion  without  any  condderation  of  it  at  all,  292. 
implied  in  the  ideas  of  a  general  righteous  judgment,  91. 

of  moral  government,  91-2. 

but  efpecially  of  probation,  91. 
its  greatnefs  diminifhes  our  perception  of  ill  defert,  402. 

TENDENCIES.     See  Confequences,  Means, 

when  natural  may  be  expeded  to  prevail  over  accidental  hin- 

derances,  90. 
to  wrong  are  inherent  in  particular  afiedtions,  121. 
means  may  feem  to  tend  to  the  contrary  end  to  that  they  bring 

about,  165. 
tendencies  of  the  manner  of  our  redemption,  274. 
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TESTIMONY.     Sec  Evidence. 

the  ftrongeft  evidence  we  can  have  for  many  hJE\s,  316. 

may  pofiibly  be  overcome,  316. 

enthufiafm  not  fo  eafy  an  account  of  it,  as  its  truth,  316. 

its  force,  not  deftroyed  by  confuting  like  teflimony  in  other 

cafes,  319. 
human  teflimony,  a  natural  ground  of  ailent,  3  18. 
natural  laws  of  human  adUons  require  its  admiflion,  320. 
that  men  are  liable  to  enthufiafm  and  capable  of  deceit  weakens, 

but  does  not  deflroy  it,  319. 
what  deftroys  its  evidence,  320. 
that  of  the  early  ChrifUans  declared  by  their  conveHion,  the 

fame  as  if  it  had  been  written,  313. 
of  S.  Paul  to  the  truth  of  Chriflianity,  308-10. 
Theory  of  Virtue^  going  over  and  talking  of  it  tends  to  produce 

pradlical  indifierence,  107. 
7/Vf,  how  we  are  aflured  that  it  will  ebb  and  flow  to-morrow,  i. 

TRIAL.     See  Temptation^  Probation,  Difcipline,  Difficulties. 
a  flate  of  Probation  as  implying  it,  Pt.  I.,  Ch.  IV.»  91. 
our  fbte  of  temporal  trial  how  confUtuted,  93,  Sec. 
how  men  z&.  under  it,  96. 
our  difficulties  increafed  by  the  mifcondudl  of  ourfelvcs, 

and  others  under  it,  97. 
affords  no  jufl  ground  of  complaint,  98. 
the  deficiency  of  evidence  may  be  part  of  fomc  men's,  285. 
may  be  as  to  whether  we  will  tdce  care  to  inform  ouHelves 

impartially,  302. 
our  being  placed  in  a  (bte  of  trial,  how  rendered  credible,  99, 

&c. 
fpeculative  difficulties  may  make  the  larger  part  of  fbme  men's, 
294. 

UNBELIEVERS.     See  Scepticifm. 
what  they  mud  acknowledge,  331,  35 1. 
how  they  endeavour  to  fhow  the  evidence  of  Chriflianity  infuf- 
iicient,  314. 

mnfl  admit  it  to  be  confiderable,  321. 

UNDERSTANDING.     See  Maturity,  Moral. 
its  moft  pious  exercife,  274* 
our  probation  in  refpeifl  of  it,  291,  &c. 

UNION. 

its  vafl  force,  77-8. 

of  good  men  with  other  orders  of  virtuous  beings  poflible,  81. 
the  union  of  good  men  now  prevented,  8o. 
Vniverfal  monarch,  the  head  of  a  perfedly  virtuous  (bciety  would 

become  fo,  84. 
Univerfality,  objedions  to  Chrlftianity  from  the  want  of  it,  Pt   II , 
Ch.  VI.,  277. 
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UNIVERSE.     Sec  World,  Material. 

the  fcheme  of  it  cannot  be  known  without  revelation,  82. 

UNREASONABLE.     See  Reafon. 

unrcafonablc  actions  ground  of  remorfcy  67. 

USE  AND  EXERCISE.     See  Habits. 
naturally  yielded  to»  no. 

VARIOUS  readings  in  the  Scripture  do  not  overthrow  its 
authority,  225. 

VEGETABLES. 

their  decay  not  eza£Uy  analogous  to  our  death,  37. 
vegetable  world,  fubfervient  to  the  animal,  161. 
viYaxfame  means  when  applied  to  them,  389. 

VERACITY.     See  Falfebood,  Juftice,  Public  Spirit. 

a  fpecial  means  of  uniting  fociety,  79. 

with  juftice,  the  natural  rule  of  condud  in  a  fupreme  Being, 
146. 

mankind  naturally  endued  with  it,  318. 

our  natural  regard  to  it,  408. 

fhould  be  our  rule  of  life,  410. 

only  violated  by  intentional  deceit,  41 1. 

not  by  the  ufe  of  common  forms  of  fpeech,  41 1. 
VerifimiUt  2,  n. 
Vexed f  being  vexed  with  onefelf,  a  refiilt  of  ^ultinefs,  6*]. 

VICARIOUS    PUNISHMENTS.      Sec    AJJiftance,    Mediator, 
Cbrift. 
coniidered  by  way  of  Analogy,  253-74. 
may  be  fit  and  abfolutely  nece£ary,  272-3. 

VICE.     See  Evil,  Folly,  Indulgence,  Moral,  Funijbment. 

does  not  conlill  merely  in  the  intention  or  tendency  to  produce 

unhappinefs,  408. 
manner  in  which  a  habit  of  it  is  formed,  121. 
this  life  is  to  fome  a  difcipline  of  it,  128. 
paflion  a  poor  excufe  for  it,  1 80. 

its  natural  bad  confequences,  judicial  puni(hments,  47,  253. 
thofe  in  a  future  life  may  be  by  way  of  natural  conle- 
quence,  199. 
private  vices  may  have  good  efiedb  and  yet  have  been  better 

avoided,  166. 
hinderances  to  its  complete  punifhment  accidental,  80,  88. 
it  muft  be  the  miferv  of  every  creature,  1 1. 
confiderations  fhowmg  its  enormity,  256. 
imprudent  wilfulnefs  as  well  as  adual  vice,  punifhed,  49. 
vice  punifhed  as  fuch,  66. 

whence  this  proceeds,  72. 
difcountenanced  as  fuch,  71. 
infiimous  and  why,  72. 
puniibed  as  mifchievous  to  fbcicty,  64,  89. 
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fome  aflions  thoi^h  vicious,  rewarded   by  the   operation  of 

general  laws,  74. 
ridiculous  for  men  to  think  themfelves  (ecure  in  it,  1 79. 
how,  incongruous,  unfuitable,  difproportionate  and  unfit,  403. 
approbation  of  it  for  its  own  fake  monftrous,  73. 
what  if  it  had  the  fame  effc6ls  as  virtue  ?  85.  . 
no  fuch  declaration  in  its  favour  as  in  that  of  virtue,  87 
its  fnares  render  this  world  peculiarly  fit  for  a  (late  of  difcipline, 

125. 
it  is  uncertain  whether  anything  can  be  gained   by  it,  certain 

that  litde  can,  1 80. 
provifion  may  have  been  made  againft  its  ruinous  coniequences 

always  following,  25^. 
its  awful  efie6ls  in  this  prefent  world,  256. 
confifts  chiefly  in  the  want  of  the  virtuous  principle,  402. 

VIRTUE.     See  Self-government,  &c.,  Juftice,  Moral,  Prudence, 
Goodnefs, 
Differ tadon  on  its  nature,  397. 
what  it  confifts  in,  72,  399. 
has  regard  to  adions,  399,  n. 
inconfiflent  with  the  idea  of  ill  defert,  401. 
common  inflances  of  it  produce  a  very  weak  feeling  of  good 

defert,  402. 
does  not  confifl  wholly  in  benevolence,  406. 
going  over  its  theory,  may  harden  the  heart,  107. 
habit  of  it  how  formed,  106-8. 
its  improvement  progrefHve,  122. 
improved  by  temptation,  1 24,  ice, 
how  fecured,  118,  &c. 
felf-denial  not  efTential  to  it  [in  itfelf],  1 26. 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  prevail  over  vice,  75-6,  80,  88,  Sec. 

this  tendency  hindered,  80. 

the  hinderances  to  it  accidental,  80-90. 
its  final  triumph,  credible  and  likely,  75-90. 
the  pradlice  of  it  includes  a  reference  to  revelation,  i8c,  104, 

34^374- 
is  generally  attended  with  more  fatisfaftion  than  vice,  60,  62. 

yet  there  may  be  excepdons,  6 1 . 
rewarded  as  fuch,  66,  89. 

as  beneficial  to  fociety,  64,  89. 
conciliates  good  offices,  69. 

public  honours  and  advancements  its  natural  rewards,  60. 
^voured  as  fuch,  71. 

peace  and  delight  fomedmes  arife  necefTarily  from  it,  72. 
nothing  in  the  human  mind  contradictory  to  it,  72. 
necefTarily  diflinguifhed  from  vice,  73. 
fbme  aCUons  though  virtuous  punifhed  by  the   operation  of 

general  laws,  74. 
fo  far  as  a  man  is  true  to  it  he  is  on  the  fide  of  the  Divine  ad- 

minifiradony  75. 
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being  true  to  it  gives  rife  to  a  fenfe  of  fecurity^  fecret  fatisfadlion 

and  implied  hope,  75. 
it  and  vice  tend  to  produce  their  good  and  bad  efiedls  in  a 

greater  degree  than  they  do,  75. 
tends  to  increase  the  power  of  a  fociety  direfled  by  it  and  how, 

78-. 

conditions  of  the  prevalence  of  power  directed  by  it,  79. 
much  lefs  power  under  its  direction  would  prevail  over  much 

more  not  fo,  80. 
eziftence  of  this  tendency,  not  refuted  by  its  being  hindered,  82. 
to  fee  it  work  out  its  efiedls  in  one  order  of  beings  may  be  very 

ufeful  to  others,  8 1 . 
it  and  vice  will  probably  be  rewarded  and  punifhed  in  a  higher 

degree  hereafter,  88. 
improvement  in  virtue  and  piety  the  end  of  our  being  placed 

here,  103. 
we  need  improvement  in  it,  and  for  that  this  life  b  a  fit  date  of 

difcipline,  115. 
reafonable  felf-love,  part  of  the  idea  of  it,  118,  n. 
practical  principle  of  it,  how  ftrengthened,  119. 
habits  of  it,  improvement  in  it,  and  this  is  advancement  in  hap- 

pinefs,  119. 

ncceffary  to  all,  even  to  pcrfeft  creatures,  117,  &c. 
how  neceiTary  in  a  future  (late,  119. 
the  neceflary  exercife  of  moral  attention,  &c.,  implies  an  effort 

of  virtue  more  real,  conflant,  &c.,  126. 
it  may  be  promoted  by  what  feems  oppofed  to  it,  165. 
moral  virtue  alone  makes  us  acceptable  to  God,  204. 
in  general  there  is  a  univerfally  acknowledged  ftandard  of  it, 

399- 
profeiHon  of  it  univerfal,  399. 

F'oice  of  Nature  in  the  condudl  of  Providence  declares  for  virtue,  74. 


WARNINGS.    See  Cenfequences. 
againfl  the  confequences  of  vice,  &c.,  45,  55. 
fearful  effeft  of  difregarding  them,  55. 
Wafte  apparent  in  nature  to  us  unaccountable,  1 29. 
JVaterland,  his  tra6l  on  the  nature,  obligation,  and  efficacy  of  the 

Chriflian  Sacraments,  cited,  196,  n. 
What  we  were  to  be,  the  effeU  of  what  we  would  do,  133. 

WICKEDNESS. 

voluntary,  102. 

the  danger  of  it  taught  by  the  Gofpel,  1 89. 
Wilfulnefs  has  the  effedls  of  vice,  49. 

WILL.     See  CbaraSier,  God. 

of  God,  may  be  regarded  as  abfolute,  or  conditional,  301. 
our  fin  and  its  efiedls  in  thefe  two  views,  301. 

how  determined.     (See  Fitnefs),  149,  n. 
Wifdom,  in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  53. 

H  H 
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Wtrds  fhow  the  exiftenee  of  fomethmg  they  were  meant  to  repreleot, 

398. 
WORLD.     See  Material,  IJniverfe,  Earthy  Nature. 

how  we  ought  to  form  our  notions  of  its  government  and  con- 

(litution^  7. 
peculiarly  fit  to  be  a  fb^te  of  difcipline  for  depraved  creatures, 

124. 
its  vicioufnefs  makes  it  a  ftate  of  virtuous  difcipline  to  good  men, 

128. 
b  a  theatre  of  afUon,  134. 

the  natural  world  and  its  government,  a  progreflive  fcheme,  *pr 
fyftem,  248. 

probably  intended  to  be  fubordinate  to  the  moral,  161. 
both  alike  incomprehenfible,  160-2. 
«         its  hiftory,  how  given  in  Scripture,  333. 

no  account  of  its  origin  can  be  given  without  an  intelligent 
Author,  nor  of  its  general  defign  without  a  moral  Governor, 
174. 

WRONG.     See  Injury. 

fenfe  of  it,  implied  in  remorfe,  Sj, 
and  in  refentment,  398. 


Y 


OUNG  people,  their  hazards  in  temporal  matters,  93. 

YOUTH.     Set  Infancy. 
eficdls  of  mi/behaviour  in  it,  98. 

the  ftate  for  acquiring  what  is  neceflary  in  manhood,  112. 
no  fufficient  excufe  for  rafhnefs  and  folly,  50. 
an  opportunity  which  may  be  loft  for  ever,  114. 
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designed  to  facilitate  the  translation  of  English  into  French  at  sight, 
and  convey  instruction  in  Science,  Literature,  and  Morality.  With 
a  Grammatical  Introduction  to  the  lessons  on  French  Construction. 
By  W.  N.  E***  S«»»*.  Fourteenth  Edition,  Price  3*.  6<f. 
fieatli/  howid. 

THE  FRENCH  DRAMA.  Being  a  selection  of  the  best 
Tragedies  and  Comedies  of  the  following  Authors.  Illustrated  by 
Arguments  in  English  at  the  head  of  each  Scene;  with  Notes, 
Critical  and  Expknatory.     By  A.  GOMBERT. 

Comedies  hy  Moliere. 

Le  Misanthrope.  Les  Femmcfl  SaTantcfi.  L*Ecole  des  Maris. 

L'Avnre.  Les  Fourberies  de  Soaptn.  Le  MMecin  Malgrtf  Ltd. 

Le  Bourfceois  Gentilhomme  liCH  Pr^cieuscH  Ridicules.  M.  de  Pourceaognac. 

Le  Tartuffc.  L'Ecole  des  Femmes.  Amphitryon. 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 

Tragedies^  ^.  hy  Racine. 

La  Th^HiaTdc,  ou  les  Frdres  Britannicus.  Iphig<hiic. 

Enneniifl.  B<^r^nice.  Ph6dre. 

Alexandre  Ic  Grand.  Bajazet.  Esther. 

Andromoquc.  Mithridate.  Athalie. 
Les  Plaideurs,  (Com.) 

Tragedies^  %c.  hy  P.  Corneille. 

Le  CSd.  Polycncte.  Rodofnme. 

Horace.  Le  Menteur,  {Com.)  By  T.  Co&meille. 

Cinna.  Fomp^.  Arionc. 

VOLTAIBE. 

Bmtus.  Orestes.  J  a  Mort  de  C^sar. 

Zaire.  I^e  Fnnatisme.  Semiramis. 

Alzire.  M^rope. 

Sold  separately  at  Iff.  each,  and  Is.  6d.  half-hound;  or  Moliere,  Racine, 
and  Comeille  may  be  had  each  in  3  vols,  neatly  bound,  embossed, 
and  gilt  edges,  168. — ^Voltaire,  Sa. 

Others  in  Preparation. 


FOSTER'S  COPY-BOOKS. 

FOSTER'S   PE^^CILLED   COPY-BOOKS. 

12  Nos.  Post  Quarto.    Price  6rf.  each. 

No.  1  to  3.  Initiatory  Exercises ;  extra  size. 

No.  4  to  7.  Ditto ;  large  text. 

No.  8  and  9.  Capital  and  Large  Text  Copies. 

No.  10.  Round  and  Small-hand. 

No.  11.  Small-hand  Sentences. 

No.  12.  Lai^  Text,  Round,  and  Small-hand. 


8  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY  BELL  AND  DALDY. 


FOSTER'S    ELEMENTARY     COPY-BOOKS. 

Eighteen  Numbers,  Fcap.  size.    Price  4</.  each. 

No.  1  to  3.  Initiatory  Exercises ;  extra  size. 
No.  4  to  6.  Ditto ;  hirge  text 

No.  7.  Capitals  and  Figures. 
No.  8.  Text-hand. 
No.  9.  Bound-hand. 
No.  10.  Small-hand. 
'  No.  11.  Text,  Round,  and  Small-hand. 
No.  12.  Lessons  in  Current-hand. 
No.  13.  and  14.  Large  Text  Words. 
No.  15.  Large  Text,  Text,  and  Bound-hand. 
No.  16.  Text-hand,  Sentences. 
No.  17.  Round-hand,  Sentences. 
No.  18.  Small-hand,  Sentences. 

FOSTER'S  NATIONAL   SCHOOL    COPY-BOOKS. 

Sixteen  Numbers,  oblong.    Price  2d.  each. 

DOUBLE  ENTRY  ELUCIDATED.  By  B.  F.  Foster. 
Price  8«.  6d. 

,  THE  ORIGEN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  BOOK-KEEPING : 

comprising  an  account  of  all  the  works  on  this  subject  published  in  tho 
English  Language,  from  1543  to  18t52,  with  remarks,  critical  and 
historical.     By  B.  F.  FOSTER.     8vo.     U. 

PENMANSHIP,  Theoretical  and  Practical,  Illustrated  and 
Explained.    By  B.  F.  FOSTER.     Price  2j».  Od. 

GOLDSMITH'S  COPY-BOOKS.  Large,  Round,  Text,  and 
Small.     By  G.  F.  GOLDSMITH.     Post  4to.  Jine  paper.     6d.  each. 

OUTLINES  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  MODERN  GEOGR.VPHY, 

and  a  short  account  of  Palestine,  or  Judea,  with  reference  to  Blank 
Maps:  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  Geographv,  for 
the  use  of  Schools.  By  THOMAS  ST.  CLAIR  MACDOU'GAL. 
EUventh  Edition.    Price  2«.  6</. 

THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT  BOOK;  a  Practical  Geo- 
graphy, calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  useful  science  by 
a  constant  reference  to  the  Blank  Maps,  according  to  the  plan  pursued 
in  Pestalozzian  and  other  Establishments,  comprising  the  general 
Geography  of  the  Six  grand  DiWsions  of  the  Earth.  By  W.  N.  E*  •  * 
S* ♦  ♦  ♦.    Sisth  Edition.    Price  2*. 

COMPANION  TO  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT;  com- 
prising Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  North 
America  and  South  America.     Price  2«.  ^d.     Coloured. 
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